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I would sing how an old man, tall, with white hair, 
mounted the scaffold in Virginia 
(I was at hand, silent I stood with teeth shut close, I watch’d, 
I stood very near you old man when cool and indifferent, 
but trembling with age and your unheal’d wounds 
you mounted the scaffold) 
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INTRODUCTION 


JOHN BROWN IN THE AMERICAN I KAnn ION 

I T is a hundred years since John Brown was h.inj;eti .u Llh.ii IcsUOMt. 

Virginia on December 2, 1859. for his attack on Harpers l eriv. 
Perry Miller, in his study of Jonathan Edwards, refers to Harpers 
Ferry as a part of “ the symbolism of America. * As a svinlnil. 
Brown’s desperate attack upon Harpens I’crry on Sunday niglii. Oi ii>- 
ber r6, 1859, has lind different and frequently contrailii lot \ mean¬ 
ings for different groups. To the slaveholder ami his sympathi/ct.s, 
both North and South, it was a criminal and nuirdcrous aiiai k upon 
an institution sanctioned by law and jusiilicd by an ideology whiHi 
regarded slavery as part of the very nature of things, with the while 
man born to rule and the Negro to serve. Brown was iherelbre a 
murderer and criminal who sought ** to iiu ite slaves to murder helji 
less women and children.” His courageoas behavior at his trial and 
execution was no more worthy of veneration than the similar be¬ 
havior of any criminal. ” Pirates have died as resoluloly as martyrs,” 
said the Baltimore American. "If the firmness displayed by Jtdrn 
Brown proves anything, the composure of a rhug, dying by the < ord 
with which he had strangled so n>any victims, proves ju.st ns niut h.” 

To many Southerners, the attack was an earnest of wliai couM 
and would happen, multiplied tenfold, under a governineiil not 
totally committed to a defense of slavery. The thought of a possible 
Republican victory in the forthcoming election of Noveinher, 1H60. 
when seen by Southerners in the context of Harpers l erry, caused 
almost hysterical alarm. In the .Senate, during the following January, 
Robert Toombs coun.scicd his people, "Never permit this l-eder,d 
government to pass into the hands of the blac k I<e])ubljf an |)arty. It 
has already declared war against you and your institutions. It every 
day commits acts of war against you : it has already compelled you 
to arm for your defence. . . . DcTend yourselves! fhe ene my is at 
your door, wait not to meet him at your hearthstone; mc-<-t him ;il 
the doorsill, and drive him from the Temple of I iberiy, or jiull 
down its pillars and involve him in a common ruin.” 

On the other hand, in Northern anti-slavery c ire k-s, Brown rej^re 
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sented the highest idealism : the willingness to sacrifice one's life and 
possessions for the freedom and welfare of one's fellow men. In a 
lecture on November 8 , 1859* Boston, Emerson referred to Brown 
as “ The Saint, whose fate yet hangs in suspense, but whose martyr¬ 
dom. if it shall be perfected, will make the gallows as glorious as the 
Cross. In an address delivered in Concord almost two weeks after 
Harpers Ferry. Thoreau remarked that " when I think of him, and 
his six sons, and his son-in-law, not to enumerate the others, enlisted 
for this fight, proceeding coolly, reverently, humanely to work, for 
months, if not years . . . without expecting any reward but a good 
conscience, while almost all America stood ranked on the other side, 

I say again, that it affects me as a sublime spectacle.” Thoreau in¬ 
deed anticipated his friend Emerson in comparing Brown to Jesus. 
”Some eighteen hundred years ago Christ was crucified; this mom- 
ing, perchance. Captain Brown was hung. These are the two ends of 
a chain which is not without its links. He is not Old Brown any 
longer: he is an angel of light.” Wendell Phillips, who had devoted 
the previous twenty-five years to the anti-slavery movement, went 
so far as to regard Harpers Ferry as the beginning of emancipation. 
Invoking Brown as ” marvellous old man.” he said : ” History will 
date Virginia Emancipation from Harper's Ferry. True, the slave is 
still there. So. when the tempest uproots a pine on your hills, it looks 
green for months.—a year or two. Still, it is timber, not a tree. John 

Brown has loosened the roots of the slave system; it only breathes.— 
It does not live,—hereafter,” 


events in Amencan history provide so vivid an illustration of 
the thesis that the historian’s evaluations of men and events are de- 

wV ri premises from 

“ "inarticulate major premises/' 

me^t T' ) pnt it. that determine his judg- 

whether"nVrh'^'’^^a°^ t^ntermining factor in all judgments. 

ZZ. ? V regarded slavery as - the sum of all vill- 

' rues, as legalized kidnapping maintained by jails the lash and 

fr^m or'w hT'*' ^^^nre'thet 

treedom or to help others do so. Brown's action was one of ereat 
.deahsnt and placed him in the company of the great hteraLfs o^ 
mankind. Theodore Parker, the great Unitarian clergyman and Aboli 

u t ^ anti-slavcrv leader in 

Boston. A man held against hi.s will as a slfve.” he wrote •• h" a 
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natural right to kill every one who seeks to prevent his enjoyment of 
liberty. The freeman has a natural right to help the slaves recover 
their liberty, and in that enterprise to do for them all which they 
have a right to do for themselves.” After asserting the duty of one 
man to help another get rid of a wolf or a murderer in case of an 
attack, he asks : “Suppose it is not a murderer who would kill you, 
but a kidnapper who would enslave, does that make it less my duty 
to help you out of the hands of your enemy? Suppose it is not a kid¬ 
napper who would make you a bondman, but a slaveholder who 
would keep you one, does that remove my obligation to help you ? ” 
In the light of these opinions one can well appreciate Parker's final 
judgment that “there have been few spirits more pure and devoted 
than John Brown’s, and none that gave up their breath in a nobler 
cause. Let the American State hang his body, and the American 
Church damn his soul: still, the blessing of such as are ready to 
perish will fall on him. and the universal justice of the Infinitely 
Perfect God will take him welcome home. The road to heaven is as 
short from the gallows as from a throne; perhaps, also, as easy.” 
Even men like Garrison, who were non-re.sisTants. and did not them¬ 
selves wish to use force to achieve freedom for the slave, cheered 
Brown’s effort as a valid alternative to continued .slavery, “Rather 
than see men wearing their chains in a cowardly and servile spirit,” 
he said at a meeting memorializing Brown. “ I would, as an advocate 
of peace, much rather see them breaking the head of the tyrant with 
their chains. Give me, as a non-resistant, Bunker Hill, and Lexington, 
and Concord, rather than the cowardice and servility of a .Southern 
slave-plantation. ” 

Those whose oppo.sition to slavery was only lukewarm, who.se dis¬ 
like of the institution led them to oppo.se its extension but was not 
sufficiently strong to cause them to strive for its elimination in the 
South, condemned Brown's attack and accepted his execution as 
justified. But they too .saw a certain element of nobility in his char¬ 
acter and behavior. Samuel J. Kirkwood, Governor of Iowa, ex¬ 
pressed this point of view, which was .shared by many, when he 
said: “While the mass of our people utterly condemn the act of 
John Brown, they feel and they express admiration and sympathy 
for the disinterestedness of purpose by which they believe he was 
governed, and for the unflinching courage and calm cheerfulness 
with which he met the consequences of hi.s failure.” 

TTie conflict of ideologies has continued to our own day. The 
grand.son of William Lloyd Garrison, Oswald Garrison Villard. a man 
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of broad humanitarian sympathies, who has written the definitive 
biography of Brown, concludes his study with this observation, 
“ The story of John Brown will ever confront the spirit of despotism, 
when men are struggling to throw off the shackles of social or politi¬ 
cal or physical slavery. His own country, while admitting his mis¬ 
takes without undue palliation or excuse, will forever acknowledge 
the divine that was in him by the side of what was human and 
faulty, and blind and wrong. It will cherish the memory of the pris¬ 
oner of Charlestown in 1859 as at once a sacred, a solemn and an 
inspiring American heritage.” 

In opposition to this point of view stands James Malin,^ the fore¬ 
most anti-Brown historian, who seems unable to forgive the North 
for having used force against Southern secession, or the Abolitionists 
for having taught that the abolition of slavery would be a step for¬ 
ward for American society, or the Negro for having believed that his 
welfare would be furthered by the forceful elimination of slavery. 
To Malin, minor errors of date or place committed by writers who 
have a high regard for Brown are frequently labeled deliberate false¬ 
hoods. while the errors of Brown-haters are simply unintentional 
blunders. Very few anti-slavery leaders and writers emerge un¬ 
scathed under Malin's furious onslaught. Typical of his method are 
his comments on Emerson. Thoreau. Parker and the other leaders of 
New England opinion, whom he contemptuously refers to as the 
“ New England Transcendental Hierarchy, the self-appointed keepers 
not only of New England culture, but. according to their own esti¬ 
mates, of national civili2alion.’' Following in the footsteps of earlier 
anti-Browm biographers, such as Hill Peebles Wilson and Robert Penn 
Warren Malm refers to the sympathetic evaluation of Brown as 
the John Brown legend.” a “hoax” created largely by the above- 
mentioned ” hierarchy.” To expo.se the “ hoax.” he concludes, would 
result in breaking “the spell of its authority” and deflating “other 
fakes and fakers” as well. Malin has accumulated a wealth of facts 
in his volume and thereby has induced many historians to accept 
his point of view, but a closer examination of the book reveals many 
errors of fact.- and an approach which, though it claims to be scien- 


cal Sot-icty. 154 n’. FiffvSix (PhiJddcIphlai American Philosophi- 

John RrowfT to reproduciion of a Icitec from 

omieyd from documents. Ii U imporun, tn.«pclted and key phrases 
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tific. is notably lacking in the dispassionate objectivity of the true 
scientist. 

The purpose of this volume is not. however, the examination of 
all that has been written about John Brown, whether pro or con. or 
its evaluation from the point of view of historical accuracy. It is 
intended, rather, to present the positive impact of John Brown upon 
American thought, viewing his life and death as events which evoked 
great idealism as well as some of the noblest and most memorable 
writing in the history of American letters. 

We approach this task from the point of view of those who be¬ 
lieve that the struggle against slavery and its elimination during the 
Civil War was one of the great positive achievements in American 
history; that the Abolitionists and other anti-slavery leaders, who 
devoted their lives to the achievement of freedom for the slave and 
equality of opportunity for Negro and while alike, seeking through 
their writings and lectures to educate the American public to the 
evils of slavery, were not paranoiacs or narrow-minded fanatics, but 
men and women who were devoted to the highest ideals of equality 
and democracy, influenced by the best in the Judaeo-Christian tradi¬ 
tion and all that was good and noble in the thoughts and actions of 
the Founding Fathers. John Brown was one of this company of anti- 
slavery men. This anthology, by presenting the John Brown tradi¬ 
tion, seeks to contribute to a firmer understanding of one of the vital 
aspects of American history, as well as to help our own generation, 
in a small way, toward a greater appreciation of those very ideals 
which motivated Brown and his friends. 
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J OHN BROWN was bom on May 9, 1800, in Torrington, Con¬ 
necticut, the second son of Owen and Ruth Mills Brown. Accord¬ 
ing to family tradition, the Browns were descended from Peter 
Brown of the Mayflower through Peter Brown of Windsor, Con¬ 
necticut, who was presumed to be the former*s son.* Both of John 
Brown’s grandfathers fought in the American Army during the Revo¬ 
lution. His mother, Ruth Mills Brown, was descended from Dutch 
settlers who had come to this country during the seventeenth 
century. His father, Owen, an anti-slavery man even before John 
Brown’s birth, and an agent of the Underground Railroad, was a 
God-fearing Congregationalist, who earned a livelihood as farmer, 
shoemaker and tanner. 

In 1805, Owen Brown moved his family to Hudson, Ohio. There 
John received his education, and grew up as a hard-working, pious 
and disciplined young man. In the spring of 1816, John made a 
formal profession of religion and was accepted into the Congrega¬ 
tional church at Hudson. Deciding to enter the ministry, with the 
intention of ultimately preparing for it at Amherst college, he went 
East with his brother, Salmon, and a friend, Orson Oviatt, and en¬ 
rolled at a school conducted by the Rev. Moses Hallock in Plainfield, 
Mass. He staged there only a few months and transferred in the 
winter of 1816-17, with his brother and friend, to Morris Academy, 
near Litchfield, Conn, Litchfield was then, according to Boyd B. 
Stutler, an abolition and anti-slavery center, birthplace of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, and home of many other notables." Because of an 
mfiammation of the eyes and a lack of funds, John was forced to 

give up his studies and return home, resuming his work at his father’s 
tannery in Hudson. 

At the age of twenty he married Dianthe Lusk, the plain-looking, 
pious and amiable daughter of a widow who lived near the Brown 


several gcncalottisis. Donald Lines Jacobus edl'toSlS-^hicf °of ^ researches of 
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homestead, whose maiden name was Mary AdamS" and who traced 
her ancestry back to the renowned Adams family of Massachusetts* 
Six years later they moved to Randolph (now New Richmond), Penn¬ 
sylvania, with their three children, John, Jr., Jason and Owen—there 
were to be four more children, only two of whom, Ruth and Fred¬ 
erick, were to live to maturity. 

The years from 1826 to 1835 were filled with business successes 
and noteworthy achievements in commercial leadership. Ernest A. 
Miller, in a pamphlet entitled “John Brown, Pennsylvania Citizen”' 
has dwelt upon the events of those years. Brown cleared twenty-five 
acres of land; built a tannery, a log house and a barn—which in¬ 
cluded a carefully concealed room to hide fugitive slaves escaping to 
Canada and elsewhere; organized a school for his own children and 
those of a neighbor; formed a church, which he served as clerk; and 
helped establish a post office in Randolph, which he served as post¬ 
master. His success as a cattle breeder was notable, his tannery 
prospered, employing at times as many as fifteen men, and he was 
generally recognized and looked up to as a valuable member of the 
community. 

This period has justifiably been described as the most peaceful 
and prosperous period in the nearly sixty years of his turbulent 
life.’’'^ But it was not without its sorrows. In March, 1831, Brown s 
four-year-old son, Frederick, died and in August, 1832. Brown s wife, 
Dianthe, thirty-one years old, died a few hours after the death of a 
new-born infant son. About a year later. Brown remarried, taking as 
his wife Mary Ann Day, the daughter of a blacksmith who lived 
fifteen miles from New Richmond. Brown s second wife bore him 
thirteen children, of whom seven died in childhood and two were 

slain at Harpers Ferry- 

In 1835, attracted by new business opportunities, especially the 
offer of a partnership in tanning with Zenas Kent, a successful busi¬ 
nessman, Brown moved his family to Franklin Milts (now Kent), 
Portage County, Ohio. The partnership did not materialize but 
Brown involved himself in land speculation, utilizing, for the most 
part, borrowed funds. With the onset of the depression of 1837, his 
speculations failed, leaving him deeply in debt for the rest of his life. 

From 1837 to 184^, he tried various sources of income—tanning, 
breeding race honses, raising sheep, and buying and selling cattle. 


4 I am Indebted to D/. Ciarcftce S. 0«e tor UiU name. Previous biographera do no( memion it. 
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With none of these did he succeed in recouping his fortune. In fact, 
so great had his poverty become that, at one point, he turned to his 
personal use $2800.00 which had been given him for the purchase of 
wool by the New England Woolen Company, at Rockville, Conn., 
through its agent, George Kellogg. Fortunately, the company had no 
desire to prosecute him and it accepted his pledge to pay the amount 
in installments, as circumstances would permit. {In 1859, in his last 
will and testament. Brown bequeathed fifty dollars toward payment 
of the remainder of his debt.) 

His fortunes reached their lowest ebb in 1842, when he was forced 
into bankruptcy and emerged stripped of almost all his possessions. 
For years afterwards he was plagued with lawsuits by creditors. To 
cap his misfortunes, he lost four children, aged nine, six, three and 
one, in an epidemic during the following year. 


In spite of his financial reverses. Brown’s reputation for industry 
and integrity remained intact and in 1844 he entered into a business 
partnership—the last of his career—with Simon Perkins, a wealthy 
businessman of Akron, Ohio, whose flock of sheep Brown was to 
manage. He moved his family from Richfield, Ohio, where they had 
been living since 1842, to Akron, and there they remained for the 


next two years. In 1846, the two partners opened an office and woo! 
depot in Springfield, Mass., for the purpose of disposing of wool for 
Western woobgrowers. Brown was placed in charge. Although the 
wool-growers showed their enthusiasm for the new company’s plans 
by sending in large quantities of wool, the resistance of the wool 


manufacturers and uncertain business conditions placed the firm in 
difficulties almost from the beginning. Brown was unable to sell the 
wool at profitable prices, and although he undertook a trip to 
Europe, from August to October 1849, to sell the wool abroad, his 
effort failed disastrously and he returned to a business that was in 


greater difficulties than ever before. In 1850 it had to be abandoned 

entirely. Brown returned to Akron, partly to continue farming and 

sheep-raising in partnership with Perkins, and partly to carry the 

burden of a multiplicity of lawsuits resulting from their business 
failure. 


Whatever may be said of Brown’s lack of business ability, his 
failure as a businessman in Springfield did not prevent him from 
achieving an enviable reputation for integrity and honesty. In Decem¬ 
ber. 1859. at a public meeting in Northampton. Mass., held several 

Brown’s hanging. Thomas Musgrave, a wool manufacturer 
of Northampton, who had bought heavily from Perkins & Brown, 
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had this to say of Brown : “ I never saw a man more upright in all 
his dealings than he was. 1 saw him after he had lost every dollar, 
and he remarked to me that he was thankful to God that he was yet 
alive. Men were willing to trust everything in his hands. There was 
not a man that he ever dealt with that could say that he had ever 
wronged them out of a single penny. 1 will say to you, ladies and 
gentlemen, that whatever he said could be depended upon.”^ 

During his years in Springfield. Browm had involved himself in¬ 
creasingly in anti-slavery activities. According to Frederick Douglass, 
the Negro anti-slavery leader, who visited Brown in Springfield in 
1847, Brown attributed the meager furnishings of his home and his 
rather primitive manner of living to his efforts to save money for a 
project involving the forceful liberation of slaves. Toward the end 
of 1847 or the first half of 1848, Brown wrote an essay entitled 
"Sambo's Mistakes,” for The Ram’s Horn, a Negro newspaper pub¬ 
lished in New York, in which he urged Negroes to show a more 


vigorous resistance to their oppressors. In 1851. he organized among 
the Negroes of Springfield a League of Gileadites, whose purpose it 
was to re.si.st attempts under the recently enacted Fugitive Slave law 
to capture fugitive slaves and return them to slavery. 

Previou.sly, his desire to help the Negroes induced him to move his 
family in 1849 from Springfield, where they had been living since 
1847. to North Elba. New York, for two years. This step 
resulted from an offer made in 1846 by Gerrit Smith, of Peterboro, 
New York, an outstanding anti-slavery philanthropist and political 
figure, to give one hundred and twenty thousand acres of land in 
northern New York to Negroes for settlement. Brown decided that 
he wanted to settle with his family among them ” to aid them by 
example and precept.” He purchased 244 acres of farmland from 
Smith and, until such time as he could erect his own house, rented a 
farmhouse near North Elba, into which he moved his family in 1849. 
In spite of Brown’s assistance, the Negro settlement at North Elba 
failed. Brown, beset by numerous lawsuits following the failure of 
his business in Springfield in 1850. and under an obligation to con¬ 
tinue the farming and sheep-raising part of his partnership with 
Simon Perkins, moved back to Akron, Ohio, with his family, in 1851. 

The return to Akron was originally conceived by Brown as a 
temporary measure. He planned to remain there and to continue 
working with Perkins only as long as it would take to terminate 
their partnership and to wind up their affairs. This took longer than 


* Thr Onxefte cNorthampior>, Mms.X December 6* 1859. 
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expected, but by 1854 the partnership of Perkins and Brown came 
amicably to an end. By then Brown had accumulated sufficient funds 
to enable him to transport his family back to North Elba, where they 
moved into an unplastered four-room house built for them by Henry 
Thompson. Ruth Brown’s husband, who had previously set up house¬ 
keeping with Ruth in North Elba. It was there that the Browns were 
still living when John Brown was executed in 1859. 

The return to North Elba marks a turning point in Brown's life. 
Thereafter, he gave up ail thoughts of business and devoted himself 
entirely to the struggle against slavery; first, as a guerrilla leader in 
Kansas and then in preparation for his attack upon Harpers Ferry. 

The passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act in May. 1854, which pro¬ 
vided that the issue of slavery in Kansas and Nebraska was to be 
decided by the residents of those territories, set off a contest between 
North and South, with both sides making every effort to pour men 
and money into the Territory to assure control. John Brown's child¬ 
ren. Owen. Frederick and Salmon, dissatisfied with their circum¬ 
stances in Ohio and eager to lend a helping hand to the forces of 
freedom in Kansas, left Ohio for Kansas in October, 1854. and arrived 
there the following spring. They were joined in May by Jason and 
John, Jr., who arrived with their families. They settled eight miles 
from Osawatomie. where their uncle. Rev. Samuel Lyle Adair, had 
.settled the previou.s year. Although in 1854 John Brown had no 
intention of accompanying his children to Kansas, he seems to have 
changed his mind at the beginning of 1855. When, in May of that 
year, lie received a letter from John, Jr., stressing an urgent need for 
arms, he decided to leave for Kansas as .soon as possible with what¬ 
ever arms he could sec ure. He purchased arms with funds raised at a 
number of anti ! wery meetings, and arrived in Kansas in October, 
1855. accompa: 1 by his son-in-law. Henr>^ Thompson, and his son, 
Oliver. 

Kansas was at Lhc time in the grip of a reign of terror unloosed by 
pro-slavery Missourians and other Southerners determined on mak¬ 
ing the Territory safe for slavery. The following remarks by one 
Mis.sourian leader in a speech at St. Joseph. Missouri, in March. 1855. 
indicate the policy being pursued: 1 tell you to mark every scoun¬ 

drel among > ou that is the least tainted with free-soilism, or aboli¬ 
tionism. and exterminate him. Neither give nor take quarter from 
the d d rascals. ... To those having qualms of conscience, as to 
violating laws, state or national, the time has come when such impo¬ 
sitions must be disregarded, as your lives and property are in danger. 
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and ! advise you one and all to enter every election district in Kan¬ 
sas, in defiance of Reeder and his vile myrmidons, and vote at the 
point of the bowie-knife and revolver. Neither give nor take quarter, 
as our cause demands it. It is enough that the slave-holding interest 
wills it, from which there is no appeal.”® 

Such advice was implemented by a liberal use of tar and feathers, 
beatings, murders and attacks upon the homes and crops of Free- 
State men. Periodically, hordes of armed Missourians would invade 
the Territory at election time, vote for pro-slavery candidates and 
return to their homes. One invasion took place in November. 185^4. 
when upward of a thousand armed Missourians crossed into Kansas, 
voted for a pro-slavery delegate to Congress, and returned home. A 
second occurred in March, 1855, when at least five thousand men in 
armed companies crossed into Kansas, voted for a pro-slavery legis¬ 
lature, stuffed ballot boxes and terrorized anti-slavery voters and 
officials. The legislature they helped to elect proceeded to enact a 
code of laws which Oswald Garrison Villard has called ” one of the 
foremost monuments of legislative tyranny and malevolence in the 
history of thi.s country,”' and which a pro-slavery leader in Kansas 
prai.scd as being ” more efficient to protect slave property than those 
of any state in the Union.”® Only pro-slavery men could hold office 
or serve as jurors; it was a felony punishable by at least two years’ 
imprisonment to deny the legality of slavery in Kansas, or even to 
discuss whether slavery in Kansas “exists or does not exist.” and 
death was the penalty for creating dissatisfaction among slaves or 
inciting them to conspire or rebel. 

In effect, not only was slavery thenceforth legal in Kansas but no 
effort could be made, through democratic methods of expression 
and assembly, to eliminate it. Such efforts were illegal and punish¬ 
able by imprisonment and even death. To make matters worse, 
” every .sheriff and probate judge, as well a.s every other county 
officer in the Territory was an appointee of the bogus Legislature 
and a Pro-Slavery man. There were no Free-State officers.”'' The pano¬ 
ply of the law constituted a shield for every violent and lawle.s.s pro- 
slavery action, and an additional means of terror against those who 
refused to surrender their anti-slavery beliefs. 

The months following John brown's arrival in Kansas, in the fall 
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of 1855, were spent by Brown and his sons in building homes, con¬ 
tending with illness, battling freezing temperatures, attending meet¬ 
ings of Free-State settlers and defending the anti-slavery cause. Those 
months were also marked by a resurgence of violence, slayings of 
three Free-State settlers within three months, an invasion of Kansas 
and a threatened attack upon LawTence in December. Brown and 
four sons joined other Free-State men in going to the defense of 
Lawrence. Fortunately, warfare was averted through a last-minute 
agreement between the Free-State leaders of Lawrence and Wilson 
Shannon, the pro-slavery Governor of Kansas. 

The remaining months of winter were quiet, but this period was, 
in the words of Charles Robinson, a Free-State leader and later 
Governor of Kansas, “ one of preparation.” The onset of spring wit¬ 
nessed new invasions by desperadoes from Missouri, Georgia and 
Alabama, arrests and attempted arrests of Free-State leaders on 
charges of treason—punishable by imprisonment and even death— 
and further killings of Free-State men. These culminated in a descent 
upon Lawrence on May 20 and 21, by a "swearing, whiskey-drink¬ 
ing. ruffianly horde,” under the command of a United States Mar¬ 
shal, 1 . B, Donaldson, for the ostensible purpose of serving writs of 
arrest against a number of Free-State leaders who had been indicted 
for “constructive treason” by a pro-slavery grand jury. This same 
grand jury had recommended the abatement of two Free-State news¬ 
papers published in Lawrence and of the Free State Hotel in the 
same city. As a result, several citizens of the city were arrested on 
charges of treason: the two newspaper offices destroyed; their 
presses, books and papers thrown into the river; the Free State Hotel 

ed by cannon and set afire: and the home of Charles Robin¬ 
son razed. 

John Brown and his sons, with others from their area, were on 
their way to the relief of Lawrence when they were met by a mess¬ 
enger on May 22, who informed them of the attack. Outraged by the 
news, as well as by previous depredations and killings—two young 
anti-slavery men named John Jones and John Stewart had been 
killed just prior to the attack on Lawrence—and disgusted by the 
timid refusal of Free-State leaders to defend themselves from the 
repeated outrages, Brosvn decided upon a reprisal which has come 
to be known as the Pottawatomie killings. On May 23, the day after 
receiving the news about Lawrence, he led a group of seven men. 
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including his sons Owen. Frederick, Salmon, and Oliver, his son-in- 
law, Henry Thompson, and two others, Theodore Wiener and James 
Townsley, to the Pottawatomie settlement. On the night of May 24, 
at midnight. Brown and his men took from their cabins five pro¬ 
slavery men who had actively aided the invaders, defended the pro¬ 
slavery cause and threatened Free-State settlers in their area, and 
killed them with broadswords. Although Brown himself did not do 
any of the killing, he was the leader of the group and was undoubt¬ 
edly responsible for the conception and execution of the deed. 

Contemporary historians have tended to condemn Brown for the 
killing. At the time it occurred, the Free-State settlers of Kansas took 
a more sympathetic view of the matter. Judge James Hanway, a 
leading settler, had this to say in 1878 concerning the attitudes of 
the settlers in 185^6 and later r 

. . So far as public opinion in the neighborhood, where the 
affair took place, is concerned. 1 believe 1 may state that the first 
news of the event produced such a shock that public opinion was 
considerably divided: but after the whole circumstances became 
known, there was a reaction in public opinion and the Free State 
settlers who had claims on the creek considered that Capi. Brown 
and his party of eight had performed a justifiable act, which saved 
their homes and dwellings from threatened raids of the pro-slavery 
party."There is no doubt that if one judges the killings in isolation 
from other events of the day, the resulting judgment will he one of 
condemnation. However, if they are placed within their historical 
context, a different view will lend to emerge. What must have been 
Brown’s state of mind on the night of the killings was expressed in 
a dispatch from Leavenworth, Kansas, on May 20. which appeared 
in the New York Daily i rihtine on May 30, 1856: " No man's life is 
safe; no kind of property secure. A Guerrilla war exists in Kansas, 
and unless the people in the Slates come to our rescue and relief 
speedily, we .shall all likewise perish." Brown, instead of .supinely 
waiting for help from out.sidc the Territory, took matters into his 
own hands. 

Further insight into the situation is given by two hitherto unpub¬ 
lished letters. One is by Rev. Samuel Lyle Adair, John Brown’s 
brother-in-law, as mild and decent a person as one could find in the 
Territory: the other, by his wife Florilla. Writing on May 16, 1856, 
Florilla Adair tells of the fear of death with which the Free-State 
settlers in and near Osawatomie lived. " It is believed that Osawa- 
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tomie is in danger any day or night. You ask in one of your letters if 
we have any fear of our lives. I think now we are constantly exposed 
and we have almost no protection. ... A few have their guns and 
revolvers, but as a people and place we are without even these and 

the place is known and called an oho/it/on nest. . . 

The letter by Rev. Samuel Adair was written several days after the 
Pottawatomie killings.It expresses what must also have been the 
reaction of many of Adair’s neighbors: that the killings, as reprisals, 
were a hopeful sign of resistance to the pro-slavery terror. The letter 
first refers to a previous one in which the attack on Lawrence had 
been described. It then continues: 


I now add that the houses of citizens were entered, money, 
arms, & goods at the peril of life were demanded. And in this way 
the citizens were robbed of about Fifty Thousand Dollars in 
money, arms, & goods. Horses 8t cattle, etc., etc., were taken; 8 l 
not only was this done in Lawrence, but also by guerilla parties 
that went in different directions among the people of the country. 

But, it has been found that gun which they have been firing is 
beginning to kick, &. it is not certain whether it will not produce 
greater terror, & do more execution at the brick [breech] than it 
has yet done at the mussle [muzzle]. 

The assassination of Jones a few weeks ago was a mere flash in 
a pan, or the bursting of a cap. as an experiment to see what the 
effect would be. You will recollect the murder of Dow last Novem¬ 
ber—of Barber in Dec. of Brown in Jan. of Jones St Steward, last 
week: or a thousand other outrages. Five Free State men shot or 
butchered : not only did not [sic] did bogus authority refuse to 
lift a finger to bring to justice these murderers, but has shielded 
them. The U.S. t<-'-ritorial officers have done the same. Now what 
is the result? Guerilla parties are now forming &. organizing 
through all the territory. A decent was made by one party on 
Saturday night last & five pro-slavery men were shot or butchered 
in one night. Some of them had made threats, had threatened the 
lives of Free State men—-had acted most outrageously for some 
time past—they probably were dreaming of no danger to them¬ 
selves, Some of them were taken from their beds and almost liter¬ 
ally hewed to peices [sic] with broad swords. The scene of these 
desperate deeds, is only about eight miles from us. The excitement 
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produced has been most tremendous. Money, arms, horses, etc. 
were taken. Some pro-slavery men took the alarm & fled—many 
free state also left their houses for a few nights. Runners were sent 
to Missourie, for help.—And pro-slavery men in different localities 
gathered together or stood in fear of their lives. Missourie troops 
have not come and it is thought they will not come in large num¬ 
bers and it is well for them not to. But if they do. they may expect 
to find one of their party dead when they return, a house burnt, a 
horse stolen, as the case may be when they return. As many pro¬ 
slavery men must die as free state men are killed by them, and 
they will not be particular who he is, so he is one who has made 
him.self officious in Kansas matters. “ Eye for eye. tooth for tooth ” 
—dollar for dollar 8c compound interest in some cases may be 
demanded. 

There is much reason to believe that John B. Sen. Sc sons—J- 
jun, & Jason excepted, who were with the company encamped 
near the Santa Fe road at the time of the transaction—were with 
the company that did the deed. John & Jason have been taken & 
are now before court at Battecses—8 miles from here—. An effort 
was made to take Owen, but did not succeed. John 8c Jason can be 
proved clear of any participation in the act by more than one 
hundred men. Yet we know not what will be done with them. 
Their wives and children arc with us. The rest of the men. are 
armed to the teeth 8c out some where, we know not where. Pro¬ 
slavery men arc in terror, for if this Is the beginning of the dis¬ 
charges of a gun they have been shooting when turned the other 
way they know not what the end will be. 

During the en.suing months. Brown and his men went into hiding, 
but Jason and John. Jr., who had not participated in the killings, were 
captured by pro-slavery forces and Federal troops and imprisoned 
They were later released, Jason in June and John in .September. In 
the meantime, John Brown’s reputation as a guerrilla leader grew. 
On June 2, he defeated and captured a force of twenty-three pro- 
slavery men headed by Henry Clay Pate, a captain in the Missouri 
militia, deputy United .States Marshal and newspaper corrc.spondent. 
At the end of August, he fought a skirmish at Osawatomie in which 
he led a band of thirty or forty men against two hundred and fifty 
commanded by a Mexican War veteran, John W. Reid. Though 
badly outnumbered. Brown fought back hard and succeeded in escap¬ 
ing with the bulk of his force. Prior to the engagement, his son. 
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Frederick, had been killed by the vanguard of Reid’s force, and after¬ 
ward, Osawatomie itself was burned. Brown participated in other 
guerrilla engagements, but by the fall of 1856, under the vigorous 
administration of a new Governor, John W. Geary, much of the war¬ 
fare had ceased and conditions in Kansas grew relatively quiet. Feel¬ 
ing that he was no longer needed. Brown decided to return East. 
Henry Thompson. Oliver and Salmon, fed up with the fighting and 
killing, had left in August and at the beginning of October, Brown, 
with John, Jr., Jason and Owen crossed over from Kansas to Iowa. 

As he left Kansas, Brown was carrying a letter from Charles 
Robinson, a Free-State leader and first Governor of Kansas. About 
two decades after Brown's death, Robinson turned into a mortal 
enemy of Brown's memory, but in i8^6, he wrote the following: 

Lawrence, Sept 15, 1856, 

Capt. John Brown: My Dear Sir:—I take this opportunity to ex¬ 
press to you my sincere gratification that the late report that you 
were among the killed at the battle of Osawatomie is incorrect. 

Your course, so far as I have been informed, has been such as to 
merit the highest praise from every patriot, and I cheerfully 
accord to you my heartfelt thanks for your prompt, efficient and 
timely action against the invaders of our rights and the murderers 
of our citizens. History will give your name a proud place on her 
pages, and posterity will pay homage to your heroism in the cause 
of God and Humanity, 

Trusting that you will conclude to remain in Kansas and serve 
during the war the cause you have done so much to sustain, and 
with earnest prayers for your health and protection from the 
shafts of Death that so thickly beset your path, I subscribe myself. 

Very respectfully 

Your Ob’t Servant 

C. Robinson 


It was at the beginning of 1857 that Brown reached Boston. He 
met the city s outstanding philanthropists, scholars and anti-slavery 
leaders, and impressed them with his abilities as a leader of men and 
with his sincerity and devotion to the anti-slaverj'^ cause. During his 
stay in Boston and other Eastern cities he succeeded in enlisting the 
moral and financial support of a secret committee of men who 
served as his devoted backers during the ensuing years. These were 
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Gerrit Smith, Dr. Samuel G, Howe, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
George L. Stearns, Theodore Parker and Franklin B. Sanborn. How¬ 
ever, in 1857, their knowledge of his plans included only future 
forays in Kansas. It was not until the following year that they 
learned of the projected attack in Virginia. 

In March, 1857. in New York. Brown met Hugh Forbes, a British 
soldier-of-fortune, who had fought under Garibaldi in Italy. Im¬ 
pressed by his knowledge and ability. Brown hired Forbes to train 
recruits for service in Kansas and Virginia. Ultimately, Forbes proved 
a greater hindrance than help. He broke with Brown in 1858, when 
the plan for the attack on Virginia had already matured, and then 
threatened to publicize the entire scheme. As a result. Brown was 
forced to postpone his plans for an entire year. 

Brown spent a good part of the spring and summer of 1857 in rais¬ 
ing funds for future campaigns in Kansas, and at the beginning of 
November he was back in the Territory. But he found little to do 
there. Conditions had quieted considerably, the Free-.State settlers 
had scored significant successes at the polls, and Governor Robert J. 
Walker of Mississippi, who had succeeded Governor Geary, seemed 
sincerely interested in preventing fraudulent voting. Brown left 
Kansas before the end of November, but not before he had made 
another important decision : to launch the attack on Harpers Ferry 
as soon as possible. By the time he left Kansas, he had already en¬ 
listed ten recruits, including his son Owen. 

He brought his men to .Springdale, Iowa, found quarters for them 
and then headed East to meet with his supporters and to secure their 
financial help. He spent three weeks with Frederick Douglass in 
Rochester, visited with Gerrit Smith, Sanborn and others in Peter- 
boro. New York, saw Higginson, Parker, Howe. Sanborn and Stearns 
in Boston, and spent some time in Canada, where he visited St. 
Catherine’s, Ingersoll, Chatham and Toronto, and met many leaders 
of the Negro communities. He decided to hold a convention of his 
followers at Chatham, returned to .Springdale where he gathered his 
men and brought them back to Chatham. 

The convention opened on May 8, 1858. Pre.senl were Brown's 
party of twelve, including himself, and thirty-five Negroes. To allay 
suspicion, it was announced that the purpose of the convention was 
to organize a Masonic lodge among Negroes. The presiding officer 
was Rev. William Charles Munroe, pastor of a Detroit Negro church: 
the sccTclary, John H, Kagi, was later killed at Harpens i-erry. 
The proceedings included an address by Brown, in which he pre- 
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sented his plans, the adoption of a “ Provisional Constitution and 
Ordinances for the People of the United States,” and the election of 
officers. 

Bro^vn's plan, apparently, was to move from the convention to the 
point of attack in Virginia. But he had not reckoned on the interven¬ 
tion of Forbes. While the convention was yet in session it was 
learned that Forbes had revealed the substance of the plans to certain 
political leaders. Brown’s backers, with the exception of Higginson, 
were terrified and demanded that the entire project be abandoned 
for the time being. Brown acceded to their demands and directed 
his steps toward Kansas, re-entering the territory at the end of June, 
where he lived under the name of Shubel Morgan. He spent most of 
his time in southeastern Kansas, w'here James Montgomery, a Free- 
State guerrilla leader, had been operating. Brown’s most famous 
exploit while there was a foray into Missouri, on December 20, 
where he and his men forcefully liberated eleven Negro slaves, 
brought them safely to Canada—a distance of eleven hundred miles 
—in eighty-two days, with the authorities constantly on their heels 
and a price of $250.00 on Brown’s head. 

As the spring of 1859 approached, the fears occasioned by Forbes's 
revelations subsided, and Brown felt ready for the move which had 
been his ultimate goal for twenty years. He rented the Kennedy 
Farm in Maryland, at the beginning of July, used it as a base for 
preparaiion.s, and on the night of October 16 set out with eighteen 
of Ills men leaving three behind at the farm—to capture Harpers 
Ferry. Harpers Ferry was chosen because ivithin it were located a 
United States Armory and Arsenal, which could provide arms for 
the numerous slaves who were expected to flock to Brown’s stand¬ 
ard. The town was taken without difficulty, but Brown delay^ed 
unnecessarily. By Monday afternoon he was surrounded by the 
Virginia militia and escape became impossible. On Tuesday morning, 
the doors of the engine house in which Brown and his surviving men 
had taken refuge were battered down by U S. Marines under the 
command of Colonel Robert E, Lee, and the battle was over. 

The raid had proven a failure. The slaves had not been liberated 
nor did they rise to assist those who sought to free them. Of the 
twenty-two men comprising the " Army of Liberation.’’ five escaped, 
ten were killed and .seven, including Brown, captured and hanged 
later. Other casualties included seven dead—a free Negro, two slaves, 
a Marine and three white citizens^and ten wounded 

Brown was brought to trial on October 25. a week after capture. 
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and was found guilty six days later of three crimes ; conspiring with 
slaves to rebel, murder and treason. Though his lawyers sought to 
enter a plea of insanity on the basis of affidavits received from resi¬ 
dents of Ohio, he rejected the attempts and refused to permit any 
such plea. Concerning the trial itself, Richard B. Morris, the well- 
known historian, notes that it was " flagrantly unfair.” 

The right of the accused to a reasonable time to prepare for trial 
was shockingly violated. Brown was forced to stand trial the very 
same day he was indicted. Scrupulous though the court was to 
provide the accused with competent trial counsel, it erroneously 
denied him the right to engage lawyers of his own choice. When, 
finally, his own counsel took over, they were given no time to 
familiarize themselves with the case against their client. 

To this catalogue of judicial errors must be added a last one: 
John Brown was tried and sentenced for a crime of which he could 
not conceivably have been guilty. How the accused could have 
committed treason against Virginia when he was neither a citizen 
nor a resident of that state and owed it no allegiance was never 
clarified by the law-enforcement authorities. Objectivity and 
reason gave way to hy.steria and vigilantism. This was no time for 
technicalities. It was enough that John Brown be convicted of a 
crime carrying the capital penalty and that the sentence of the 
court be carried out with expedition.’•'* 

Morris also suggests that Brown should have been examined by an 
alienist or psychiatrist, and implies that if he had been, he might 
never have been brought to trial. As has just been indicated, efforts 
were made during the trial to have him adjudged insane. On the 
second day of the trial. Brown’s lawyer received a telegram from 
A, H. Lewis of Akron, Ohio, editor of the Summit Beacon, emphasiz¬ 
ing that insanity was hereditary in Brown's family on his mother’s 
side. After the trial, in a further attempt to secure clemency, nine¬ 
teen affidavits, gathered by one of Brown’s lawyers from relatives 
and friends in Ohio, repeated the .same information and added that 
Brown was insane on the subject of slavery. At one point. Governor 
Wise issued an order to have Brown examined by an alienist, but 
then countermanded the order. 

As to whether Brown wa.s or was not insane, the best answer lies 
in an examination of his behavior at the trial and afterward. Ccr- 
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tainly, his remarks and actions at the trial show no indication of 
insanity, nor has it ever been alleged that they do. His speech to the 
court before sentence was pronounced is regarded by many as one 
of the finest utterances in American literature; Emerson, indeed, 
compared it in later years to Lincoln's Gettysburg address. His letters 
from prison are models of lucidity and breathe a rare nobility of 
thought and character. " No lunatic/* writes Villard, “ ever penned 
such elevated and high-minded, and such consistent epistles.”^® 
Brown's concentration upon slavery and its evils throughout the 
latter part of his life, which is the usual reason given for alleging his 
insanit)', was indeed intense and unusual for his day. But it was not 
unusual when compared to that of such men and women as William 
Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Lydia Maria Child, Theodore 
Parker, Charles Sumner, Maria Weston Chapman and Parker Pills- 
bury, to name but a few, who devoted their lives to the anti-slavery 
cause, suffered hardships and privations for its sake, and at various 
occasions were also accused of being fanatics and insane on the sub¬ 
ject of slavery. The lesson to be learned from their example is simply 
that to be deeply sensitive to injustice, to be willing to devote one's 
life to an unpopular cause, to give up the pursuit of one’s own gain 
to alleviate the suffering of others, involves running the risk of being 
called fanatic and even in.sane by the smug, the callous and the well- 
placed members of society. “The prophet is a fool, the man of the 
spirit is mad! ’’ has echoed through the ages, from the days of Hosea 
to our own. 

Finally, perhaps the most important evidence as to the nature of 
John Bro^^'n s mind and (haracter is to be found in the devotion to 
him of the twenty-one young men—intelligent, able and high- 
minded who lived with him and knew him as a leader and a friend, 
and who followed him even unto death.*' 
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John Brown's end came on December 2, on a scaffold in Charles¬ 
town. His execution served as a visible demonstration by the state of 
Virginia of the condign punishment ultimately in store for those 
who sought to tamper with the institution of slavery; for the slave 
seeking to escape from bondage and for the free man, white or 
colored, who dared to aid him. 

To the North, however. Brown’s execution brought a far different 
lesson. For in John Brown, whose venture at Harpers Ferry it first 
saw as the desperate act of a demented old man oblivious to the 
realities of the world, the North came to see the embodiment of all 
that was noble, courageous, and self-sacrificing in man’s love for his 
fellow man. It saw beyond the bloodshed and death into the heart of 
a man who had identified himself with the poorest, the lowliest, the 
most forsaken people of the land, had thrown in his lot with theirs, 
had given up his home, his possessions, his ambitions, his wife and 
children whom he loved, even life itself, to bring freedom and 
dignity to men, women and children who had known only the bitter¬ 
ness and hopelessness of slavery. As they saw the state of Virginia, 
in all of its majesty, proceed in indecent haste to exact the life of the 
man who had threatened its power, the people of the North learned, 
as little else could have taught them, that the structure of slavery 
remained intact primarily through the power of the whip, the 
gun and the gallows and chat when these were gone there was little 
else left. They learned, coo, that wealth and happiness derived from 
the sweat of slaves was not less easily relinquished than that gotten 
through more honorable means, and that the slaveholder would 
fight desperately, with all the means at his disposal, to maintain the 
foundation of his wealth and power. It was then that many in the 
North realized that the issue of slavery and freedom would be 
decided by the weapons that the South had chosen. The battle at 
Harpers Ferry demonstrated what those weapons were. 
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?* ■ a lafBc ianiily who devotes a monih to such an Mhormoon 

^ clwc reading of the letter In question, which is primed in fwlt in ?- T 
Sanborn s John Drown, pp, 45-31. reveals the very opposite of what Prof Nevins bclicvrs i; rrL 
wove. In the ciler Brown writes as follows; " ft i. now nearly a nionih since I began on another 
^ *<”« should go off 81 once, hut I have noi become verv 

and have a great deal to look after, and have had many interruptions. Wc have done nan of our 
^wing and expect to gel aij our corn tof which *c have a good crop) secure from frosrthk n-,v ” 
Prof. Vann Woodward , dlscunlon of Brown I, |„ - John Brown's l^iva.c v£^ar ” 

CrUh ed. by Daniel Aaron fNcw Vork; Alfred A. Knopf. 1952). pp 1 to‘i 30 ^of N,.v nt . 
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When the war came, almost two years later, the man who had 
been hanged rose, as it were, from his grave to march again with 
those who had finally taken up the cause for which he had fought, 
and, by proffering the example of his life and work, helped to 
achieve the victory which he had lost in life but gained in death. 
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PRELUDE TO HARPERS FERRY 

I T is fortunate for our knowledge of John Brown's early life that on his first 
visit to the home of George Luther Stearns, the wealthy Boston business¬ 
man who became one of his dearest friends and benefactors, little Henry 
Stearns was present when Brown told the story of his experiences in Kansas. 
It was Henry who prevailed upon Brown to write of his childhood in the 
remarkable letter which we reprint here. Many years later, on October 26 , 
1902, Henry wrote the following account of how the letter came to be 
written:* "On Sunday, January 4th, 1857. John Brown came 10 our house 
to consult with my father and mother about the troubles in Kansas. I was at 
that time about twelve years old. and I listened attentively to the conversa¬ 
tion. and to all he said about them, and young as I was 1 had some idea of 
the meaning of it. Especially was I touched by what he said about the suffer¬ 
ings of the little children there. When he was about to take his leave, I went 
to my father, and in a whisper asked him if I could give what pocket-money 
J had, to Captain Brown. I received permission to do so, and running to the 
place where I kept it, I look it to John Drown and said. ' Will you please buy 
something with this for some poor little boy in Kansas? ’ He patted me on the 
head, and replied: ' [ will, my son, and God bless you for your kind heart.’ 
Then 1 said ; ‘Captain Brown, will you sometime write me a letter, and tell 
me what sort of a little boy you were? ' He smiled and said that he would 
when he could spare the time. This letter, which is the only record of John 
Brovrn’s early life, was the result," 

Although the letter to Henry Stearns Is a late one chronologically, we 
present it here because of the light it throws upon John Brown’s earliest 
years. The letters that follow it arc in chronological order. 

Red Rock, Iowa, 15th, July, 1857. 

Mr Henry L Stearns My Dear Young Friend 

I have not forgotten my 
promise to write you; but my constant care, & anxiety : have obliged 
me [to] put it off a long time. I do not flatter myself that I can write 
anything that will very much interest you: but have concluded to 
send you a short story of a certain boy of my acquaintance: & fer 
convenience 8c. shortness of name, 1 will call him John. This story 
will be mainly a naration of follies 8 c errors; which it is to be hoped 
you may ovo/d; but there is one thing connected with it, wbi^h will 

’ ThJi accounC U In ihc OiwaSd Ourlton VUIanJ CoUecilon. George L. Siearna MkIct, Cclumbis 
Unlvefiliy Library* New York Cliy. 
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be calculated to encourage any young person to persevereing effort: 
& that is the degree of success in accomplishing his objects which to 
a great extent marked the course of this boy throughout my entire 
acquaintance >vith him; notwithstanding his moderate capacity; & 
still more moderate acquirements. 

John was born May 9th 1800, at Torrington, Litchfield Co. Con¬ 
necticut: of poor but respectable parents: a decendant on the side 
of his Father of one of the company of the Mayflower who landed 
at Plymouth 1620. His Mother was decended from a man who came 
at an early period to New England from Amsterdam, in Holland. 
Both his Fathers and his Mothers Fathers served in the war of the 
revolution : His Fathers Father; died in a bam at New York while in 
the service, in 1776. 

I cannot tell you of anything in the first Four years of Johns hfe 
worth mentioning save that at that ec?Wy age he was tempted by 
Three Large Brass Pins belonging to a girl who lived in the family & 
stole them. In this he was detected by his Mother: & after having a 
full day to think of the wrong: received from her a thorough whip¬ 
ping. When he was Five years old his Father moved to Ohio; then a 
vdlderness filled with wild beasts. Sc Indians. During the long journey 
which was performed in part or mostly with an O.v team; he was 
called on by turns to assist a boy Five years older (who had been 
adopted by his Father & Mother) & learned to think he could accom¬ 
plish smart Things in driving the Cows: & riding the horses. Some¬ 
times he met with Rattle Snakes which were very large; & which 
some of the company generally managed to kill. After getting to 
Ohio in JS05 he was for some time rather afraid of the Indians. & 
of their Rific.s; but this soon wore off: Sc he used to hang about them 
quite as much as was consistent with good manners; & learned a 
trifle of their talk. 1 lis Father learned to dress Deer Skins & at 6 years 
old John was installed a young Buck Skin. He was perhaps rather 
observing as he ever after remembered the entire process of Deer 
Skin dressing; so that he could at any time dress his own leather such 
as Squirck Raccoon. Cat. Wolf, or Dog Skins : also learned to make 
\\ hip Lashes : which brought him some change at times: & was of 
con.siderable .service in many ways. At Six years old John began to 
e quite a rambler in the \\ild new countrt' finding birds and Squirels, 
& sometimes a wild Turkeys nest. But about this period he was placed 
in the School of adversity: which my young friend was a most 
necessary part of his early training. You may hiugh when you come 
to read about it; but these were .sore trials to John : whose earthly 
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treasures were very £ew, & small. These were the beginning of a 
severe but much needed coui.se of dicipline which he afterward was 
to pass through; & which it is to be hoped has learned him before 
this time that the Heavenly Father sees it best to take all the little 
things out of his hands which he has ever placed in them. When 
John was in his Sixth year a poor Indian boy gave him a Yellow 
Marble the first he had ever seen. This he thought a great deal of; & 
kept it a good while; but at last he lost it beyound recovery. It took 
years to heal the wound; & I think he cried at times about it. About 
Five months after this he caught a young Squirel tearing off his tail 
in doing it and getting severely bitten at the same time himself. He 
however held on to the little bob tail Squirrel; & finally got him per¬ 
fectly tamed, so that he almost idolized his pet. This too be lost; by 
its wandering away; or by getting killed : & for a year or Two John 
was in mourmn^; 8c looking at all Squirrels he could see to try & dis¬ 
cover Bob tail, if possible. I must not neglect to tell you of a verry 
bad 8c foolish habbit to which John was somewhat addicted. I mean 
telling lies; generally to screen himself from blame; or from punish¬ 
ment. He could not well endure to be reproached; 8c I now think had 
he been oftener encouraged to be entirely frank; by making frank¬ 
ness a kind of atonement for some of his faults; he would not have 
been so often guilty of this fault; nor have been obliged to struggle 
so long in after life with so mean a habit. 

John was never quarrelsome; but was excessively fond of the hard¬ 
est 8c roughest kind of plays; 8t could never get enough [of] them. 
Indeed when for a short time he was sometimes sent to School the 
opportunity it afforded to wrestle. 8c Snow ball, 8c run. Sc jump, & 
knock off old seedy Wool hats; offered to him almost the only com¬ 
pensation for the confinement, & restraints of school. I need not tell 
you that with such feeling 8c but little chance of going to school at 
all ; he did not become much of a schollar. He would always choose 
to stay at home Sc work hard rather than be sent to school; Sc during 
the warm season might generally be seen barefooted, 8t bareheaded: 
with Buckskin Breeches suspended often with one leather strap over 
his shoulder but sometimes with Two. To be sent off through the 
wilderness alone to very considerable distances was particularly his 
delight; 8c in this he was often indulged so that by the time he was 
Twelve years old he was sent off more than a Hundred Miles with 
companies of cattle: & he would have thought his character much 
injured had he been obliged to be helped in any such job. This was a 
boyish kind of feeling but characteristic however. 
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At Eight years old John was left a Motherless boy which loss was 
complete & permanent for not withstanding his Father again married 
to a sensible, inteligent, & on many accounts a very estimable 
woman: yet he never addopted her in feeling: but continued to 
pine after his own Mother for years. This opperated very unfavour¬ 
ably uppon him; as he was both naturally fond of females; & withall 
extremely diffident; & deprived him of a suitable conne[c]ting link 
between the different sexes; the want of which might under some 
circumstances have proved his ruin. 

When the war broke out with England; his Father soon com¬ 
menced furnishing the troops with beef cattle, the collecting & driv¬ 
ing of which afforded him some opportunity for the chase (on foot) 
of wild steers, & other cattle through the woods. During this war he 
had some chance to form his own boyish judgment of men & 
measures: Sl to become somewhat familiarly acquainted with some 
who have figured before the country since that time. The effect of 
what he saw during the war was to so far disgust him with Military 
affairs that he would neither train, or drill; but paid fines; & got 
along like a Quaker untill his age finally has cleared him of Military 
duty. 

During the war with England a circumstance occurred that in the 
end made him a most determined Abolitionist: & led him to declare, 
or Swear: Sternal war with slavery. He was staying for short time 
with a very gentlemanly landlord since a United States Marshall who 
held a slave boy near his own age very active, inteligent, & good feel- 
ing; & to whom John was under considerable obligation for numer¬ 
ous little acts of kindness. The Master made a great pet of John : 
brought him to table with his first company: & friends; called their 
attention to every little smart thing he said or did: & to the fact of 
his being more than a hundred miles from home with a company of 
cattle alone; while the negro boy (who was fully if not more than 
his equal) was badly clothed, poorly fed; St lodged in cold weather: 
St beaten before his eyes with Iron Shovels or any other thing that 
came first to hand. This brought John to reflect on the wretched, 
hopeless condition, of Fatherless St Motherless slave children : for 
such children have neither Fathers or Mothers to protect. & provide 

for them. He sometimes would raise the question : is God their 
Father? 

At the age of Ten years, an old friend induced him to read a little 
history: & offered him the free use of a good library by: which he 
acquired some taste for reading : which formed the principle part of 
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his early education ; & diverted him in a great measure from bad 
company. He by this means grew to be very fond of the company, 
& conversation of old & inteligent persons. He never attempted to 
dance in his life; nor did he ever learn to know one of a pack of 
Cards, from another. He learned nothing of Grammer; nor did he get 
at school so much knowledge of comm[on] Arithmetic as the Four 
ground rules. This will give you some general idea of the first Fifteen 
years of his life: during which time he became very strong St large 
of his age & ambitious to perform the full labour of a man; at almost 
any kind of hard work. By reading the lives of great, wise, St good 
men their sayings, & writings; he grew to a dislike of vain & frivo¬ 
lous conversation, St persons; 8c was often greatly obliged by the 
kind manner in which older, & more inteligent persons treated him 
at their houses; 8t in conversation; which was a great relief on 
account of his extreme bashfulness. 

He very early in life became ambitious to excel in doing anything 
he undertook to perform. This kind of feeling 1 would reccommenri 
to all young persons both male St female: as it will certainly tend 
to secure admission to the company of the more inteligent; St better 
portion of every community. By all means endeavour to excel in 
some laudable pursuit. 

I had like to have forgotten to tell you of one of Johns misfortunes 
which set rather hard on him while a young boy. He had by some 
means perhaps by gift of his Father become the owner of a little 
Ewe Lamb which did finely till it was about Two Thirds grown; & 
then sickened 8 c died. This brought another protracted mourning 
season : not that he felt the pecuniary loss so heavily : for that was 
never his disposition : but so strong & earnest were his atachmcnls. 

John had been taught from earliest childhood to “ fear God & keep 
his commandments;’’ & though quite skeptical he had always by 
turns felt much .serious doubt as to hi.s future well being; & about 
this time became to some extent a convert to Christianity & ever 
after a firm believer in the divine authenticity of the Bible. With this 
book he became very familiar; & po.ssc.ssed a most unusual memory 
of it[s] entire contents, 

Now some of the things I have been telling of: were just such as 1 
would rcccommend to you : & I would like to know that you had 
selected those out; & adopted them as part of your own plan of life; 
& I wish you to have some defJinite plan. Many seem to have none : 
& others never stick to any that do they form. This was not the case 
with John. He followed up with tenacity whatever he set about so 
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long as it answered his general purpose : & hence he rarely failed in 
some good degree to effect the things he undertook. This was so 
much the case that he habitually expected to succeed in his under¬ 
takings. With this feeling shouW be coupled; the consciousness that 
our plans are right in themselves. 

During the period I have named John had acquired a kind of 
ownership to certain animals of some little value but as he had come 
to understand that the title of minors might be a little imperfect; he 
had recourse to various means in order to secure a more independ¬ 
ent; & perfect right of property. One of those means was to ex¬ 
change with his Father for something of far less value. Another was 
by trading with other persons for something his Father had never 
owned. Older persons have sometimes found difficulty with titles: 

From Fifteen to Twenty years old, he spent most of his time work¬ 
ing at the Tanner & Curriers trade keeping Bachelors hall; & he 
officiateing as Cook; & for most of the time as foreman of the estab¬ 
lishment under his Father. During this period he found much trouble 
with some of the bad habits I have mentioned & with some that I 
have not told you of: His con[s]cience urging him forward with 
great power in this matter: but his close attention to business; & 
success in its management: together with the way he got along with 
a company of men, & boys; made him quite a favorite with the 
serious & more inteligent portion of older persons. This was so much 
the case: & secured for him so many little notices from those he 
esteemed: that his vanity was very much fed by it; & he came for¬ 
ward to manhood quite full of self conceit; & self confident: not¬ 
withstanding his extreme bashfulness. A younger brother used some¬ 
times to remind him of this: & to repeat to him this expression 
which you may somewhere find; " A King against whom there is no 
rising up. The hrd it so early formed of being obeyed rendered him 
in after life too ni’ ch disposed to speak in an imperious or dictating 
way. From Fifteen years &. upward he felt a good deal of anxiety to 
learn: but could only read. & studdy a little; both for want of time; 
& on account of inflamation of the eyes. He however managed by 
the help of books to make himse[lF| tolerably well acquainted with 
common Arithmetic: & Surveying: which he practiced more or less 
after he was Twenty years old. 

At a little past Twenty years led by his own inclination & 
prompted also by his Father he married a remarkably plain; but neat 
industrious & economical girl; of excellent character; earnest piety; 
& good practical common sence; about one year younger than him- 
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self. This woman by her mild, frank, & more than all else: by her 
very consistent conduct; acquired; 8c ever while she lived maintained 
a most powerful; and good influence over him. Her plain but kind 
admonitions generally had the right effect; without arousing his 
haughty obstinate temper. John began early in life to discover a 
great liking to fine Cattle, Horses. Sheep; & Swine: & as soon as 
circumstances would enable him he began to be a practical Shep¬ 
herd : it being a calling for which in early life he had a kind of 
enthusiastic longing : together with the idea that as a business it bid 
fair to afford him the means of carrying out his greatest or principle 
object. 1 have now given you a kind of general idea of the early life 
of this boy; Sc if I believed it would be worth the trouble; or afford 
much interest to any good feeling person; 1 might be tempted to tell 
you something of his course in after life; or manhood. I do not say 
that I will do it. 

You will discover that in using up my half sheets to save paper; 

1 have written Two pages, so that one does not follow the other as it 
should. I have no lime to write it over; Sc but for unavoidable hind¬ 
rances in travelling 1 can hardly say when 1 should have written 
what 1 have. With an honest desire for your best good I subscribe 
myself Your Friend 

J Brown 

P S 1 had like to have forgotten to acknowledge your contribution in 
aid of the cause in which 1 serve. God Allmighty bless you; my Son : 

JB 


The letters that follow reveal John Brown in his relationship to members 
of his family, to friends, and to the anti-slavery enterprise. In the first, he 
writes to his father of the death of his first wife. Dianthe, in childbirth on 
August 10, 1832. Her death was preceded by that of the unnamed infant 
son to whom she had given birth. 


Randolph, Pa., August j i, 1832 

Dear Father; 

We are again smarting under the rod of our Heavenly Father. Last 
night about eleven o'clock my affectionate, dutiful and faithful 
Dianthe (to use her own words) bade 'farewell to Earth.' My own 
health is so poor that I have barely strength to give you a short 
history of what pas.sed since I wrote you last. Her health, 1 think 
mentioned in my last letter, was very poor, partly owing to her 
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pregnancy but more perhaps to a difficulty about her heart. She 
however kept about a little. , . [The doctor] advised her situation 
was critical, but this information did not depress her spirits. She 
made answer ' I thought I might go to rest on God’s Sabbath.’ At her 
request the children were brought to her and she with heavenly com¬ 
posure gave faithful advice to each. 

Our hopes were quite revived for the first twenty-four hours for 
her recovery. About that time her difficulty of the heart palpitation 
became so great that we thought her dying for some hours. She how¬ 
ever revived but not to gain much strength after. Her reason was 
unimpaired and her mind composed with the Peace of God. To¬ 
morrow she is to lay beside our little aan. 

From your sorrowing son 

John Brown 


To his brother. Frederick, of Hudson. Ohio. John Brown was then a success* 
ful businessman as well as the postmaster in Randolph (now New Richmond). 
Pennsylvania. This is the first written reference by Brown to any plan to 
assist Negroes, 

Randolph, Nov. 2i, 1834. 

Dear Brother ,—As I have had only one letter from Hudson since you 
left here, and that some weeks since, 1 begin to get uneasy and 
apprehensive that all i.s not well. 1 had satisfied my mind about it for 
some time, in expectation of seeing father here, but I begin to give 
that up for the present. Since you left me 1 have been trying to 
devise some means whereby I might do something in a practical way 
for my poor fellow-men who are in bondage, and having fully con¬ 
sulted the feelings of my wife and my three boys, we have agreed to 
get at least one negro boy or youth, and bring him up as we do our 

give him a good English education, learn him what we 
can about the history of the world, about business, about general 
subjects, and. above all, try to teach him the fear of God. We think of 
three ways to obtain one: First, to try to get some Christian slave¬ 
holder to release one to us. Second, to get a free one if no one will 
let us have one that is a slave. Third, if that does not succeed, we 
have all agreed to submit to considerable privation in order to buy 
one. This we are now using means in order to effect, in the confident 

expectation that God is about to bring them all out of the house of 
bondage. 
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I will just mention that when this subject was first introduced, 
Jason had gone to bed; but no sooner did he hear the thing hinted, 
than his warm heart kindled, and he turned out to have a part in the 
discussion of a subject of such exceeding interest. I have for years 
been trying to devise some way to get a school a-going here for 
blacks, and I think that on many accounts it would be a most favor¬ 
able location. Children here would have no intercourse with vicious 
people of their own kind, nor with openly vicious persons of any 
kind. There would be no powerful opposition influence against such 
a thing; and should there be any, I believe the settlement might be 
so effected in future as to have almost the whole influence of the 
place in favor of such a school. Write me how you would like to 
join me, and try to get on from Hudson and thereabouts some first- 
rate abolitionist families with you. I do honestly believe that our 
united exertions alone might soon, with the good hand of our God 
upon us, effect it all. 

This has been with me a favorite theme of reflection for years. 1 
think that a place which might be in some measure settled with a 
view to such an object would be much more favorable to such an 
undertaking than would any such place as Hudson, with all its con¬ 
flicting interests and feelings; and I do think such advantages ought 
to be afforded the young blacks, whether they are all to be immedi¬ 
ately set free or not. Perhaps we might, under God, in that way do 
more towards breaking their yoke effectually than in any other. If 
the young blacks of our country could once become enlightened, it 
would most assuredly operate on slavery like firing powder confined 
in rock, and all slaveholders know it well. Witness their heaven¬ 
daring laws against teaching blacks. If once the Christians in the free 
States would set to work in earnest in teaching the blacks, the people 
of the slaveholding States would find themselves constitutionally 
driven to set about the work of emancipation immediately. The laws 
of this State are now such that the inhabitants of any township may 
raise by a tax in aid of the Slate school fund any amount of money 
they may choose by a vote, for the purpose of common schools, 
which any child may have access to by application. If you will join 
me in this undertaking, I will make with you any arrangement of 
our temporal concerns that .shall be fair. Our health is good, and our 
prospects about business rather brightening. 

Affectionately yours. 

John Brown 
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John Brown removed to Franklin. Mills (now Kent), Ohio, in 1835* 'With 
his family. Although he had been successful in business, his financial position 
deteriorated seriously as a result of his speculations in land and the depr^ 
sion of 1837. Subjected to numerous lawsuits, he was declared bankrupt in 
1842, and emerged stripped of all his property. During these years he tiu^ned 
to cattle-trading and sheep-raising for a livelihood. He made two trips to New 
England with herds of cattle—the first at the end of 1838, returning in 
February 1839, the second in March 1839. returning in July—in the course 
of which the following letters were written. 

New York 5th Decern 1838 

Dear Wife and Children 

A kind & merciful God has kept me hitherto. 1 arrived here four 
days ago, but shall probably leave soon. 1 have not had the pleasure 
of hearing from you since I left or yet, hope I may before I leave. I 
have not yet succeeded in my business, but think the prospect such 
that 1 do not by any means despair of final success. As to that, may 
Gods holy will be done. My unceasing and anxious care for the 
present and everlasting welfare of evry [member] of my family 
seems to be threefold as I get seperaied farther and farther from 
them. Forgive the many faults & foibles you have seen in me, and 
try to proffit by anything good in either my example, or my council; 
Try and not any of you get weary of well doing. Should the older 
boys read and coppy my old letters as I proposed to them, I want to 
have them all preserved with care. The time of my return is verry 
uncertain, but will be soon as is in any way consistent I will write 
you again, when ! have opportunity. I know of no place where I 
shall be so likely to hear from you as at this place at present and 
God Allmighty bless and keep you all 

your affectionate Husband and Father 

JOHN BROWN 


New Hartford, 12th June 1839 

My dear wife and children; 

I write to let you know that I am in comfortable health, and that 
1 expect to be on my way home in the course of a week, should 
nothing befal me. If I am longer detained, I will write you again. 
The cattle business has succeeded about as 1 expected, but I am now 
somewhat in fear that I shall fail of getting the nnoney 1 expected on 
the loan. Should that be the wnll of Providence, I know of no other 
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way but we must consider ourselves very poor; for our debts must 
be paid, if paid at a sacrifice. Should that happen (though it may not) 
I hope God, who is rich in mercy, will grant us grace to conform to 
our circumstances with cheerfulness and true resignation. I want to 
see each of my dear family very much, but must wait God’s time. 
Try all of you to do the best you can, and do not one of you be dis¬ 
couraged; tomorrow may be a much brighter day. Cease not to ask 
God’s blessing on yourselves and me. Keep this letter wholly to your¬ 
selves, excepting that 1 expect to start for home soon, and that I did 
not write confidently about my success, should any one inquire. 
Edward is well, and Oliver Mills. You may show this to my father, 
but to no one else. I am not without great hopes of getting relief, I 
would not [now] have you understand, but things have looked more 
unfavorable for a few days. 1 think I shall write again before 1 start. 
Earnestly commending you every one to God and to his mercy, 
which endureth forever, I remain 

Your affectionate husband and father 

John Brown 


The friends here I believe are all well 



Winchester, Ct. 19th June 1839. 

My Dear Wife and Children; 

Through the great goodness of God. I am once more on my way 
home, and should nothing befall me, I hope to see you all by about 
the ist of July. I expect to return by way of our place in Pa. 

1 have left no stone unturned to place my affairs in a more settled 
and comfortable shape, and now should I, after all my sacrifice of 
body and mind be compelled to return, a very poor man, how would 
my family receive me? I do not say that such will be the fact, but 
such may be the fact. 1 expect at any rate to bring all of you that 
can read, a book that has afforded me great support and comfort 
during my long absence. 

I have got the book for John that he wanted me to get for him and 
mean to get the truss at Albany for Jason. 

Should nothing hinder me on the road, perhaps you may not hear 

from me till I return. 

Your affectionate husband and father, 

John Brown 
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In June 1839, John Brown received $2800.00 from the New England Woolen 
Company at Rockville, Connecticut, through their agent George Kello^. He 
used the sum for his personal needs and was then unable to repay it. The 
following letters reveal the desperate circumstances underlying that action 
and the subsequent poverty to which he and his family were reduced. 


Franklin Mills, 27th Aug 1839 

George Kellogg, Esqr 
Dear Sir: 

Yours of the 2nd was received in season, & I have no excuse 
for not answering it promptly, except that I have found it hard to 
take up my pen to record, & to publish, my own shame, &. abuse of 
the confidence of those whom 1 esteem, & who have treated me as a 
friend, & as a brother. I flattered myself till now, with the hope that 
I might be able to render a more favorable account of myself, but 
the truth, & the whole truth, shall be told. When I saw you at Ver¬ 
non, 1 was in dayly expectation of receiving a number of thousands 
of dollars from Boston, something over five of which I owed for 
money I had used belonging to our cattle company, (viz Wadsworth, 
Wells & myself). On the day 1 was to set out for home, as 1 was dis¬ 
appointed of the money I expected, I found no alternative but to go 
to jail, or to pledge the money the money [sic] you had confided to 
my trust, & in my extremity I did so with the most of it, pledging it 
for thirty days, believing that in less than that time I could certainly 
redeem it. as I expected a large amount from a source I did believe 
I could depend uppon. Though I have been waiting in painful 
anxiety I have been disappointed still, & as the best course 1 could 
take, I have made an assignment of all my real & personal property 
for the benefit of my creditors generally, as our laws forbid any pre 
ference. I think my property much more than sufficient to satisfy 
all demands, &. that ^ shall not have to subject you to anything worse 
in the end t'- : d’-. pjjointment &. delay. I am determined that shall 
be all, if I c ’»ily work out by the month, Sa by the day, to 
make up a full return. I have yet hopes of relief from Boston, & 
should that be, it will set matters in measure to right again. 1 have 
disposed of about 40 yards of your cloth, &. find it would go well if 
my affairs had stood as I expected. Wool has sold at much higher 
prices here than was expected, & higher than I should have dared 
to pay had your money been in my possession when 1 got home. 

Unworthily yours 

JOHN BROWN 
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Seeking a way out of his financial difficulties. Brown endeavoured to 
negotiate the purchase of one thousand acres of Virginia land from Oberlin 
College. On April 3. 1840, the trustees of the college accepted his offer to 
survey the land " for one dollar per day, and a modest allowance for neces¬ 
sary expenses.”* The next few months found him engaged in making his 
surveys, which were received by the trustees on July 14. It was in the course 
of a survey that he wrote to his family from Ripley (now Alma). Tyler 
County, Virginia. 

Because of Brown's hesitancy in accepting the land when the trustees of 
the college offered it to him. and a subsequent change of heart by the 
trustees, the transaction fell through. 


Tyler Co Va 27th April 1840 

My Dear Wife & Children 

I arived on the 17th at this place. Have been well ever since I lef[t] 
you &. every where kindly used. Have made some progress in my 
business; but do not now expect to get through before the 8 or 9 of 
May. I like the country as well as I expected, &. its inhabitants rather 
better I think we can find a place in it that will answer all the pur¬ 
poses for which we kneed this world. & have seen the spot where if 
it be the will of Providence, I hope one day to live with my family. 
I do not find the season so forward as I expected compared with our 
Ohio country but to enable you to compare a little I would say that 
some have planted their Corn more than a week since. Onion tops 
are pretty well grown, &. I saw Potatoes out of the ground more than 
a week ago on the river. Apples are about the size of large Peas & 
other things about in the same proportion Were the inhabitants as 
resolute and industriou.s, as the northern people, &. did they under¬ 
stand how to manage as well, they would become rich, but they are 
not generally so. They seem to have no Idea of improvement in their 
Cattle Sheep, or Hogs nor to know the use of enclosed pasture fields 
for their stock, but .spend a large portion of their time in hunting 
for their Cattle. Sheep & Horses, & the same habit continues from 
Father to Son. They have so little idea of moveing off any thing they 
have to sell, or of going away for any thing they kneed to buy, that 
their Merchants extort uppon them prodigiously. By comparcing 
them with the people of other parts of the Country. & world. I can 
see new and abundant proof that knowledge is power. 1 think we 
might be verry useful to them on many accounts, were we so dis¬ 
posed. May God in mercy keep us all, & enable us to get wisdom, 
and with all our getting or looseing to get understanding 

Affectionately yours 
John Brown 


* 0»w&ld Garritoo ViJJacd, rl#,, p. 31. 
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I intended to have left word to have some one go to Dazlys for 
Upper leather so that Jason might have a pair of boots made, but 


forgot it 


Yours] B 


Advice to his eldest son, John, Jr. 


Hudson 18th Jany 1841 

Dear Son John 

Since I parted with you at Hudson some thoughts have passed 
through my mind which my intence anxiety for your welfare 
prom[p]ts me to communicate by writing. I think the situation in 
which you have been placed by Providence at this early period of 
your life will afford to yourself and others some little test of the 
sway you may be expected to exert over mind in after life, & I am 
glad on the whole to have you brought in some measure to the test 
in your youth. If you cannot now go into a disordered country 
school and gain its confidence, &. esteem, & reduce it to good order, 
& waken up the energies & the verry soul of every rational being in 
it yes of every mean ill behaved, ill governed, snotty, boy & girl that 
compose it; & secure the good will of the parents, then how how 
how are you to stimulate Asses to attempt a passage of the Alps. If 
you run with footmen & they should we[a]ry you how should you 
contend with horses. If in the land of peace they have wearied you, 
then how how how will you do in the swelling of Jordan. Shall I 
answer the question myself. If any man lack wisdom let him ask 
of God who giveth liberally unto all and upbraideth not. Let me say 
to you again love them all &. commend them, & yourself to the God 
to whom Solomon sought in his youth & he shall bring it to pass. 
You have heard me tell of dividing a school into two great spelling 
classes &. of its effects if you should think best & can remember the 
process you can try it. Let the grand reason that one course is right, 
& another wrong be kept continueally before your own mind & be* 
fore your school 

From your affectionate father 

John Brown 
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Brown was declared bankrupt on Sept. 28. 1842. He nevertheless felt 
morally obligated (as the following documents indicate) to pay his debts to 
the New England Woolen Company and to a business partner, Heman Oviatt. 


Richfield, Oct. 17, 1842 

Whereas I, John Brown, on or about the 15th day of June, A.D. 
1839, received of the New England Company (through their agent. 
George Kellogg, Esq.), the sum of twenty-eight hundred dollars for 
the purchase of wool for said company, and imprudently pledged 
the same for my own benefit, and could not redeem it; and whereas 
I have been legally discharged from my obligations by the laws of 
the United States,—I hereby agree (in consideration of the great 
kindness and tenderness of said Company toward me in my calam¬ 
ity. and more particularly of the moral obligation I am under to 
render to all their due), to pay the same and the interest thereon, 
from time to time, as Divine Providence shall enable me to do. Wit¬ 
ness my hand and seal 

John Brown 


Annexed to this agreement was the following letter : 

Richfield, Summit County, Ohio. Oct. 17. 1842 

George Kellogg. Esq. 

Dear Sir.—I have just received information of my final discharge 
as a bankrupt in the District Court, and I ought to be grateful that 
no one of my creditors has made any opposition to such discharge 
being given. I shall now, if my life is continued, have an opportunity 
of proving the sincerity of my past professions, when legally free to 
act as I choose. I am sorry to say that in consequence of the unfore¬ 
seen expense of getting the discharge, the loss of an ox, and the 
destitute condition in which a new surrender of my effects has 
placed me, with my numerous family, I fear this year must pass 
without my effecting in the way of payment what 1 have encour¬ 
aged you to expect (notwithstanding I have been generally prosper¬ 
ous in my business for the season). 

Respectfully your unworthy friend, 

John Brown 


D 



so 
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Richfield 29th Oct 1842 
Whereas Heman Oviatt of this place on or about 17th September 
A D 1839 paid on my account the sum of $5667.96 and costs of 
Court, and whereas I have since been discharged from all legal 
obligations by a decree of the United States Court I hereby (in con¬ 
sideration of numerous favors received of said Oviatt, but more 
particularly on account of the ever binding moral obligation 1 am 
under to render to all their due) agree to pay the same and the inter¬ 
est thereon from time to time (together with all other equitable 
claims of said Oviatt against me) as Divine Providence shall here¬ 
after enable me to do. 

* Witness my hand and Seal 

John Bro'wn Seal 

A poignant letter from John Brown to John, Jr., telling of the deaths of 
four of his children, three of whom were buried at one time. They were 
nine, six, three and one year old respectively. 

Richfield 25th Sept 1843 

Dear Son 

God has seen fit to visit us with the pestilence since you left 
us. and Four of our number sleep in the dust, and Four of us that are 
still living have been more or less unwell but appear to be nearly 
recovered. On the 4th Sept Charles was taken with the Dysentery 
and died on the i ith, about the lime that Charles died Sarah, Peter, 
& Austin were taken with the same complaint. Austin died on the 
2ist, Peter on the 22d & Sarah on the 23d and were all buried to¬ 
gether in one grave. This has been to us all a bitter cup indeed, and 
we have drunk deeply, but still the Lord reigneth and blessed be his 
great and holy name forever. In our sore affliction there is still some 
comfort. Sarah (like your own Mother) during her sickness dis¬ 
covered great composure of mind, and patience, together with strong 
assureance at times of meeting God in Paradise. She seemed to have 
no idea of recovering from the first, nor did she ever express the least 
desire that she might, but rather the reverse. We fondly hope that 
she is not disappointed. They were all children towards whom per¬ 
haps we might have felt a little partial but they all now lie in a little 
row together. Jason wants to add a few lines & I shall be short. 1 am 
yet feeble from the same disorder which may account for some of 
my blunders. We hope to see you when your term is out, it perhaps 
will not be best before. May you be enabled to cleanse your way 

[signature cut out] 
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Dear Brother 

These days are days of rebuke and severe trial with us. A few 
days ago you parted with us all in good health and cheerfulness, but 
now how different. Little did any of us think that that parting would 
be final with four of our number) I will not be lengthy, let us not 
murmur. The Judge of all the Earth, has done, and will do right. But 
let us give glory and honor and power and thanks unto him that 
sitteth on the throne forever and ever. 

Your Brother 
Jason Brown 


On January 9. 1844. John Brown entered into a business partnership with 
Simon Perkins. It lasted ten years and proved to be Brown's longest and last 
business venture. Soon after it ended he went to Kansas. On April 10. 1844. 
the Drown family moved into a house owned by Perkins not far from the 
Perkins’ house, in Akron. Ohio. 

AGREEMENT—JOHN BROWN & 

SIMON PERKINS 

The undersigned, Simon Perkins, Jr. and John Brown have this day 
agreed as follows viz. They agree to place the flocks of .sheep which 
they each now have in a joint concern at their value, and to share 
equally the gain or loss yearly, commencing on the 15th day of April 
of each year. 

Said Perkins agrees to furnish all the food and shelter that shall be 
necessary for the good of the flock from the ist of December of each 
year to the 15th of April of each year. 

Said Brown agrees on his part to furnish throughout the year all 
the care and attention of every description which the good of the 
flock may require, wash the sheep, shear the wool, sack and ship 
the same for market in the neatest and best manner, an equal set-off 
against the food &c. necessary for the wintering of the flock. 

The said parties agree to share equally the pasturing, and all other 
expenses of said flock yearly, and to improve and increase the same 
from time to time as the business will justify, and they may agree. 

Said Perkins agrees to let said Brown the frame dwelling-house on 
his farm (south of the house in which he now lives) door-yards, 
garden grounds, and the privilege of getting wood for fuel, for the 
rent of thirty-dollars a year commencing on the First of April next. 


tr-r 
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Said Brown agrees to pay that amount yearly, so long as he may con¬ 
tinue to occupy said house, from his share of the proceeds of said 
flock. 

Said Brown agrees to harvest the turnips and potatoes which said 
Perkins may raise yearly for the use of said flock. 

This agreement to remain in force for full years until the parties 
shall think proper to alter or dissolve it. 

Witness our names this ninth day of January 1844 

[Signed] Simon Perkins, junior 
John Brown 


Richfield nth Jany. 1844 

Dear Son 

Your Letter dated 2 ist Dec was received some days ago but I have 
purposely delayed till now in order to comply the better with your 
request that I should write you about every thing. We are all in 
health; amongst the number is a new sister^ about three weeks old. 
I know of no one of our friends that is not comfortably well. I have 
just met with Father he was with us a few days since & all were then 
well in that quarter. Our flock is well and we seem to be overtakeing 
our business in the tanery. Divine Providence seems to smile on our 
works at this time, I hope we shall not prove unthankful for any 
favour, nor forget the giver. I have gone to sleep a great many times 
while writing the above. The boys and Ruth are trying to improve 
some this winter &. are effecting a little I think I have lately entered 
into a copartnership with Simon Perkins Jr of Akron with a view to 
carry on the Sheep business extensively He is to furnish all the feed, 
& shelters for wintering as a set off against our taking all the care of 
the flock. All other expences we are to share equally, & to divide the 
proffits equally This arangement will reduce our cash rents at least 
$250, yearly & save our hireing help in Haying. We expect to keep 
the Capt Oviatt farm for pasturing, but my family will go into a 
verry good House belonging to Mr Perkins say from half a mile, to a 
mile, out of Akron. I think this is the most comfortable and the 
most favourable arangement of my worldly concerns that I ever 
had, and calculated to afford us more leisure for improvement, by 
day, & by Night, than any other I do hope that God has enabled us to 
make it in mercy to us, & not that he should send leanness into our 

foml*." OciotOT s”**^:!"***^ Fann; oiairicU Samuel Adams: died at Shively. Cali- 
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soul. Our time will all be at our own command except the care of 
the flock* We have nothing to do with providing for them in the 
winter excepting harvesting Rootabaga and Potatoes. This I think 
will be considered no mean alliance for our family & I most earnestly 
hope they they [sic] will have wisdom given to make the most of it. 
It is certainly endorseing the poor Bankrupt & his family three of 
whom were but recently in Akron jail‘ in a manner quite unex¬ 
pected, & proves that notwithstanding we have been a company of 
Belted Knights, our industrious & steady endeavours to maintain our 
integrity & our character have not been wholly overlooked. Mr 
P[erkins] is perfectly advised of our poverty, & the rimes that have 
passed over us. Perhaps you may think best to have some connection 
with this business: I do not know of any person in (Richfield) that 
you would be likely to be fond of hearing from in particular except¬ 
ing one at (Cleaveland) and if hearing from any person prove to be 
(a verry up stream) business I would advise not to worry at present. 
Will you let me know how it stands between you & all parties 
concerned,^ 

Your Father John Brown 

I will try to send at least $i, the next rime I write you. Do not pay 
the Postage on what you write me 

JB 


Dear Son John 


Akron 23d May 1843 


Yours of the 28th April we did not get verry season¬ 
ably as we have been verry busy, & not at the P office often. We are 
all obliged for your letter &. I hope thankful for any comforts or 
success that may attend you. If the days of mourning have in deed 
& in truth ceased; then I trust all is well, all is well, as it should be. 
& I have known fair days to follow after verry foul wether. The great 
trouble is we are apt to get too damp in a wet foggy spell. We are all 
well but little Anne who is afflicted with a singular eruption of the 
skin : & is withall quite unwell. We get along in our business as well 
as we ever have done 1 think. We loose some sheep but not as many 
as for two seasons past. Matters seem to go well betwixt us, & our 
friend Perkins, & for any thing that J know our worldly prospects 
are as good as we can bear. I hope that entire leanness of soul may 


^ For An int^rcftins account of this event. »ee Uawalil Garruen VJIIard. John Brown, New York. 
1M3. pp 37-41. 

* RcTcr^ 10 a love affair in which John« Jr., wa» (hen Involved. 
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not attend any little success in business, I do not know as we have 
yet any new plans. When we have we will let you hear, W^e are 
nearly through another yeaning time, & have lost but verry few. 
Have not yet counted Tails: Think there may be about Four Hun¬ 
dred. Never had a finer, or more thrifty lot. Expect to begin washing 
next week. Have received our medals. & Diploma, They are splendid 
toys, & appear to be knock down arguments among the sheep folk 
who have seen them. All were well at Hudson a few days since. 
Father was here, &. had just moved into the Humiston house out 
west. You did not say in your letter whether you ever conversed 
with him in regard to his plans for his old age. as was talked of when 
you were here, & was helping pick sheep. Should like to know if you 
did, &.C, Cannot tell you much more now, except it be that we all 
appear to think a great deal more about this world than about the 
next which proves that we are still verry foolish, I leave room for 
some others of the family to write if they will. Affectionately Yours 

John Brown 


In June 1846. the firm of Perkins and Brown opened an office in Spring* 
field. Mass., with Brown in charge. Brown’s function was to receive wool 
from growers, sort it and sell it according to grade. The wool was sold at a 
commission of two cents a pound. It was the hope of the wool growers of 
Pennsylvania, New York and Virginia who participated, that by selling 
graded wools to the manufacturers they would receive much higher prices 
for their wools than had previously been the case. At first only Jason and 
John, Jr. accompanied their father to Springfield. In July 1847 the rest of the 
family moved there, 

Springfield Mass 23d July 1846 

Friend Perkins 
Dear Sir 

Yours of the loth is received for which we are much 
obliged & we now are anxiously looking for another. 1 did not write 
you last week as I intended in consequence of the extreme press of 
business. Your kind hint about coppying the letters we write on 
business is exactly right and will be accepted, & 1 hope you will con¬ 
tinue to give any hints you may think of. We had however com¬ 
menced doing so on the first day after our arrival here, & I have 
never found our coppies worth more even now than they have cost. 
We have received so much wool that our freight bills have given us 
a good deal of anxiety, & trouble, but have got over that for the 
present by the sale of our wool yesterday (I mean) our own clip. We 
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sold for 69 cents all round, & are to get 70 cents if the new Tarriff 
bill does not pass. This is as well as we could do while the bill is 
pending, & makes the whole business drag. & we were badly 
cramped. We have bargained off some 20 odd thousand lbs to be 
taken as fast as we can class it. Our experiment will work finely, 
but we have been a little lame for want of the whole building we 
occupy only in part, & for want of some 10 to 20 thousand Dollars 
to deal out in safe advances on wool as received here. Had we been 
fixed right in these two things our most sanguine expectations 
would have been exceeded. Our business would yet be vastly in¬ 
creased could we make advances. Please say whether you would 
think it worth while to undertake it. or whether you would advise 
to have me affect some arrangement of that kind here. 1 have no 
doubt 1 could find abundance of partners here that would find the 
means if that were best, but 1 have never named the thing to any 
one, & do not intend to till you may advise to such steps. 1 might 
perhaps arrange with one of the banks here, if that were best. How¬ 
ever would it suit one of your brothers to come on here, & take hold 
with us in such an operation. There Is no mistake about doing a vast 
business, & perfectly safe. I have got a .standing insurance on $15,000 
worth of wool for three months. Cost $ 23 . 1 intended most of what 
I have said above for your own ear exc/us/ve/y. The immediate want 
of some money, & the fear of delay is what will lake away perhaps 
3/4 of the customers we should otherwise get this year. Persons 
being so much in a hurry is the principal objection any one raises to 
the measure. As it now is. it is not bad. It might not do any harm to 
let it be publicly known what our wool has sold at. with all the 
panic that now exists in the wool market on account of the Tarriff. 
The prospect-s of good &. brisk sales is very different from what it 
was before the Dough faces passed the bill through the house. If you 
are not more pressed for time than wc are, please let me hear all 
about matters at home Stc &c on receipt of this. We shall neglect to 
coppy this into our book. If wool sells low we shall feel it more in 
our own clip than in business here. 

Re.spectfully Yours 
JOHN BROWN 

P S We shall find no difficulty in .selling the inferior grades of wool 
here at some price, &. we get the same for it as for selling fine. Can 
not yet say what Col Dodger wool is worth. Will write again soon. 

Yours 


JB 
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Springfield 8th Nov 1846 

Sabbath evening 

MY DEAR AFFLICTED WIFE & CHILDREN 

I yesterday at night returned after an absence of several days from 
this place &. am uteriy unable 10 give any expression of my feelings 
on hearing of the dreadful news contained in Owens letter of the 
30th & Mr. Perkins of the 31st Oct. I seem to be struck almost dumb. 

One more dear little feeble child 1 am to meet no more till the 
dead small & great shall stand before God.* This is a bitter cup in¬ 
deed, but blessed be God: a brighter day shall dawn; & let us not 
sorrow as those that have no hope. Oh that we that remain, had 
wisdom wisely to consider; 8c to keep in view our latter end. Divine 
Providence seems to lay a heavy burden; & responsibility on you my 
dear Mary; but I trust you will be enabled to bear it in some measure 
as you ought, I exceedingly regret that 1 am unable to return, & 
be present to share your trials with you: but anxious as 1 am to be 
once more at home I do not feel at liberty to return yet. I hope to be 
able to get away before verry long; but cannot say when. 1 trust that 
none of you will feel disposed to cast an unreasonable blame on my 
dear Ruth on account of the dreadful trial we are called [to] suffer; 
for if the want of proper care in each, & all of us has not been 
attended with fatal consequenses it is no thanks to us. If 1 had a 
right sence of my habitual neglect of my familys Eternal interests; 1 
should probably go crazy. 1 humbly hope this dreadful afflictive Pro¬ 
vidence will lead us all more properly to appreciate the amazeing, 
unforseen, untold, consequences; that hang upon the right or wrong 
doing of things seemingly of trifling account. Who can tell or com¬ 
prehend the vast results for good, or for evil; that are to follow the 
saying of one little word. Evrything worthy of being done at all; is 
worthy of being done in good earnest, & in the best possible man¬ 
ner. We are in midling health & expect to write some of you again 
soon. Our warmest thanks to our kind friends Mr. 8c Mrs. Perkins & 
family. From your affectionate husband, 8c father 

JOHN BROWN 


* The chSId who died At^elia Brown, born June 22* 1845. at Akron, Ohio. Her death was due 
to accidental scalding by her sister. Ruth. 
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Springfield 29th Nov 18^6 

Dear Mary 

It is once more Sabbath evening, & kneed I say that with its return 
my mind is more than ever filled with the thoughts of home, of my 
wife, & my children, In immagination I seem to be present with you; 
to share with you the sorrows, or joys you experience. Your letter 
dated the 2oth was received last night, & afforded one a real though 
a mournful satisfaction. That you had received; or were to receive a 
letter from either John, or Jason, 1 was in perfect ignorance of; till 
you informed me; & I am glad to learn that wholly uninfluenced by 
me; they have shown a disposition to afford you all the comfort in 
your deep afUiction which the nature of the case would admit of. 
Nothing is scarsely equ[a]l with me; to the satisfaction of seeing 
that one portion of my remaining family are not disposed to exclude 
from their sympathies, &. their warm affections, another portion, I 
accept it as one of the most grateful returns that can be made to me; 
for any care or exertions on my part to promote either their present 
or their future well being; &, while I am able to discover such a feel¬ 
ing. I feel assured that notwithstanding God has chastised us often, 
&. sore; yet he has not himself entirely withdrawn from us, nor for¬ 
saken us utterly. The sudden, & dreadful manner in which he has 
seen fit to call our dear little Kitty to take her leave of us, is 1 kneed 
not tell you how much on mind: but before Him; J will bow my 
head in submission, & hold my peace. 1 suppose Jason is with you 
before this can reach you, &. 1 trust that nothing on his part, or on 
the part of any one of my older children will be wanting to render 
your situation as comfortable as may be. Of the motives that lead 
one into such business as will, or does deprive me of the society of 
my family 1 will say nothing, but any ideas that to me the separa¬ 
tion is not a painful one are wholly mistaken ones. I have sailed over 
a somewhat stormy sea for nearly half a century, & have experi¬ 
enced enough to teach me thoroughly that I may most reasonabl[y] 
buckle up & be prepared for the tempest. Mary let us try to maintain 
a cheerful self command while we are tossing up & down, & let 
our motto still be Action, Action; as wc have but one life to live. 
How long I shall yet feel constrained to stay here, I am not yet able 
to foresee, sometimes the prospect seems quite disheartening, & at 
other times it brightens. Since Jason left things look a little more 
encourageing than at that time. When the day comes that will 
afford me an opportunity to return I shall be awake to greet the 
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earliest dawn; if not its midnight birth. I want to have you write 
me oftener; & as there is another man belonging in Springfield of the 
same name as myself, & son, who sometimes opens my leUers; you 
might direct to care of Perkins & Brown. I want to hear how Jason 
got home, (as he appeared lately to be in rather a poor state of 
health) & whether you have received the cloth, fish & Tea I had 
tried to send you or not. Mr. Perkins has done us a great kindness in 
writing us so often; & has manifested the kindest feeling in all that 
he has written. & in being midling particular about things at home. 
I hope he will not get tired of it. I mean to write him again shortly. 
I neither forget him, nor Mrs. P. or any of their family. 

Affectionately Yours 
JOHN BROWN 

1 think Ruth promised to write me again 


Springfield Mass 5th Jany 1847 

Dear Daughter Ruth 

Your dated 20th Jasons dated i6th Decern were both received 
in season. & were verry grateful to our feelings; as we are anxious to 
hear from home often; 8t had become verry uneasy before we got 
word from Jason. We are midling well & verry much pressed with 
our work, accounts. & correspondence. We expect now to go home 
if our lives, & health are spared next month. & we feel rejoiced that 
the time is so near when we hope to meet you all once more. Some¬ 
times my immagination follows those of my family who have passed 
behind the scenes, & I would almost rejoice to receive permision to 
make them a personal visit. I have outlived nearly half of all my 
numerous family, & I ought to realize that in any event a large pro¬ 
portion of my journey is traveled over. You say you would like 
verry much to have a letter from me; with as much good advice as 
1 will give. 

Well what do you suppose I feel most anxious for; in regard to 
yourself, & all at home? Would you believe that 1 ever had any such 
care on my mind about them, as we read that Job had about his 
family ? (Not that I would ever think to compare myself with Job.) 
Would you believe that the long story would be that ye sin not; that 

you form no foolish atachment; &. that you be not a companion of 
Fools 

Your Affectionate Father 
John Brown 
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Springfield, Mass 7th March 1844 [1847]^ 

My Dear Mary 

It is once more Sabbath evening & nothing so much 
accords with my feelings as to spend a portion of it converseing with 
the partner of my own choice, & the sharer of my poverty, trials, 
discredit, & sore afflictions; as well as what of comfort, &. seeming 
prosperity has fallen to my lot; for quite a number of years. I would 
you should realise that notwithstanding I am absent in boddy I am 
verry much of the time present in spirit. I do not forget the firm 
attachment of her who has remained my fast. & faithful affectionate 
friend, when others said of me (now that he lieth he shall rise up 
no more.) When I reflect on these things together with the verry 
considerable difference in our age. as well as all the follies, &. faults 
with which 1 am justly chargeable, 1 really admire at your con¬ 
stancy; & I really feel notwithstanding I sometimes chide you 
severely that you ar[e] really my belter half. I now feel encouraged 
to believe that my absence will not be verry long. After being so 
much away, it seems as if I knew pretty well how to appreciate the 
quiet of home. There is a peculiar music in the world which a half 
years absence in a distant country would enable you to understand. 
Millions there are who have no such thing to lay claim to. 1 feel 
considerable regret by turns that I have lived so many years. & have 
in reality done so verry little to increase the amount of human happi¬ 
ness. I often regret that my manner is no more kind &. affectionate 
to those I really love, & esteem; but I trust my friends will overlook 
my harsh rough ways when I cease to be in their way; as an occasion 
of pain, & unhappiness. In immagination 1 often see you in your room 
with Little Chick; & that strange Anna. You must say to her that 
Father mean.s to come home before long. & kiss someboddy. I will 
close for this time by saying what is my growing resolution to 
endeavour to promote my own happiness by doing what 1 can to 
render those around me more so. If the large boys do wrong call 
them alone into your room, & expostulate with them kindly. 8c 
see if you cannot reach them by a kind but powerful appeal to 
their honor. I do not claim that such a theory accords verry much 
with my practice. I frankly confess it does not: but I want your 
face to shine even if my own should be dark, &. cloudy. You 
can let the family read this letter, & perhaps you may not feel it 

^ letter wai probsbJy written after Brown was eacabliahcd In ihe wool business in Sp/InjiflcJd 

and ibouid therefore be dated 1647. 
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a great burden to answer it & let hear me [sic] all about how you get 
along. 

Affectionately Yours 
JOHN BROWN 


Springfield Mass 2d April 1847 

Dear Father 

Your verry kind as well as rational letter I received last evening. I 
trust I do in some small measure realize that only a few, verry few 
years will of necessity bring to me a literal accomplishment of the 
sayings of the Preacher. I am quite sensible of the truth of your 
remark that my family are quite as well off as though we possessed 
millions. I hope we may not be left to a feeling of ingratitude or 
greediness of gain, & I feel unconcious of a desire to become rich. 
I hope my motive for exerting myself is higher. I feel no inclination 
to move my family to Springfield on account of any change that I 
am itching for; &. think it verry doubtful whether I ever conclude 
on it as the last course. My only motive would be to have them with 
me. if I continue in my present business; which 1 am by no means 
atached too. I seem to get along midling well, & hope to return in 
short time. Wrote Jeremiah some days since. 1 shall pay ten cents® 
verry cheerfully to hear that you are alive, & well at any dme; & 
should not grudge to pay more for such kind & ever seasonable 
pointing me to the absolute vanity of this worlds treasures; as well 
as the sollemn picture, which is before me. It affords me great satis¬ 
faction to get a letter from you at this period of your life, so hand¬ 
somely written, so well worded, & so exactly in point both as to 
manner, St. (what is much more) and matter. I intend to preserve it 
carefully 

Your Affectionate Son 
John Brown 

* Postafic. 
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While living in Springfield, John Brown, contributed an essay entitled 
" Sambo's Mistakes ” to The Ram’s Horn, a New York anti-slavery newspaper 
edited by Negroes which appeared from January 1847 to June 1848. In this 
essay, by posing as a Negro who is offering the benefit of his experience in 
life to his fellow Negroes, he points out what he regards as mistaken attitudes 
and practices prevalent among Negroes. A copy of the essay in Brown’s hand¬ 
writing was found in a search of the Kennedy farm, whence Brown set out 
for his attack on Harpers Ferry. 'Fhe original copy, from a photostat of which 
the following has been taken, is in the possession of the Maryland Historical 
Society in Baltimore. 


Chapter ist. 


Sambos Mistakes For the Rams Horn 

Mess Editors Notwithstanding I may have committed a few 
mistakes in the course of a long life like others of my colored 
brethren yet you will perceive at a glance that I have always been 
remarkable for a seasonable discovery of my errors & quick per¬ 
ception of the true course. I propose to give you a few illustrations 
in this & the following chapters. For instance when 1 was a boy 1 
learned to read but instead of giving my attention to sacred & pro¬ 
fane history by which I might have become acquainted with the 
true character of God & of man learned the true course for indi¬ 
viduals, societies. & nations to pursue stored my mind with an 
endless variety of rational and practical ideas, profited by the experi¬ 
ence of millions of others of all ages, filled myself for the most 
important stations in life &. fortified my mind with the best & wisest 
resolutions, & noblest .sentiments, & motives, I have spent my whole 
life devouring silly novels & other miserable trash such as most of 
newspapers of the day & other popular writings are filled with, 
thereby unfitting myself for the realities of life & acquiring a taste 
for nonsense & low wit. so that I have no rellish for sober truth, 
useful knowledge or practical wisdom. By this means I have passed 
through life without proffit to myself or others, a mere blank on 
which nothing worth peruseing is written. But I can see in a twink 
where I missed it. Another error into [which] I fell in early life was 
the notion that chewing & smoking tobacco would make a man of 
me but little inferior to some of the whites. The money I spent in 
this way would with the interest of it have enabled me to have 
relieved a great many sufferers supplyed me with a well selected 
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interesting library, & pa[i]d for a good farm for the support &. com¬ 
fort of my old age; whereas I have now neith[er] books, clothing, 
the satisfaction of having benefited others, nor where to lay my 
hoary head. But 1 can see in a moment where I missed it. Another of 
the few errors of my life is that I have joined the Free Masons Odd 
Fellows Sons of Temperance, St a score of other secret societies 
instead of seeking the company of inteligent wise & good men from 
whom I might have learned much that would be interesting, in¬ 
structive, Sc useful & have in that way squandered a great amount 
of most precious time; &. money enough sometime in [a] single 
year which if I had then put the same out on interest & kept it so 
would have kept me always above board given me character, & 
influence amongst men or have enabled me to pursue some respec¬ 
table calling so that I might employ others to their benefit & 
improvement, but as it is I have always been poor, in debt, & now 
obliged to travel about in search of employment as a hostler shoe 
black & fidler. But I retain all my quickness of perception I can 
see readily where I missed It. 


Chapter 2d 


Sambos Mistakes 

Another error of my riper years has been that when any meeting 
of colored people has been called in order to consider of any im¬ 
portant matter of general interest I have been so eager to display 
my spouting talents & so tenacious of some trifling theory or other 
that I have adopted that I have generally lost all sight of the business 
in hand consumed the time disputing about things of no moment & 
thereby defeated entirely many important measures calculated to 
promote the general welfare; but I am happy to say I can see in a 
minute where I missed it. Another small error of my life (for 1 
never committed great blunders) has been that i never would (for 
the sake of union in the furtherance of the most vital interests of 
our race) yield any minor point of difference. In this way I have 
always had to act with but a few, or more frequently alone Sc could 
accomplish nothing worth living for. but 1 have one comfort. I can 
see in a minute where I missed it. Another little fault which 1 have 
committed is that if in anything another man has failed of coming 
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up to my standard that notwithstanding he might possess many of 
the most valuable traits & be most admirably adapted to fill some 
one important post, I would reject him entirely, injure his influence, 
oppose his measures, &. even glory in his defeats while his intentions 
were good, & his plans well laid. But I have the great satisfaction 
of being able to say without fear of contradiction that I can see 
verry quick where I missed it. 


Chapter 3d 


Sambos Mistakes 

Another small mistake which I have made is that I could never 
bring myself to practice any present self denial although my theories 
have been excellent. For instance I have bought expensive gay 
clothing nice Canes, Watches, Safety Chains, Finger rings. Breast 
Pins, & many other things of a like nature, thinking 1 might by 
that means distinguish myself from the vulgar as some of the better 
class of whites do. I have always been of the foremost in getting 
up expensive parties, & running after fashionable amusements, have 
indulged my appetite freely whenever 1 had the means (& even with 
borro[w]ed means) have patronized the dealers in Nuts, Candy, &c 
freely & have sometimes bought good suppers & was always a 
regular customer at Livery stables. By these & many other means 
I have been unable to benefit my suffering Brethren, & am now but 
poorly able to keep my own Soul & boddy together; but do not think 
me thoughtless or dull of appre[he]ntion for 1 can see at once where 
I missed it. 

Another trifling error of my life has been that I have always 
expected to secure the favour of the whites by tamely submitting 
to every species of indignity contempt & wrong insted of nobly 
resisting their brutual aggressions from principle &. taking my 
place as a man & assuming the responsibilities of a man a citizen, 
a husband, a father, a brother, a neighbour, a friend as God requires 
of every one (if his neighbour will allow him to do it:) but I 
find that 1 get for all my submission about the same reward that 
the Southern Slaveocrats render to the Dough faced Statesmen of the 
North for being bribed & browbeat, & fooled & cheated, as the 
Whigs & Democrats love to be. 81 think themselves highly honored 
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if they may be allowed to lick up the spittle of a Southerner. I say 
I get the same reward. But I am uncomm[only] quick sighted 1 can 
see in a minute where I missed it. Another little blunder which I 
made is, that while 1 have always been a most zealous Abolitionist 
1 have been constantly at war with my friends about certain religious 
tenets. I was first a Presbyterian but 1 could never think of acting 
with my Quaker friends for they were the rankest heretiks & the 
Baptists would be in the water, & the Methodists denied the doctrine 
of Election. & of later years since becoming enlightened by Garrison 
Abby Kelley & other really benevolent persons I have been spending 
all my force on my friends who love the Sabbath & have felt that 
alt was at stake on that point just as it has proved to be of late in 
France in the abolition of Slavery in their colonies. Now I cannot 
doubt Mess Editors notwithstanding I have been unsuccessful that 
you will allow me full credit for my peculiar quick sightedness. I 
can see in one second where I missed it. 


Letters from Brown to his father and to Joshua Giddings. an anti-slavery 
Congressman from the Western Reserve of Ohio. In March, 1859, just a few 
months prior to the attack on Harpers Ferry. Brown accepted an. invitation 
from Rep, Giddings to speak at a meeting in Jefferson, Ohio. After the talk, 
which dealt with his experience in Kansas. Brown visited with the Congress¬ 
man and his wife at their home, and received a contribution of three dollars 
to further his work. 


Springfield, Mass., i6th Jan.. 1848. 
Dear Father.—It is Sabbath evening; and as I have waited now a 
long time expecting a letter from you, 1 have concluded to wait no 
longer for you to write to me. I received the Hudson paper giving 
an account of the death of another of our family.^ I expected to 
’ a letter from you, and so have been waiting ever since getting 
the paper. 1 never seemed to possess a faculty to console and com¬ 
fort my friends in their grief; 1 am inclined, like the poor comforters 
of Job. to sit down in silence, lest in my miserable way I should only 
add to their grief. Another feeling that I have in your case, is an 
entire consciousness that I can bring before your mind no new 
source of consolation, nor mention any which, I trust, you have 
not long since made full proof of. 1 need not say that 1 know how 
to sympathize with you; for that you equally well understand. I will 


» Rcfcn 10 Ocdth in December. 1847, of Luciu Brown. John Brown’s half-brother. 
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only utter one word of humble confidence,—“Though He slay me, 
yet will 1 trust in Him, and bless His name forever.” We are all in 
health here, but have just been taking another lesson on the uncer¬ 
tainty of all we hold here. One week ago yesterday, Oliver found 
some root of the plant called hemlock, that he supposed was carrot, 
and eat some of it. In a few minutes he was taken with vomiting and 
dreadful convulsions, and soon became senseless. However, by re¬ 
sorting to the most powerful emetics he was recovered from it, like 
one raised from the dead, almost. 

The country in this direction has been suffering one of the 
severest money pressures known for many years. The consequence 
to us has been, that some of those who have contracted for wool of 
us are as yet unable to pay for and take the wool as they agreed, 
and we are on that account unable to close our business. This, with 
some trouble and perplexity, is the greatest injury we have suffered 
by it. We have had no winter as yet scarcely, the weather to-day 
being almost as warm as summer. We want to hear how you all are 
very much, and all about how you get along. I hope to visit you in 
the spring. Farewell. 

Your affectionate, unworthy son, 

John Brown 


Springfield, Mass 22d June 18^8. 

Hon. J. R. Giddings. 

Dear Sir 

I have at my command a fund of One 
Thousand Dollars & some thing over to be expended in premiums 
of from Three to Ten Eagles each on the best cases of American 
Woolen goods manufactured from American grown wools exclu¬ 
sively. I wish to manage the business in such a way as to benefit 
the abolition cause to which I am most thoroughly devoted; whilst 
at the same time I wish to encourage American talleni, & industry. 
I have thought that were this fund or these premiums to be offered 
by you in some way as an encouragement to American Tallent, & 
industry, it might do a two fold good by showing that you are an 
American to the core: as well as an abolitionist. It seems to me that 
it might be so used at this time as to secure favour to the cause of 
humanity which you have nobly defended often. I know perfectly 
well that I am not the man to offer them but I feel so deeply 

E 
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interested in having the thing done ri^ht that 1 will go to Washing¬ 
ton if need be to consult about it. Now sir you will see at once that 
some of the strong interests of the country are to be both flattered, 
& benefited, by the encouragement these premiums offer. All the 
controll I wish over the matter Is to advise as to the kinds of goods 
that may compete, & who are to be the Judges to award the prem¬ 
iums; & at what time the exhibition shall come off. 

Now Dear Sir will you think this matter over & write me on 
the subject directing your letter to care of Perkins & Brown, Spring- 
field Mass without putting on your Frank as I wish the whole matter 

to be kept a most profound secret, -The premiums will be 

of a much more liberal character than any heretofore offered in the 
United States. Perhaps you may think of something that will be of 
service in carrying out my plan. I do not wish to impose any burden 
on you that you would not cheerfully bear, &. will at any time you 
wish explain to you my reasons for wishing myself to be kept 
wholly & absoluteiy out of sight. The fund may be increased if best 

Vcrry Respectfully Yours 
John Brown of the 
Firm of Perkins & Brown 

Mr. H. Clay has been called an American. Why may not Abo¬ 
litionists ? 


Hon, Joshua R. Giddings 


Springfield Mass yth Sept 1848 


Dear Sir 


I have by no means given up the 
measure I proposed to you at Springfield,* “ but ill health prevented 
my going to Washington to see you as I intended. Please say to me 
at what time or times 1 may find you at home, or at any other points 
nearer to this place. 1 wrote you by Telegraph at Washington after 
I recovered, but it seems that you had then left. 

Verry Respectfully Yours 
John Brown 


Please direct to care of Perkins & Brown as before 

Yours in truth 

JB 


There IS no evidence ihni anythina furlhcr was done reKafdios ihia proposal or that Browa went 
to Washington lo see Giddinss about it. 
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Springfield Mass loth jany 1849 

Dear Father 

Your verry kind 8t excellent letter of the ist inst is received & as 
you say you never loved letters so well as you do now, I will send 
you one, even though it be a verry poor one. We have had consider¬ 
able poor health this winter, arising from hard colds mostly. Our 
youngest child is verry much out of order in the lungs so that we 
have a good deal of fear that she will not be able to hold out till 
warm weather. Owens arm is (we think a little) better. We feel a 
good deal of spirit about the oppressions, & cruelties that are done 
in the land, but in regard to other verry important interests we are 
quite too indifferent. I suppose it may well be questioned whether 
any one duty can be acceptably performed; while most others are, 
neglected. 1 was on some of the Gerrii Smith lands^' lying opposite 
Burlington Vt last fall that he has given away to the blacks &. found 
no objection to them but the high Northern Lattitude in which they 
lie. They are indeed rather inviting on many accounts. There are a 
number of good colored families on the ground; most of whom I 
visited. I can think of no place where I think 1 would sooner go; all 
things considered than to live with those poor despised Africans to 
try, & encourage them; &. show them a little so far as I am capable 
how to manage. You kneed not be surprised if at some future day 1 
should do so. Our business is prosperous; to all .ippearance. Money is 
becoming more easy. Write us often; the oftener the better. Dr. 
Humphrey has called twise. 

From your Affectionate but unworthy Son John Brown 


The following letters refer to Brown’s plans for a trip to Europe, under¬ 
taken in the attempt to sell American wool there, to outwit American 
cloth manufacturers who had sought to force down the prices of American- 
grown wool. 


Springfield, Mass. 24lh May 18-49 

Friend Perkins 
Dear Sir 

Your favour of the 12th inst received, &. will now pro¬ 
ceed to answer your questions (without repeating) them, in the order 
in which they come. Those who send wool pay all expenses. The 

At North Elba. Essex County. N.V. Drown moved his family there In chc apting cf 1849, 
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Exchange will cover all expenses of Insurance, Freight, Commission 
See &c less by about 2 per cent as near as we can get at it, from Pro¬ 
forma Bills of Sale sent us by two first rate English Houses recom¬ 
mended to us by the Banks in New York. The prospect now is that 
wool will nett in England full our 1847 prices. Prices have been 
there about those rates within the last three months. I do not think 
the present moment as favourable as though they were in a more 
settled state. Still I think a good sale may be effected, & valuable 
acquaintances formed even under present circumstances. At any 
rate we must do so, or put the wool under the hammer, the very 
thing the manufacturers have boasted they would drive us to. All 
business at Springfield will be closed except the selling of some 
graded wool for a few who decline sending it to Europe. I do not 
think of starting until after I see you, which will be (I think) in 
about three weeks or thereabouts, 1 should expect to be gone Eight 
or Nine weeks, & to close up the sales there before returning. Have 
corresponded with the greater part of those who have sent us fine 
wool, & as a general thing they say “send off the fine wool & get 
what you can for it.“ I shall pay off all our indebtedness before leav¬ 
ing by advances of about 50 per cent on the value of the wool here; 
made by the English Houses to whom we ship. Have begun to ship 
already. Have hired a farm in Essex Co N. Y. at $50 a year, bought 
me some cows &. an ox team. 8c. started my family on to it for a 
home until I can close up the wool business here. The small Pox is 
raging in Springfield, We mean to embrace every opportunity of sell¬ 
ing out here & to send for none to Europe who do not fully approve 
of the measure. I believe however that nineteen out of twenty will 
choose to have their wool go out of the country under all the 
circumstances. 

Yours Truly 

JOHN BROWN 


Simon Perkins Esqr 

Dear Sir 


Boston I5^th Aug 1849 


1 write you as follows viz Sail today 
by Steamer Cambria for Liverpool. Have settled up wool business 
so far as it could be done at present. Have left matters so at Spring- 
field that I think you will have no trouble with them except it be 
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with Fowler of Westfield. He has been calculating to get a lawyers 
job out of the business for a good while; & I know of no way to pre¬ 
vent him as we have offered to pay those men either here or in Ohio, 
unless by your making to them at Medina a specie tendery of the 
nett proceeds of their wool. John will write you whether they will 
accept payment here or not; &. the amount due each. We have given 
Fowler from the first candid, & true statements, & such as would 
satisfy any body but a little trifling Pettifogger but he represents 
things so to those men at Medina that that [sic] they accuse us of 
fraud. Explanation with them is to no purpose while he contradicts 
what we say. & they are determined to give him a job. Perhaps were 
you to see them, & show them my letters to you it might have some 
good effect. Have reduced our indebtedness at this time to about 
$13000, all told. Due in Sept with opportunity to renew for 60 days 
in order to close up some more accounts this indebtedness may have 
for a time to be some increased. This is provided for should it be 
needed. Most persons do not expect their accounts closed till we get 
returns from England. . . . 

Your Friend 

John Brown 


Letters written while Brown was in Europe. 


London, Aug. 29, 18^9. 

Dear Son John .—1 reached Liverpool on Sabbath day, the 26th 
inst., and this place the 27th at evening,—a debtor to Grace for 
health and for a very pleasant and quick passage. Have called on the 
Messrs. Pickersgill, and find they have neither sold any wool nor 
offered any. They think that no time has been lost, and that a good 
sale can yet be expected. It is now the calculation to offer some of it 
at the monthly sale, September next, commencing a little before the 
middle of the month. 1 have had no time to examine any wools as 
yet, and can therefore express no opinion of my own in the matter. 
England is a fine country, so far as I have seen; but nothing so very 
wonderful has yet appeared to me. Their farming and stone-masonry 
are very good; cattle, generally more than middling good. Horses, as 
seen at Liverpool and London, and through the fine country betwixt 
these places, will bear no comparison with those of our Northern 
States, as they average. J am here told that 1 must go to the Park to 
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see the fine horses of England, and I suppose I must; for the streets 
of London and Liverpool do not exhibit half the display of fine 
horses as do those of our cities. But what I judge from more than 
anything is the numerous breeding mares and colts among the 
growers. Their hogs are generally good, and mutton-sheep are almost 
everywhere as fat as pork. Tell my friend Middleton and wife that 
England affords me plenty of roast beef and mutton of the first water, 
and done up in a style not to be exceeded. As I intend to write you 
very often I shall not be lengthy: shall probably add more to this 
sheet before I seal it. Since writing the above, I find that it will be 
my best way to set out at once for the Continent, and 1 expect to 
leave for Paris this evening. So farewell for this time,—now about 
four o'clock P.M. 

Your affectionate father, 

John Brown. 


London Oct 1849 

Simon Perkins Esqr 
DearSir 

I expect to get through with the sale of wool today, 
St was in hopes of doing it so as to get on my way homeward by 
steamer tomorrow, but find it cannot be brought about. I find that 
with all the prejudices that exist against American wools that have 
come to thi.s country for the most part, that a good sale is out of the 
question. Many manufacturers that have lately paid from $.74 to 
more tluin One Dollar per lb I cannot persuade even to lake a single 
bag tr -r ■ {^o. Some are less fearful, & particularly the French 
& beigi. .0 I expect will probably take it all. 1 know they want 
to get it, but they want it as they get the Colonial wools here. I 
expect to gel from about $.50 to a little over $.50 & to let it slide. 
However much 1 may be blamed for doing poorly with the wool, I 
believe the wool business in the country (U S) will be permanently 
helped by the means; & at any rate I have done every thing in my 
power. I do not expect to write again before I leave for home. Am 
in good health. 

Respectfully Yours 

JOHN BROWN 
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Forced to sell his wool at a disastrously low price, Brown's trip to Europe 
proved a fiasco. The firm of Perkins & Brown, according to Oswald Garrison 
Villard’s estimate, lost about $40,000.00 in the venture. Brown returned to 
the United States at the end of October, landing in Boston " shortly after 
midnight on the 26th.” His wife and children, having moved from Springfield 
to North Elba in the spring of 1849- remained there until March 1851. How¬ 
ever. before the end of 1850. as is shown in his letter of November 28. 1850. 
Brown’s business difficulties were already forcing him to consider moving 
his family back to Akron. Ohio. The move was made in March 1851. 

Burgettstown. Penn., April 12, 1850. 
Dear son John and Wife—When at New York, on my way here. 1 
called at Messrs. Fowler & Wells's office, but you were absent. Mr. 
Perkins has made me a visit here, and left for home yesterday. All 
well at Essex when I left; all well at Akron when be left, one week 
since. Our meeting together was one of the most cordial and pleas¬ 
ant I ever experienced. He met a full history of our difficulties and 
probable losses without a frown on his countenance, or one syllable 
of reflection: but, on the contrary, with words of comfort and en¬ 
couragement. He is wholly averse to any separation of our business 
or interest, and gave me the fullest assurance of his undiminished 
confidence and personal regard. He expresses strong desire to have 
our flock of sheep remain undivided, to become the joint possession 
of our families when we have gone off the stage. Such a meeting I 
had not dared to expect, and I most heartily wish each of my family 
could have shared in the comfort of it, Mr. Perkins has in the whole 
business, from first to last, set an example worthy of a philosopher, 
or of a Christian. I am meeting with a good deal of trouble from 
those to whom we have over-advanced, but feel nerved to face any 
difficulty while God continues me such a partner. Expect to be in 
New York within three or four weeks. 

Your affectionate father, 
John Brown 


Springfield. Mass. 28th Nov. 1850 

Dear Wife; 

As 1 cannot yet say how soon I can return, or what the pros¬ 
pect is of our moving at all this winter, I write to let you hear from 
me, as you said. I have been well, and have effected a sale of our 
wool at about 60^ per lb. Since leaving home I have thought that 
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under all the circumstances of doubt attending the time of our 
removal: and the possibility that we may not remove at all that I 
had perhaps encouraged the boys to feed out the potatoes too freely. 
I now wish them to stop when they have fed out the small ones, as, 
should anything prevent our moving longer than we have expected, 
or prevent it entirely I do not wish to be obliged to buy. When the 
small potatoes are fed out. the boys can mess the cows that give 
milk with cleaned vats. I want to have them very careful to have no 
hay or straw wasted, but I would have them use enough straw for 
bedding the cattle to keep them from lying in the mire. I heard 
from Ohio a few days since; all were then well. It now seems that 
the fugitive slave law was to be the means of making more abolition¬ 
ists than all the lectures we have had for years. It really looks as if 
God had his hand in this wickedness also. I of course keep encourag¬ 
ing my friends to '* trust in God and keep their powder dry ” I did so 
today at thanlcsgiving meeting publici}'. I may get ready to go home 
the middle of next month, but am wholly in the dark about it yet: 
do not mean that idleness shall prevent me. While here, and at al¬ 
most all places where [ .stop, I am treated with all kindness and 
attention, but it all does not make home. I feel lonely and restless, 
no matter how neat and comfortable my room and bed. nor how 
richly loaded may be the table; they have very few charms for me. 
Away from home, 1 can look back to our log cabin at the centre of 
Richfield with a supper of Porridge and Johnny-cake as to a place 
of far more interest to me than the Massasoit’- of Springfield. But, 
“there’s mercy in cver> place, and mercy, encouraging thought." I 
shall endeavor when 1 come home to bring the things that Owen and 
others of the family stood in need of. 1 told Mr. Cutting of West- 
port he might have either of the yearling heifers for thirty dollars. 
1 want Owen to get the largest bull in order, if he can do it by any 
means. Ma>’ God in very deed bless and keep all my family is the 
continued prayer of 

Your affectionate husband 
John Brown 


Will any of them write me here? I should think they might afford 
to, some one of them. 


13 A wclC-known inn, 
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Springfield Mass 4th Decern 1850 
Dear Sons John. Jason, & Frederick. & daughters 

I this moment received the Letter of John, &. 
Jason, of the 29th Nov. & feel grateful not only to learn that you are 
all alive, & well, but also for almost every thing your letters com¬ 
municate. / am much pleased with the reflection that you are all 
three once more together, & all engaged in the same calling that the 
old Patriarchs followed. & will say but one word more on that score. 
& that is taken from their history. "See that ye fall not out by the 
way" & all will be exactly right in the end. 1 should think matters 
were brightening a little in this direction in regard to our claims but 
I have not yet been able to get any of them to a final isue. I think 
too that the prospect for the fine wool business rather improves. 
What burdens me most of all is: the apprehension that Mr Perkins 
expects of me in the way of bringing matters to a close what no liv¬ 
ing man can possibly bring about: in a short time, &. that he is get¬ 
ting out of patience, & becoming distrustfull. If I could be with him 
in all I do. or could possibly attend to all my cares, & give him full 
explanations by letter of all my movements I should be greatly 
relieved. He is a most noble spirited man, to whom 1 feel most 
deeply indebted. & no amount of money would attone to my feel¬ 
ings for the loss, of a feeling of confidence. & cordiality on his part. 
If my sons who are so near him conduct wisely, St faithfully, St 
kindly, in what they have undertaken, they will beyond the possi¬ 
bility of a doubt secure to themselve.s a full reward if they should 
not be the means of entirely rclieveing a Father of his burdens. I 
will once more repeat an idea I have often mentioned in regard to 
business of life in general. A world of pleasure, 8t of success is the 
sure, & constant attendant upon early rising. It makes all the business 
of the day go off with a peculiar cheerfulness, while the effects of 
the contrary course are a great, & constant draught upon ones 
" vitality" & good temper. When last at home in Essex 1 spent every 
day but the first afternoon Surveying, or in tracing out old lost 
boundaries about which I was very successful; working early, & late 
at $2.00 per day. This was of the utmost service to both boddy and 
mind; It exercised me to the full extent. & for the time being almost 
entirely diverted my mind from its burden.s so that I returned to my 
task verry greatly refreshed. & invigorated. John asks me about 
Essex. I will say that the family there were living upon the Bread. 
Milk, Butter, Pork. Chickens. Potatoes, Turnips, Carrots &.c of their 
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own raising; & the most of them abundant in quantity, & of superior 
quality. I have no where seen such Potatoes. Essex Co so abounds in 
Hay, Grain, Potatoes, Rutabaga, &c that I find unexpected difficulty 
in selling for cash Oats, & some other things we have to spare. Last 
year it was exactly the reverse. The weather was charming up to the 
r5th Nov when I left, & never before did the country seem to hold 
out so many things to entice me to stay on its soil. Nothing but the 
strong sence of duty, obligation, & propriety, would keep me from 
laying my bones to rest there: but I shall cheerfully endeavour to 
make that sense my guide; God always helping. It is a source of the 
utmost comfort to feel that 1 retain a warm place in the sympathies, 
affections. & confidence of my own most familiar acquaintance, my 
family; & allow me to say that a man can hardly get into difficulties 
too big to be surmounted if he has a firm foothold at home. Remem¬ 
ber that. ... 1 am sorry for Johns trouble in his throat, & hope he 
will get relieved of that. I have some doubt about the Cold Water 
practice in cases of that kind, but do not suppose a resort to medi¬ 
cines of much account. Regular out of Door labour I believe to be 
one of the best medicines of all that God has as yet provided. As to 
Essex I have no question at all. For stock growing, Sc dairy business 
considering its healthiness, cheapness of price. Sc nearness to the two 
best markets in the Union (New York, Sc Boston,) I do not know 
where one could go to do better. 1 am much refreshed by your letters, 
8 : untill you hear from me to the contrary, shall be glad to have 
you write me here often. Last night 1 was up til! after midnight 
writing to Mr Perkins. &. perhap.s used some expressions in my rather 
cloudy state of feeling, that 1 had better not have used. I mentioned 
to him that j.nson understood he disliked his management of the 
flock somcwIi.il. & was worried about that, & about the poor Hay 
he would h. o feed out during the Winter. I did not mean to 
write him an 'ning offensive. &. hope he will so understand me. 
There is now a ,ine Plank Road completed from Westport to Elisa¬ 
bethtown. We have no hired person about The family in Essex. 
Henry Tliompson is clearing up a piece of ground that the " colored 
Brethren choped for me. he boards >vith the family, & by the way 
he gets Ruth out of bed so ns [to] have Breakfast before light morn- 
ings. It is again getting late at night, 8c J close by wishing every 
present a.s well as future good. 

[Signature cut out] 

PS I want to have you save or secure the first real prompt, fine 
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looking, Black, Shepherd Puppy whose Ears stand erect that you 
can get. I do not care about his training at all further than to have 
him learned to come to you when bid, to set down & lie down, when 
told; or something in the way of play- Mess Cleaveland, & Titus our 
Lawyers in New York are verry anxious to get one for a play thing 
& I am well satisfied that should I give them one as a matter of 
friendship it would be more appreciated by them. & do more to 
secure their best services in our suit with Pickersgill than would a 
hundred Dollars paid them in the way of fees. I want to have Jason 
obtain from Mr Perkinses or any where he can get them Two good 
Junk Bottles have them thoroughly cleaned & filled with the Cherry 
Wine being verry careful not to rile it up before filling the Bottles 
providing good Corks & filling them perfectly full. These ! want him 
to pack safely in a verry small strong Box he can make: direct 
them to Perkins & Brown Springfield Mass & send them by Express. 
We can effect something to purpose by producing unadulterated 
Domestic Wines. They will command great prices. 


The following letter, from John Brown to his wife, undoubtedly refers to 
the formation by Brown on January 15. <851. of tlie League of Gileadites, 
an organization for the protection of Negro fugitive slaves in Springfield. 
The nature of the organization is described in the succeeding statement. 

Springfield, Mass., Jan. 17, 1B51. 

Dear Wife.— . - . Since the sending off to slavery of Long from 
New York, I have improved my leisure hours quite busily with 
colored people here, in advising them how to act. and m giving 
them all the encouragement in my power. They very much need 
encouragement and advice: and some of them are so alarmed that 
they tell me they cannot sleep on account of either themselves or 
their wives and children. 1 can only say 1 think 1 have been enabled 
to do something to revive their broken spirits. I want all my family 
to imagine themselves in the same dreadful condition. My only 
spare time being taken up (often till late hours at night) in the way 
1 speak of, has prevented me from the gloomy homesick feelings 
which had before so much oppressed me: not that I forget my 
family at all. 
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WORDS OF ADVICE 

Branch of the United States League of Gileadites. 

Adopted Jan. 15. 1851, as written and 
recommended by John Brown. 

*' Union is Strength ” 

Nothing so charms the American people as personal bravery. Wit¬ 
ness the case of Cinques, of everlasting memory, on board the “ Amis- 
tad." The trial for life of one bold and to some extent successful 
man, for defending his rights in good earnest, would arouse more 
sympathy throughout the nation than the accumulated wrongs and 
sufferings of more than three millions of our submissive colored 
population. We need not mention the Greeks struggling against the 
oppressive Turks, the Poles against Russia, nor the Hungarians 
against Austria and Russia combined, to prove this. No jury can 
be found in the Northern States that would convict a man for 
defending bis rights to the iast extremity. This is well understood 
by Southern Congressmen, who insisted that the right of trial by 
jury should not be granted to the fugitive. Colored people have 
ten times the number of fast friends among the whites than they 
suppose, and would have ten times the number they now have were 
they but half as much in earnest to secure their dearest rights as 
they are to ape the follies and extravagances of their white neigh¬ 
bors, and to indulge in idle show, in ease, and in luxury. Just think 
ot the money expended by individuals in your behalf in the past 
twenty years! Think of the number who have been mobbed and 
imprisoned on your account! Have any of you seen the Branded 
Hand? Do >ou remember the names of Lovejoy and Torrey? 

Should one of your number be arrested, you must collect together 
as quickly as possible, so as to outnumber your adversaries who are 
taking an active part against you. Let no able-bodied man appear 
on the ground unequipped, or with his weapons exposed to view: 
let that be understood beforehand. Your plans must be known only 
to yourself, and with the understanding that all traitors must die, 
wherever caught and proven to be guilty. "Whosoever is fearful or 
afraid, let him return and part early from Mount Gilead" (Judges, 
vii. 3, Deut. xx. 8). Give all cowards an opportunity to show it 
on condition of holding their peace. Do not delay one moment after 
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you are ready; you will lose aU your resolution if you do. Let the 
hrst blow be the signal (or all to engage; and when engaged do not 
do your worfc by halves, but make clean work with your enemies ,— 
and be sure you meddle not with any others. By going about your 
business quietly, you will get the job disposed of before the number 
that an uproar would bring together can collect; and you will have 
the advantage of those who come out against you, for they will be 
wholly unprepared with either equipments or matured plans; all 
with them will be confusion and terror. Your enemies will be slow 
to attack you after you have done up the work nicely: and if they 
should, they will have to encounter your white friends as well as 
you; for you may safely calculate on a division of the whites, and 
may by that means get to an honorable parley. 

Be firm, determined, and cool: but let it be understood that you 
are not to be driven to desperation without making it an awful dear 
job to others as well as to you. Give them to know distinctly that 
those who live in wooden houses should not throw fire, and that 
you are just as able to suffer as your white neighbors. Alter effecting 
a rescue, if you are assailed, go into the houses of your most promi¬ 
nent and influential white friends with your wives; and that will 
effectually fasten upon them the suspicion of being connected with 
you, and will compel them to make a common cause with you, 
whether they would otherwise live up to their profession or not. 
This would leave them no choice in the matter. Some would doubt* 
less prove themselves true of their own choice; others would flinch. 
That would be taking them at their own words. You may make a 
tumult in the court-room where a trial is going on, by burning gun¬ 
powder freely in paper packages, if you cannot think of any better 
way to create a momentary alarm, and might possibly give one or 
more of your enemies a hoist. But in such case the prisoner will 
need to take the hint at once, and bestir himself; and so .should 
his friends improve the opportunity for a general rush. 

A lasso might possibly be applied to a slave-catcher for once with 
good effect. Hold on to your weapons, and never be persuaded to 
leave them, part with them, or have them far away from you. 
Stand by one another and by your friends, while a drop of blood 
remains; and be hanged, if you must, hut tell no tales out of school. 
Make no confession. 

Union is strength. Without some well-digested arrangements 
nothing to any good purpose is likely to be done, let the demand 
be never so great. Witness the case of Hamlet and Long in New 
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York, when there was no well-defined plan of operations or suitable 
preparation beforehand. 

The desired end may be effectually secured by the means pro¬ 
posed; namely, the enjoyment of our inalienable rights. 


AGREEMENT 

As citizens of the United States of America, trusting in a just and 
merciful God, whose spirit and all-powerful aid we humbly implore. 
we will ever be true to the flag of our beloved country, always 
acting under it. We. whose names are hereunto affixed, do constitute 
ourselves a branch of the United States League of Gileadites. That 
we will provide ourselves at once with suitable implements, and 
will aid those who do not possess the means, if any such are disposed 
to join us. We invite every colored person whose heart is engaged 
in the performance of our business, whether male or female, old 
or young. The duty of the aged, infirm, and young members of the 
League shall be to give instant notice to all members in case of an 
attack upon any of our people. We agree to have no officers except 
a treasurer and secretary pro cem., until after some trial of courage 
and talent of able-bodied members shall enable us to elect officers 
from those who shall have rendered the most important services. 
Nothing but wisdom and undaunted courage, efficiency, and general 
good conduct shall in any way influence us in electing our officers. 


Boston. Mass. 22d Dec. 1851 

Dear Mary; 

I shall take a few moments to write as prompted by my inclina¬ 
tion rather than from feeling that I have anj' other sufficient reason. 
My prospects about getting back soon are rather poor at this 
moment, but still it may be I shall be on my way within a day or 
two. ... I wrote to Frcd'k Douglas a few days since to send on his 
paper, which I suppose he has done before this, as he very promptly 
acknowledged the receipt of my letter. There is an unusual amount 
of very interesting things happening in this and other countries at 
present, and no one can foresee what is yet to follow. The great 
excitement produced b\ the coming of Kossuth, and the last news 
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of a new revolution in France, with the prospect that all Europe 
will soon again be in blaze seem to have taken all by surprise. I 
have only to say in regard to these things that I rejoice in them 
from the full belief that God is carrying out his eternal purpose in 
them all. ... I know of nothing unfavorable in our prospects except 
the slow progress we make and the great expense attending it. 

Your affectionate husband 
John Brown 


Letters to Ruth and Henry Thompson. 


Troy N Y 23 jany 1832 

Dear Children 

I returned here on the evening of the i9lh inst & left Akron on 
the 14th the date of your letters to John. 1 was very glad to hear 
from you again in that way. not having received any thing from 
you wJiile at home. I left all in usual health & as comfortable as 
could be expected: but am afflicted with you on account of your 
little Boy. Hope to hear by return mail that you are all well. As in 
this trouble you are only tasteing of a Cup 1 have had to drink of 
deeply. & very often; I need not tell how fully 1 can sympathize with 
you in your anxiety. My atachments to this world have been very 
strong, & Divine Providence has been cutting me loose one Cord 
after another, up to the present time, but notwithstanding J have 
so much to remind me that all ties must soon be severed; I am still 
clinging like those who have hardly taken a single lesson. 1 really 
hope some of my family may understand that this world is not the 
Home of man; & act in accordance. Why may I not hope this of 
you? When I look forward as regards the religious prospects of my 
numerous family (the most of them) J am forced to say, & to feel too; 
that I have little, very little to cheer. That this should be so, is I 
perfectly well understand the legitimate fruit of my own planting; 
and that only increases my punishment. Some Ten or Twelve years 
ago, I was cheered with the belief that my elder children had chosen 
the Lord, to be their God; & I valued much on their influence & 
example in attoning for my deficiency. & bad example with the 
younger children. But; where are we now? Several have gone to 
where neither a good or bad example from me will better their 
condition or prospects or make them the worse. The younger part 
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of my children seem to be far less thoughtful, & disposed to reflec¬ 
tion than were my older children at their age. I will not dwell 
longer on this distressing subject but only say that so far as 1 have 
gone; it is from no disposition to reflect on any one but myself- I 
think I can clearly discover where I wandered from the Road. How 
to now get on it with my family is beyond my ability to see; or 
my courage to hope. God grant you thorough conversion from sin, 
& full purpose of heart to continue steadfast in his ways through 
the very short season of trial you will have to pass. 

How long we shall continue here is beyound our ability to fore¬ 
see, but think it very probable that if you write us by return mail we 
shall get your letter. Something may possibly happen that may 
enable us. (or one of us) to go & see you but do not look for us, 1 
should feel it a great privilege if I could. We seem to be getting along 
well with our business so far; but progress miserably slow. My 
journeys back & forth this Winter have been very tedious. If you 
find it difficult for you to pay for Douglas paper, I wish you would 
let me know as I know I took some hberty in ordering it continued. 
You have been very Kind in helping me, & I do not mean to make 
myself a burden 

Your Affectionate Father 

John Brown 


Brown's move to Akron seems to have been intended as a temporary 
measure, to permit him to wind up his business with Mr. Perkins, and attend 
to various lawsuits which had been brought against the firm. 

In 1853. he was making arrangements to have his daughter and her 
husband, Ruth and Henry Thompson, who had been living in North Elba, 
secure a home there for him and his family. It was not until June 1855, 
however, that he was able to move the family back to North Elba. 

To Ruth and Henry Thompson. 

Akron, Ohio, June 30, 1853. 

Dear Children,—Your very welcome letters were received last night. 
In regard to a house, 1 did not prefer a log one, only in view of 
the expense; and I would wish Henry to act according to his own 
best judgment in regard to it. If he builds a better house than I 
can pay for, we must so divide the land as to have him keep it. 
I would like to have a house to go into next spring, if it can be 
brought about comfortably. 1 ought to have expressed it more dis- 
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tinctly in better season, but forgot to do so. We are in comfortable 
health, so far as 1 know, except father. Jason, and Ellen, all of 
whom have had a run of ague. Father, when I saw him last, was 
very feeble; and I fear that in consequence of his great age he will 
never get strong again. It is some days since 1 went to see him. We 
are not through sheep-shearing or hoeing, and our grass is needing 
to be cut now. We have lately had very dry weather. ... I am 
much rejoiced at the news of a religious kind in Ruth’s letter; and 
would be still more rejoiced to learn that all the sects who bear 
the Christian name would have no more to do with that mother of 
all abominations—man-stealing. I hope, unfit and unworthy as 1 am, 
to be allowed a membership in your little church before long; and 
I pray God to claim it as his own. and that he will most abundantly 
bless all in your place who love him in truth. " If any man love not 
his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath 
not seen? ” I feel but little force about me for writing or any kind 
of business, but will try to write you more before long. Our State 
fair commences at Dayton the 2oth of September, and will be held 
open four days. 

Your affectionate father, 

John Brown 


Akron, Ohio, Aug. 26, 1853. 
Dear Son John.—Your letter of the 21st instant was received yester¬ 
day, and as 1 may be somewhat more lengthy than usual 1 begin my 
answer at once. The family have enjoyed as good health as usual since 
I wrote before, but my own health has been poor since in May. 
Father has had a short turn of fever and ague; Jason and Ellen have 
had a good deal of it, and were not very stout on Sunday last. The 
wheat crop has been rather light in this quarter; first crop of grass 
light; oats very poor; corn and potatoes promise well, and frequent 
rains have given the late grass a fine start. There has been some very 
fatal sickness about, but the season so far has been middling 
healthy. Our sheep and cattle have done well; have raised five hun¬ 
dred and fifty lambs, and expect about eighty cents per pound for 
our wool. We shall be glad to have a visit from you about the time 
of our county fair, but I do not yet know at what time it comes. Got 
a letter from Henry dated the i6th of August; all there well. Grain 
crops there very good. We are preparing (in our mind.s, at least) to 

F 
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go back next spring. Mrs. Perkins was confined yesterday with 
another boy, it being her eleventh child. The understanding between 
the two families continues much as formerly, so far as 1 know. 

In Talmadge there has been for some time an unusual seriousness 
and attention to future interests. In your letter you appear rather 
disposed to sermonize; and how will it operate on you and Wealthy 
if I should pattern after you a little, and also quote some from the 
Bible ? In choosing my texts, and in quoting from the Bible, I perhaps 
select the very portions which “ another portion ” of my family hold 
are not to be wholly received as true. I forgot to say that my younger 
sons (as is common in this “ progressive age ") appear to be a little 
in advance of my older, and have thrown off the old shackles 
entirely: after THOROUGH AND CANDID investigation they have 
discovered the Bible to be ALL a fiction! Shall I add. that a letter 
received from you some time since gave me little else than pain and 
sorrow? *' The righteous shall hold on his way; ” “ By and by he is 
offended.” 

My object at this time is to recall your particular attention to the 
fact that the earliest, as well as all other, writers of the Bible seem 
to have been impressed with such ideas of the character of the 
religion they taught, as led them to apprehend a want of steadfast¬ 
ness among those who might profess to adhere to it (no matter what 
may have been the motives of the different writers). Accordingly we 
find the writer of the first five books putting into the mouth of his 
Moses expressions like the following.—and they all appear to dwell 
much on the idea of two distinct classes among their reputed 
disciples; namely, a genuine and a spurious class: — 

” Lest there should be among you man, or woman, or family, or 
tribe, whose heart turneth away this day from the Lord our God, 
to serve the gods of these nations; lest there should be among you a 
root that beareth gall and wormwood.” "Then men shall say, be¬ 
cause they have forsaken the covenant of the Lord God of their 
fathers.” ” But if thine heart turn away so that thou wilt not hear, 
but shalt be drawn away, and worship other gods, and serve 
them.” .... 

The writer here makes his Moses to dwell on this point with a 
mo.st remarkable solicitude, a most heart-moving earnestness. The 
writer of the next book makes his Joshua to plead with Israel with 
the same earnestness. “ Choose you this day whom you will serve.” 

Ye are witnesses against yourselves that ye have chosen you the 
Lord, to serve him." The writer of the book called Judges uses strong 
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language in regard to the same disposition in Israel to backslide; 
" And it came to pass when the judge was dead, that they returned 
and corrupted themselves more than their fathers: they ceased not 
from their own doings, nor from their stubborn way." The writer 
of the book Ruth makes Naomi say to Orpah. "Thy sister-in-law is 
gone back unto her people and unto her gods.” The writer of the 
books called Samuel represents Saul as one of the same spurious 
class. Samuel is made to say to him. " Behold, to obey is better than 
sacrifice; and to hearken, than the fat of rams,”—clearly intimating 
that all service that did not flow from an obedient spirit and an 
honest heart would be of no avail. He makes his Saul turn out 
faithless and treacherous in the end. and finally consult a woman 
'■ having a familiar spirit,” near the close of his sad career. The 
same writer introduces Ahitophe! as one whose counsel " was as if 
a man had inquired at the oracle of God: ” a writer of the Psalms 
makes David say of him, ” We took sweet counsel together, and 
walked to the house of God in company;” but he is left advising 
the son of David to incest publicly, and soon after hangs himself. 
The spot of those men seems not to be genuine. 


Akron, Ohio, Sept. 13, 1853. 

Dear Children,—It is now nearly a month since 1 began on another 
page. Since writing before, father has seemed quite well, but Jason, 
Ellen, Owen, and Frederick have all had more or less of the ague. 
They were as well as usual, for them, yesterday. Others of the family 
are in usual health. . . . 

J hope that through the infinite grace and mercy of God you may 
be brought to see the error of your ways, and be in earnest to turn 
many to righteousness, instead of leading astray; and then you 
might prove a great blessing to Essex County, or to any place where 
your lot may fall. I do not feel "estranged from my children,” but 
1 cannot flatter them, nor *' cry peace when there is no peace." My 
wife and Oliver expect to set out for Pennsylvania before long, and 
will probably call on you; but probably not until after the fair. We 
have a nice lot of chickens fattening for you, when you come. 

Your affectionate father, 

John Brown 
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To Frederick Douglass, the Negro leader. 

Akron, O., Jan, 9, 1854. 

F. Douglass, Esqr„ Dear Sir :-1 have thought much of late of the 
extreme wickedness of persons who use their influence to bring law 
and order and good government, and courts of jtistice into dis¬ 
respect and contempt of mankind, and to do what in their power 
lies to destroy confidence in legislative bodies, and to bring magis¬ 
trates, justices, and other officers of the law into disrespect amongst 
men. Such persons, whoever they may be, would break down all 
that opposes the passions of fallen men: and could they fully carry 
out their measures, would give to the world a constant succession 
of murder, revenge, robbery, fire and famine; or, first, of anarchy 
in all its horrid forms; and then of the most bloody despotisms, to 
be again succeeded by anarchy, and that again to terminate in a des¬ 
potism. What punishment ever inflicted by man or even threatened 
of God, can be too severe for those whose influence is a thousand 
times more malignant than the atmosphere of the deadly Upas-for 
those who hate the right and the Most High. 

I will now enquire who are such malignant spirits-such fiends 
clothed in human form? Among the first are men who, neglecting 
honorable and useful labor to seek office and electioneer, have come 
to be a majority in our national Legislature, and in most of our 
State Legislatures, and who there pass unjust and wicked enactments, 
and call them laws. Another set are from the same description of 
men, and who fill the offices of Chief Magistrate of the United 
States, and of different States, and affix the official signature to such 
enactments. Next comes another set from the same horde, who fill 
the offices of judge, justices, commissioners, &c., who follow that 

which is altogether unjust. Next comes a set of Capt. Rynders men_ 

marshals, sheriffs, constables and policemen—brave cat paws of the 
last named, ever prompt to execute their decisions. Another set are 
such as sometimes succeed in getting nominated for some office, 
and are very loud at hotels, in cars, on steam-boats, and in stages, 
urging upon others the duty of fulfilling all our solemn engagements, 
and “ last but not least ” comes the devil's drummers and lifers— 
such fellows as in black cloth get in the “sacred desk” there to 
publish the Gospel, (no doubt): for numbers of them are Doctors of 
Divinity. But what Gospel do they preach? Is it the Gospel of God. 
or the Son of God? God commands "That which is altogether just 
shall thou follow,” and every man's conscience says Amen! God 
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commanded “That thou shalt not deliver unto his master the ser¬ 
vant which is escaped from his master unto thee. He shall dwell 
with thee, even among you in that place which he shall choose, in 
one of thy gates where it liketh him best. Ttiou shalt not oppress 
him” Every man’s conscience says Amen to that command. The 
Son of God said-“ Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them; for this is the law and 
the Prophets.” The conscience of every man that ever heard or read 
that command says Amen] But what say these so-called Divines? 
You must obey the enactments of the United States Congress, even 
to the violation of conscience, and the trampling under foot of the 
laws of our final Judge. " Remember them, O my God, because they 
have defiled the priesthood,” 

There is one other set of the same throngers of the " broad way ” 
which I have not mentioned. (Would to God 1 had already done!) 
I mean Editors of, and writers in the pro-slavery newspapers and 
periodicals. These seem to vie with each other in urging men on to 
greater and still greater lengths in stifling conscience, and insulting 
God. What, I ask, could possibly tend so to destroy all possible 
respect for legislators, presidents, judges, or other magistrates or 
officers-or to root out all confidence in the integrity of civil rulers 
and courts, as well as legislative bodies, as the passing of enactments 
which it is self-evident are most abominably wicked and unjust, 
dignifying them with the name of laws, and then employing the 
public purse and sword to execute them? But I have done. 1 am too 
destitute of words to express the tithe of what 1 feel, and utterly 
incapable of doing the subject any possible degree of justice, in my 
own estimation. My only encouragement to begin, was the earnest 
wish that if 1 might express, so that It may be understood to all, an 
important fact, that you or some friend of God and the right, will 
take it up and clothe it in the suitable language to be noticed and 
felt. I want to have the enquiry everywhere raised-Who are the 
men that are undermining our truly republican and democratic 
institutions at their very foundations? I forgot to head my remarks 
“ Law and Order.” 


Yours in Truth 
JOHN BROWN 
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It was in August 1854 that John Brown, Jr. first mentioned to his father 
his plan to move to Kansas. Because of the latter's feeling that he had a 
prior commitment to North Elba, he refused, although with reluctance, to 
join his son. 

To John Brown, Jr. 

Akron, August 21,1854 

If you or any of my family are disposed to go to Kansas or Nebraska, 
with a view to help defeat Satan and his legions in that direction, I 
have not a word to say; but I feel committed to operate in another 
part of the held. If I were not so committed, I would be on my way 
this fall, Mr. Adair [who married Brown's half sister Florilla] is fix¬ 
ing to go, and wants to find “ good men and true ” to go along, 1 
would be glad If Jason would give away his Rock and go. Owen is 
fixing for some move; I can hardly say what. 


To Ruth and Henry Thompson at North Elba. 


Akron. Ohio, 70th Sept i8C4 

Dear Children 

After being hard pressed to go with my family to Kansas as more 
likely to benefit the colored people on the whole than to return with 
them to North Elba; I have consented to ask for your advice & feel¬ 
ing in the matter; & also to ask you to learn from Mr, Epps & all the 
colored people (so far as you can) how they would wish, & advise 
me to ari ’i-, the case, all things considered. As I volunteered in their 
service :he service of the colored people); they have a right to 
vote, as to course I take. I have just written Gerrit Smith, Fredk 
Douglas, & Dr McCune Smith, for their ad\ice. We have a new 
daughter now Five days old.’^ Mother & child, are both doing well 
to appearance. Other friends well so far as I know. John & Wealthy 
are still with us. Will you write as soon as you can? Have not 
received your reply to my other questions. 

Your Affectionate Father 
John Brown 


to bear that*'nam™L>TQ''at AkVon*^’ohi"a “fgslchildren 
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Akron, Nov 2, 1854 

Dear Children,—I feel still pretty much determined to go back to 
North Elba; but expect Owen and Frederick will set out for Kansas 
on Monday next, with cattle belonging to John. Jason, and them¬ 
selves, intending to winter somewhere in Illinois. . . . Gerrit Smith 
wishes me to go back to North Elba; from Douglass and Dr. McCune 
Smith I have not yet heard. . , . 

Your affectionate father, 

John Brown 


Motivated by a desire to aid the anti-slavery cause in Kansas, to which 
may be added the desire to share in the unexploited wealth of that newly- 
opened territory. John Brown’s sons. Owen, Frederick, and Salmon. left 
Ohio for Kansas in October, 185.!, wintered in Illinois, and entered Kansas 
on April 20, 1855. On May 7, Jason and John. Jr, joined them at Osawatomie. 
Early in 185-5, touched by the contagion that had already seized his sons, 
John Brown changed his mind about staying in North Elba and decided to 
join his sons in Kansas. He raised money for arms at an anti-slavery con¬ 
vention in Syracuse at the end of June, and by the middle of August he was 
in Cleveland on the way to Kansas with his son-in-law, Henry Thompson. 
They were later joined by Oliver Brown, and all three arrived in Kansas on 
October 6. 


Brownsville Kansas Territory T9th Oct iSjj 

Dear Father 

We arrived here Two Weeks ago Tomorrow Evening: & finding 
but Two well persons in all the number, with no Houses to shelter 
them; nor any crop of Hay, Corn. Beans, or Potatoes, secured for 
Winter; I have felt driven to neglect writing almost entirely: & have 
only written One Letter before this (this one to my Wife) since I got 
on. I might have written before day Mornings but had no place with 
the cold chilling Winds shut out where I could improve such Hours, 
I felt very much disappointed at finding all my children here in such 
very uncomfortable circum.stances. We arc doing all wc can to help 
them; & that is not much as Henry Thomp.son, & Oliver have both 
had something of the Ague since we got on. 1 was at Mr. Adairs over 
Sunday last; & found them all more or less sick; but all able to be up, 
& about a little. I think all here are on the gain slowly; Frederick 
however has it on him now while I am writing. Mr. Adairs family 
are much more comfortable situated. I think much of the sickness 
in my family out here is from most unreasonable exposure; but from 
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what we leam the sickness has been quite general over the more 

Eastern country. We hear that you have been sick and not expected 

to live but that you had got about a little. We shall be looking 

anxiously to hear from, you again. We had a slow tedious journey 

out on account of our heavy load and our Horse having the dii 

temper. He has got well. We used all the money we had, & all you 

sent in getting on but Sixty cents. Think 1 can soon sell something 

Horse, or Waggon, so as to replace what we used. We came by the 

place where Austin^"^ was buried, & took him up; & brought him on 

with us; which seems to have had a good effect on Jason, & Ellen. 

We reached in time to be at the Free State election & hearing that 

trouble was expected we turned out powerfully armed; but no 

enemy appeared. From what we can leam not only Missouri but 

other Slave States are getting quite discouraged about Kansas; & I 

think there is no doubt of a favourable result, if Free State folks will 

hold on patiently. The country is much like the upland portion of 

Illinois where you have been; but I have seen no wet or Marchy 

lands as yet. Sc I may say on the whole is just about as good as I 

expected. Sc better timbered. I do not think this is the only desirable 

spot on Earth 1 have seen but believe that in the end it will be a good 

country; Sc generally healthy. I should think a majority of the 

settlers were of the poorer class. & will have to submit to some 

privations for some little time. Jason thinks the prospect for a sale 

of fruit Trees will not be very good for some time yet. I think there 

is no doubt that stock growing Sc dairy business will do well here for 

those who take hold of them right in connection with com growing. 

We are all anxious to hear from you; Sc we know that you will write 

if you are able. My advantages for writing at present are so very poor 

that I hope this letter will answ^er for as many of the friends as is 

consistent; Sc that you will accept it as in some measure from all 

here. I hope the afflictions of Jason & Wife will not be wholly lost 

on them. Wishing you & all our Ohio friends the full blessing; Sc the 
peace of God; I remain 

Your Affectionate but unworthy Son 

JOHN BROWN 


Akmn^ovappeared originally in the Summit Beacon, 
Akron Ohio (now Akron Beacon-Journal), in early 1856, John Brown tells of 
his early experiences in Kansas. 

Jason's son. lour years old. who died of the chc^cra 


on the way to Kansas. 
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Osawatomie, Kansas Territory, 
20th December, 1855’, 

Editor of Summit Beacon : 

My Dear Sir:—You will greatly oblige me by allowing me the use 
of your columns in order to give a little account of ray movements 
to my numerous friends in Akron and vicinity, who, as well as your¬ 
self, contributed towards supplying arms and ammunition to the 
Free State men of Kansas. It would afford me the utmost pleasure 
were it in my power to write each a letter individually, to show my 
strong regard for all those numerous friends; but I must beg them 
to accept this as a substitute. 

Soon after leaving Chicago with the arms and ammunition, in 
company vrith a son-in-law and son, one of our company was taken 
sick. This rendered our journey through Illinois, Iowa and Missouri 
so slow, that, when we finally reached their neighborhood, October 
5th, we had between us all but sixty cents. We got the most valuable 
part of the arms and ammunition through safe, and just in time to 
have them on hand at the Free State Election, at Pottawatomie, 
October 8th, where difficulty was expected; but no disturbance 
occurred. 

When we reached the territory there was not, among the five sons 
I had already there, one well person; and they had not been able to 
provide themselves comfortable houses, or to secure their crops. 
Since then, for much of the time, I have been the only well man out 
of eight. Since the cold weather commenced four of the young men 
have become middling strong, and the other three have improved. 
The care of my friends has prevented my being as active among the 
emigrants generally as I intended. 

You have doubtless learned of the late invasion of Kansas, and 
something of its results; but I will give you a little of my version of 
the affair. Free State men here, as all well know, had openly avowed 
their determination to disregard the enactments of the Bogus Legis¬ 
lature, and to resist their enforcement; and, as reports say, it was 
contrived in what they call the Blue Lodge in Missouri (in the White 
House it is likely), to have some three or four Free State men killed 
in Kansas, in order to have an opportunity of showing before the 
country and the world that those enactments could and would be 
enforced —just before the sitting of Congress. Be that as it may, 
about four weeks since, news came around that a Free State man 
named Dow, had been deliberately murdered by a Missourian, who 
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had given himself up to Governor Shannon; that the only Free State 
witness of the murder had been arrested, under a warrant issued by 
a justice of bogus origin, on complaint of pro-slavery men swearing 
that they were afraid he would take their lives, etc.; that such 
excessive bail had been required as he could not give; that he had 
been started for jail by a bogus sheriff named Jones, with a party of 
fifteen armed men, taking a circuitous route through Lawrence, on 
purpose to let the people of that place see that the bogus laws would 
be enforced: that some eight men with Sharp’s rifles, had met their 
company and rescued the man; that Governor Shannon had ordered 
out the pro-slavery men of Kansas; called on the Government for 
troops, and on Missouri to help him : that a force of about two 
thousand had collected under Governor Shannon, near Lawrence; 
that the Free State men had collected in nearly equal numbers; that 
it was supposed a battle had been or would be fought immediately. 
This news proved in the main to be correct. The numbers were over¬ 
stated; but Coleman, the murderer, was made a leader in the Gover¬ 
nor s camp. When this news came I was here, a distance of ten 
miles from where my boys are located. 1 left immediately, intend¬ 
ing to set out next morning for Lawrence to learn the facts; but as 
J. Brown, jun. was acquainted with the road and the people of 
Lawrence he was started on horseback: but before going many rods 
he was met with news by a runner, asking for help immediately. We 
at once set about preparing bread, meat, blankets and horsefeed, 
running bullets, loading all the guns and pistols and packing them in 
a one-horse wagon. Ail of us who were able to walk, five in all, set 
off on foot the same afternoon. Our guns, ammunition, baggage, &c., 
made a fair load for our horse. We walked that afternoon and all 
the foIlow,.-:g night, except for a short time spent in cooking our 
supper and resting our horse. We reached Lawrence the next fore¬ 
noon. having traveled in a dark night (for the most part) a distance 
of from 35 to miles. 

On our way an accident occurred at a bridge about three miles 
from Lawrence, which will serve a little, in connection with other 
circumstances, to show the real character of those dreadful Missouri¬ 
ans who have invaded Kansas in time past. We had to pass the 
bridge (so far as we had information of the road) and it was guarded, 
as differently reported, by from 15 to 25 of the enemy, armed, and 
m a log house at the end of the bridge next to us. We bad no means 
o counting them, part being in the log house and part at the door. 
On our approach a small boy ran ahead, and gave the men notice. 
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We each carried a good gun, two large revolvers in a belt, and one 
small revolver in our pockets, all loaded. We were prepared to give 
from 95 to 100 shots without reloading, and were certainly well 
equipped. As we moved directly on the bridge without making any 
halt, they silently suffered us to pass with the free wiU offerings of 
our dear friends at Akron and elsewhere, without any interruption 
save that of looking very earnestly at us. Jn a few hours after, five 
more of a volunteer company to which we belonged passed the same 
bridge and received similar respectful treatment. They, however, 
stopped a boy of 15 or 16 years, and carefully examined him the 
same day; but the evening before some 15 or 20 of them, armed, 
attacked three or four men (mostly without arms) and killed a Mr. 
Barber from Ohio, who had no arms. From these and numerous 
other circumstances, I am led to conclude that even Missourians are 
amused with trinkets, or with those who wear them. 

We learned on our arrival in Lawrence that numerous demands 
had been sent in from the Governor's camp, viz: that the rescued 
man. and those who rescued him, should be given up; that the 
people should allow some forty or fifty warrants to be served: that 
the Sharp's rifles should be surrendered; that certain buildings and 
fortifications should be destroyed by the inhabitants; the printing 
presses should be demolished and thrown into the river, and that the 
inhabitants generally should swear to support the enactments of the 
so-called Kansas Legislature. Some of these demands were officially 
made, the others, however, emanating from his camp. We were told 
that Governor Shannon had signified to the inhabitants repeatedly 
that if they had any business to transact with him. to come to his 
camp and attend to it; and that word had so often been returned, 
that if he had business with any person in Lawrence, to come in and 
see to it. 

After thu.s parleying for some days. Governor Shannon sent word 
that he wished to visit town, and an escort was sent from Lawrence, 
which conducted him in. During this time eleven companie.s of Free 
State Volunteers had collected In Lawrence, who were employed, 
{with the inhabitants) night and day, under the direction of Colonel 
Lane, in the construction of embankments and earthworks, and 
which they had in a good degree completed. After Governor Shan¬ 
non had met some of the principal inhabitants, they very soon 
■found him out’; and taking advantage of his weakness, frailties 
and fear of the result of an engagement, together with some resort 
on their part to Yankee ingenuity, and his own consciousness of the 
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awkward fix he had got himself into, and a most horrible supply of 
Brandy, they got him quite elated, and succeeded in making just 
about such a treaty with him as they desired. Among the conditions 
agreed to on his part, was the ordering home of the pro-slavery force 
he had called out; the issuing of a proclamation, requiring the 
foreign invaders to quit the Territory immediately, with a promise 
from him no more to call for such aid. In short, he abandoned his 
entire ground; recognized the volunteers, as the militia of Kansas, 
and empowered the officers in command to call them out at their 
discretion, for the protection of Lawrence and the Territory. 
Governor Shannon in return, got a promise from two individuals, 
for the people of Lawrence and the Territory, that they would assist 
him in the execution of the laws of the Territory. 

How much of truthfulness or sincerity characterized these negoti¬ 
ations, I will not say. The invaders soon left, covered over with 
glory, after suffering great expenses, hardships and privations; not 
having fulfilled any of their threatenings, or fought any battles, or 
accomplished anything for which they set out, save the commission 
of certain robberies, and a few acts of violence on the defenceless 
inhabitants in the neighborhood of their camps, and the killing of 
one unarmed man, leaving the Territory entirely in the power of 
the Free State men, with an organized militia, armed, equipped, and 
in full force for its protection; but the result is not yet fully known. 
What now remains for the Free State men of Kansas, and their 
friends in the State, and the world to do, is to hold the ground they 
now possess, and Kansas is free. 

A great part of the volunteers were strong, hardy farmers and 
mechanics, who had left their work and their homes (on hearing of 
the invasion) without even waiting to change their clothes; and 
were, as a whole, the most intelligent, sober and orderly set of men 
1 have ever seen collected, in equal number, except at religious wor¬ 
ship. They were sober, earnest thinking men, betraying no anxiety 
as to the result of what they had undertaken, as composed and quiet 
as though they had been collected from some first rate country 
neighborhood, to raise a house or barn. Here were developed such a 
set of determined men as 1 had no idea this Territory could boast of, 
in any such numbers. They now know their own members, and 
their condition for self-government and self-defence. They have now 
become acquainted, and in their feelings, strongly knit together, the 
result of having shared together some of the conditions of war in 
actual service. Many of those volunteers were sterling Free State 
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men from several of the Slave States. They have my warmest 
blessing. 

We are exceedingly anxious to learn how matters go off in the 
States and in Congress this winter. We are very much shut away 
from news. Please acknowledge this by sending one number of the 
Beocon, for which 1 would subscribe had I the means. 

Yours truly, JOHN BROWN 


Osawatomie Kansas Territory ist Feby 1856 
Dear Wife & Children every One 

Your & Watsons Letter to the Boys, & Myself of Decern 30th & 
Jany ist were received by last Mail. We are all very glad to hear 
again of your welfare; & 1 am particularly grateful when I am 
noticed by a Letter from you. 1 have just taken out Two Letters for 
Henry One of which I suppose is from Ruth. Salmon & myself are 
so far on our way home from Missouri; &. only reached Mr Adairs 
last night. They are all well & we know of nothing but all are well 
at the Boys Shantees. The weather continues very severe: & it is 
now nearly Six Weeks that the Snow has been almost constantly 
driven (like dry Sand) by the fierce Winds of Kansas. Mr. Adair has 
been collecting Ice of late from the Osage River; which is 9V2 Inches 
thick, of perfect clean sollid Ice, formed under the Snow. By means 
of the sale of our Horse & Waggon : our present wants are tolerably 
well met: so that if health is continued to us we shall not probably 
suffer much. The idea of again visiting those of my dear family at 
North Elba; is so calculated to unMan me that I seldom allow my 
thoughts to dwell uppon it: & I do not think best to write much 
about it. "Suffise it to Say"; that God is abundantly able to keep 
both us, & you : & in him let us all trust. We have just learned of 
some new; & shocking outrages at Leavenworth : &. that the Free 
State people there have fled to Lawrence: which place is again 
threatened with an attack. Should that take place we may soon 
again be called uppon to " buckle on our Armor which by the help 
of God we will do: when I suppose Henry, &. Oliver will have a 
chance. My judgement is; that we shall have no more general dis¬ 
turbance until warmer weather. 1 have more to say; but not time 
now to say it. So farewell for this time. Write 

Your Affectionate Husband & Father 

John Brown 
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The following letter was written after the Pottawatomie killings, in 
which five proslavery men on Pottawatomie Creek were killed by a party 
of eight under John Brown’s leadership. 

Near Brown's Station, K. T., June, 18^6. 

DEAR WIFE AND CHILDREN, EVERY ONE,—It is now about five 
weeks since I have seen a line from North Elba, or had any chance 
of writing you. During that period we here have passed through an 
almost constant series of very trying events. We were called to the 
relief of Lawrence, May 22, and every man (eight in all), except 
Orson*® turned out; he staying with the women and children, and to 
take care of the cattle. John was captain of a company to which 
Jason belonged; the other six were a little company by ourselves. 
On our way to Lawrence we learned that it had been already 
destroyed, and we encamped with John s company overnight. Next 
day our little company left, and during the day we stopped and 
searched three men. 

Lawrence was destroyed in this way: Their leading men had {as 
I think) decided, in a very cowardly manner, not to resist any pro¬ 
cess having any Government official to serve it, notwithstanding the 
process might be wholly a bogus affair. The consequence was that a 
man called a United States marshal came on with a horde of ruffians 
which he called his posse, and after arresting a few persons turned 
the ruffians loose on the defenceless people. They robbed the inhabi¬ 
tants of their money and other property, and even women of their 
ornaments, and burned considerable of the lo>vn. 

On the .second day and evening after we left John's men we 
encountered quite a number of proslavery men. and took quite a 
number prisoners. Our prisoners we let go: but we kept some four or 
five horses. We were immediately after this accused of murdering 
five men a\ Pottawatomie, and great efforts have since been made 
by the Missourians and their ruffian allies to capture us. John’s 
compa re soon afterwards disbanded, and also the Osawatomie 

Jason started to go and place himself under the protection of the 
Government troops; but on his way he was taken prisoner by the 
Bogus men. and is yet a prLsoner, 1 suppose. John tried to hide for 
several days: but from feelings of the ungrateful conduct of those 


I a Mr. Orson Day. a huoihcr of Nfrs. John Brown. 

^ Sanhorn makes ihc folIowinR coirmcnt in a note at this point: ”10 the oriBinal some- 
Inn has been erased after this, to which thiA note seems to have been appended: * iHicrc arc but 
'cry few who wash real facts about these maitcrs lo jto out.' Then is Inserted ihe date ‘ June 26/ 
as he row. (Jofm Brown, p. 237.) 
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who ought to have stood by him, excessive fatigue, anxiety, and 
constant loss of sleep, he became quite insane, and in that situation 
gave up, or as we are told, was betrayed at Osawatomie into the 
hands of the Bogus men. We do not know all the truth about this 
affair. He has since, we are told, been kept in irons, and brought to 
a trial before a bogus court, the result of which we have not yet 
learned. We have great anxiety both for him and Jason, and numer¬ 
ous other prisoners with the enemy (who have all the while had the 
Government troops to sustain them). We can only commend them 
to God. 

The cowardly mean conduct of Osawatomie and vicinity did not 
save them; for the ruffians came on them, made numerous prisoners, 
fired their buildings, and robbed them. After this a picked party of 
the Bogus men went to Brown's Station.” burned John’s and Jason's 
houses, and their contents to ashes; in which burning we have all 
suffered more or less. Orson and boy have been prisoners, but were 
soon set at liberty. They are well, and have not been seriously 
injured. Owen and I have just come here for the first time to look at 
the ruins. All looks desolate and forsaken.—the grass and weeds fast 
covering up the signs chat these places were lately the abodes of quiet 
families. After burning the houses, this self-same party of picked 
men, some forty in number, set out as they supposed, and as was the 
fact, on the track of my little company, boasting, with awful pro¬ 
fanity, that they would have our scalps. They however passed the 
place where we were hid, and robbed a little town some four or 
five miles beyond our camp in the timber.'" I had omitted to say 
that some murders had been committed at the time Lawrence was 
sacked. 

On learning that this party were in pursuit of us. m> little com¬ 
pany. now increased to ten in all. started after them in company of 
a Captain Shore, with eighteen men, he included (June i). We were 
all mounted as we travelled. We did not meet them on that day. but 
took five prisoners, four of whom were of their scouts, and well 
armed. We were out all night, but could find nothing of them until 
about six o'clock next morning, when we prepared to attack them 
at once, on foot, leaving Frederick and one of Captain .Shore’s men 
to guard the horses. As 1 was much older than Captain Shore, the 
principal direction of the fight devolved on me. We got to within 
about a mile of their camp before being discovered by their scouts, 
and then moved at a brisk pace. Captain Shore and men forming our 

‘^Tca nillc» wcsi of Oaawaiomic. 
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left, and my company the right. When within about sixty rods of 
the enemy. Captain Shore’s men halted by mistake in a very exposed 
situation, and continued the fire, both his men and the enemy being 
armed with Sharpe’s rifles^ My company had no long-shooters. We 
(my company) did not fire a gun until we gained the rear of a bank, 
about fifteen or twenty rods to the right of the enemy, where we 
commenced, and soon compelled them to hide in a ravine. Captain 
Shore, after getting one man wounded, and exhausting his ammuni¬ 
tion, came with part of his men to the right of my position, much 
discouraged. The balance of his men, including the one wounded, 
had left the ground. Five of Captain Shore's men came boldly down 
and joined my company, and all but one man, woimded, helped to 
maintain the fight until it was over. I was obliged to give my con¬ 
sent that he‘® should go after more help, when all his men left but 
eight, four of whom I persuaded to remain in a secure position, and 
there busied one of them in shooting the horses and mules of the 
enemy, which served for a show of fight. After the firing had con¬ 
tinued for some two to three hours. Captain Pate with twenty-three 
men, two badly wounded, laid down their arms to nine men, myself 
mcluded,™four of Captain Shore's men and four of my own. One of 
my men (Henry Thompson) was badly wounded, and after continu¬ 
ing his fire for an hour longer was obliged to quit the groiand. Three 
others of my company (but not of my family) had gone off. Salmon 
was dreadfully wounded by accident, soon after the fight; but both 
he and Henry are fast recovering, 

A day or two after the fight. Colonel Sumner of the United States 
army came suddenly upon us, while fortifying our camp and guard¬ 
ing our prisoners (which, by the way, it had been agreed mutually 
should be exchanged for as many Free-State men, John and Jason 
included), and compelled us to let go our prisoners without being 
exchanged, and to give up their horses and arms. They did not 
go more than two or three miles before they began to rob and 
injure Free-State people. We consider this as in good keeping with 
the cruel and unjust course of the Administration and its tools 
throughout this whole Kansas difficulty. Colonel Sumner also com¬ 
pelled us to disband; and we, being only a handful, were obliged to 
submit. 

Since then we have, like David of old, had our dwelling with the 
serpents of the rocks and wild beasts of the wilderness; being obliged 
to hide away from our enemies. We are not disheartened, though 
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nearly destitute of food, clothing, and money. God, who has not 
given us over to the will of our enemies, but has moreover delivered 
them into our hand, will, we humbly trust, still keep and deliver us. 
We feel assured that He who sees not as men see, does not lay the 
guilt of innocent blood to our charge. 

I ought to have said that Captain Shore and his men stood their 
ground nobly in their unfortunate but mistaken position during the 
early part of the fight. I ought to say further that a Captain Abbott, 
being some miles distant with a company, came onward promptly 
to sustain us, but could not reach us till the fight was over. After the 
fight, numerous Free-State men who could not be got out before 
were on hand; and some of them, I am ashamed to add, were very 
busy not only with the plunder of our enemies, but with our private 
effects, leaving us, while guarding our prisoners and providing in 
regard to them, much poorer than before the battle. 

If, under God, this letter reaches you so that it can be read, I wish 
it at once carefully copied, and a copy of it sent to Gerrit Smith. I 
know of no other way to get these facts and our situation before the 
world, nor when I can write again. 

Owen has the ague to-day. Our camp is some miles off. Have heard 
that letters are in for some of us. but have not seen them. Do con¬ 
tinue writing. We heard last mail brought only three letters, and all 
these for proslavery men. It is said that both the Lawrence and 
Osawatomie men, when the ruffians came on them, either hid or 
gave up their arms, and that their leading men counselled them to 
take such a course. 

May God bless and keep you all! 

Your affectionate husband and father, 

John Brown 

P. S. Ellen and Wealthy arc staying at 0 .sawatomie. 

The above is a true account of the first regular battle fought be¬ 
tween Free-State and proslavery men in Kansas. May God still gird 
our loins and hold our right hands, and to him may we give the 
glory I I ought in justice to say, that, after the sacking and burning 
of several towns, the Government troops appeared for their protec¬ 
tion and drove off some of the enemy. 

J.B. 
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June 26. Jason is set at liberty, and we have hopes for John. Owen, 
Salmon, and Oliver are down with fever (since inserted); Henry 

doing well. 


Topeka, Kansas Ter, 4th July, 1856 

Dear Wife & Children every one 

I have again through the mercy of God opportunity 

to write you a few words. Wrote you in pencil somewhat at length 
a few days ago : but have no assurance that anything I send will ever 
meet your eyes. Have seen nothing that came from you since some 
time in May last. Since I wrote you last we have had more of quiet; 
but in the mean time Salmon, Owen, Fred*' Sl Oliver have all been 
sick; Owen very sick & was still so. when Oliver & 1 left our camp 
about four or Five days since. We are very anxious about him, 
Henry & Salmon are both much better of their wounds. We came 
here with Free State men collected to attend the convening of the 
Free State Legislature who were threatened with general arrest if 
they met again. A large number of U S troops are on the ground to 
enforce Bogus Legislation: & to scatter the Free State men, who are 
also on the ground in considerable force. Today will probably decide 
whether the Free State Legislature is to be broken up or not. II they 
are: It will be done by the government troops: as I have no idea of 
the Bogus men fighting us at all without them. A dreadful state of 
things exists here but I have no doubt but that in the end Ri^ht will 
triumph. We are near where John is held prisner by U S troops, 
but no Free State friends are allowed to visit him for some days 
past. None of us have seen him since he was taken. Jason has been 
set at liberty I here stop hoping to report further before I close. 

July 5th 18^6 

Yesterday Col Sumner of the US army with his men took possession 
of the Hall or rooms to be occupied by the Free State Legislature; 
then called in the members. & in the name of Franklin Pierce. & 
as he said by his direction commanded the Legislature to disperse to 
which they submitted. There was no fighting. We leave today for 
our camp. Are in hopes John will soon now be liberated. May God 
Keep & bless You all 

Your Affectionate Husband & Father 


John Brown 
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John Brown writes of the death of his son, Frederick, and tells the story 
of his battle at Osawatomie with the border ruffians. 

Lawrence K T 7th Sept 1856 

Dear Wife Children every one 

I have one moment to write you to say that 1 am yet alive that 
Jason &. family were well yesterday John: & family 1 hear are well: 
(he being yet a prisoner.*'* On the morning of the 30th Aug an attack 
was made by the ruffians on Osawatomie numbering some ^00 by 
whose scouts our dear Fred*' was shot dead without warning he sup¬ 
posing them to be Free State men as near as we can learn. One other 
man a Cousin of Mr Adair was murdered by them about the same 
time that Fred*' was killed & one badly wounded at the same time. 
At this time I was about 3 miles off where 1 had some 14 or 15 men 
over night that I had just enlisted to serve under me as regulars. 
There I collected as well as I could with some i2 or 15 more &. in 
about 3/4 of an Hour attacked them from a wood with thick under- 
groth., with this force we threw them into confusion for about 15 
or 20 Minuets during which time we killed &. wounded from 70 to 
80 of the enemy <ts they say & then we e.scaped as well as we could 
with one killed while escaping; Two or Three wounded: & as many 
more missing. Four or Five Free State men were butchered during 
the day in all. Jason fought bravely by my side during the fight & 
escaped with me he being unhurt. I was struck by a partly spent. 
Grape, Canister, or Rifle shot which bruised me some but did not 
injure me seriously. "Hitherto the Lord hath helped me” notwith¬ 
standing my afflictions. Things now seem rather quiet just now; but 
what another Hour will bring J cannot say -1 have seen Three or 
four letters from Ruth & One from Watson of July or Aug which are 
all I have seen since in June. 1 was very glad to hear once more from 
you 8t hope you will continue to write to some of the friends so that 
1 may hear from you. I am utterly unable to write you for most of 
the time. May the God of of [sic] our Fathers bless & save you all 

Your Affectionate Husband & Father 

John Brown 

Monday Morning 8th Sept/56 

Jason has just come in. Left all well as usual Johns trial is to come 
off or commence today 

Yours ever 

John Brown 


3 0 ParcFvcheiU omitted Jn orlftlnAl. 
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A speech reportedly delivered by John Brown in Lawrence, on Sunday 
afternoon, September 13, prior to an anticipated attack by 2,800 Missourians 
on the city. 

" GENTLEMEN, —It is said there are twenty-five hundred Missourians 
down at Franklin, and that they will he here in two hours. You can 
see for yourselves the smoke they are making by setting fire to the 
houses in that town. Now is probably the last opportunity you will 
have of seeing a fight, so that you had better do your best. If they 
should come up and attack us, don’t yell and make a great noise, 
but remain perfectly silent and still. Wait till they get within twenty- 
five yards of you; get a good object; be sure you see the hind sight 
of your gun,—then fire. A great deal of powder and lead and very 
precious time is wasted by shooting too high. You had better aim 
at their legs than at their heads. In either case, be sure of the hind 
sights of your guns. It is from the neglect of this that I myself have 
so many times escaped; for if all tiie bullets that have ever been 
aimed at me had hit, I should have been as full of holes as a riddle.” 


On leaving Kansas for the East. 


Tabor, Iowa, iith Oct 18 

Dear Wife & Children every one 

I am through Infinite grace, once more in a Free State; & on my 
way to make you a visit. I left Kansas a day or Two since by a 
waggon in which I had a bed; as I was so unwell that I had to lie 
down. I first had the Dysentary, & then Chill Fever. Am now rapidly 
improveing. Wealthy & Ellen with their little boys started for home 
by way of the River about Ten day since. John, Jason, 85. Owen; all 
came out with me. John & Jason have gone on towards Chicago 
with a horse but expects to meet me next week on the Rail Road 
on the East line of the State. / expect to go by stage. Owen thinks 
of wintering here. Mr Adair and family were all midling well Two 
Weeks ago. Mr. Day and Family have been sick but were better. 
When we left there seemed to be a Uttle calm for the present in 
Kansas; Cannot say how long it will last. You need not be anxious 
about me if I am some time on the road as I have to stop at several 
places; & go some out of my way; having left partly on business 
expecting to return if the troubles continue in Kansas; & my health 
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will admit. Now that I am where I can write you, I may do it midling 
often. May God bless & Keep you all. Your Affectionate Husband 
& Father- 

John Brown 

P S Ruths letter to John of i6th Sept was received 

Yours 

JB 


In i8s7, after reaching the East, John Brown delivered speeches in Hart¬ 
ford, Boston, Concord and other cities, in which he described conditions in 
Kansas and sought to raise funds for his future efforts there. In Connecticut, 
where he felt more at liome, he ended his talks with the following appeal 
for funds. 


** I am trying to raise from twenty to twenty-five thousand dollars 
in the free States, to enable me to continue my efforts in the cause of 
freedom. Will the people of Connecticut, tny native State, afford me 
some aid in this undertaking? Will the gentlemen and ladies of 
Hartford, where I make my first appeal in this State, set the example 
of an earnest effort? Will some gentleman or lady take hold and 
try what can be done by small contributions from counties, cities, 
towns, societies, or churches, or in some other way? I think the 
little beggar-children in the streets are sufficiently interested to 
warrant their contributing, if there was any need of it, to secure 
the object. I was told that the newspapers in a certain city were 
dressed in mourning on hearing that ! was killed and scalped in 
Kansas, but I did not know of it until 1 reached the place. Much 
good it did me. In the same place 1 met a more cool reception than 
in any other place where I have stopped. If my friends will hold up 
my hands while I live, I will freely absolve them from any expense 
over me when I am dead. I do not ask for pay. but shall be most 
grateful for all the assistance I can get." 
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In seeking funds, he also published the following statement in the New 
York Tribune (March 4, 1857) and other newspapers. 


TO THE FRIENDS OF FREEDOM 

The undersigned, whose individual means were exceedingly 
limited when he first engaged in the struggle for Liberty in Kansas, 
being now still more destitute and no less anxious than in time 
past to continue his efforts to sustain that cause, is induced to make 
this earnest appeal to the friends of Freedom throughout the United 
States, in the firm belief that his call will not go unheeded. I ask 
all honest lovers of Liberty and Human Rights, both male and 
female, to hold up my hands by contributions of pecuniary aid, 
either as counties, cities, towns, villages, societies, churches or 
individuals. 

I will endeavor to make a judicious and faithful application of 
all such means as I may be supplied with. Contributions may be 
sent in drafts to W. H. D. Callender, Cashier State Bank. Hartford, 
Ct. It is my intention to visit as many places as I can during my 
stay in the States, provided I am first informed of the disposition 
of the inhabitants to aid me /n my efforts, as well as to receive my 
visit. Information may be communicated to me (care of Massasoit 
House) at Springfield. Mass. Will editors of newspapers friendly to 
the cause kindly second the measure, and also give this some half 
dozen insertions? Will either gentlemen or ladies, or both, who love 
the cause, volunteer to take up the business? It is with no little 
sacrifice of personal feeling that I appear in this manner before the 
public. 

John Brown 

New York. March. 1857. 
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To his wife, who had written him that his sons were unwilling to do any 
more fighting. 


Springfield, Mass, 31st March, 1857, 

Dear Wife 

Your letter of the 2ist inst is just received, I have only to say 
as regards the resolution of the boys to “learn. & practice war no 
more that it was not at my solicitation that they engaged in it 
at the first: & that while I may perhaps feel no more love of the 
business than they doj still I think there may be possibly in their 
day that which is more to be dreaded : if such things do not now 
exist. I have all along intended to make the best provision 1 may 
be capable of; for all my family. What 1 may hereafter be able to 
effect', 1 cannot now say. I now enclose a Draft on New York for 
$30, Thirty Dollars payable to the order of Watson, 1 have wholly 
forgotten how much 1 had of his sheep money; but 1 think 1 made 
an account of it in my book. If 1 do not send enough: perhaps Henry 
will spare him a little for a few days, until 1 get back again: if he 
has it on hand. I cannot well send any more just now: & get the 
articles that have been sent for since 1 left home. 1 expect more 
soon. I have just got a long letter from Mr. Adair. All midling well 
March iith: but had fears of further trouble after a while. Your 
Affectionate Husband 

John Brown 


An inscription in a Bible which John Brown gave to his d.iughter, Ellen. 


This Bible, presented to my dearly beloved daughter Ellen Brown, 
is not intended for common use, but to be carefully preserved for her 
and by her, in remembrance of her father fof who.se care and 
attentions she was deprived in her infancy), he being absent in the 
territory of Kansas from the summer of 

May the Holy Spirit of God incline your heart, in earliest child¬ 
hood. “to receive the truth in the love of it," and to form your 
thoughts, words, and actions by its wise and holy precepts, is my 
best wish and most earnest prayer to Him in whose care 1 leave 
you. Amen. 

From your affectionate father, 

John Brown 

April 2, 1857 
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Letters to a friend and to his son, John. 


Wm Bames Esqr 
Albany, N* Y. 


Boston, Mass. 3d April, 1837 


My Dear Sir 

I expect soon to return West; &. to [go] back without securing 
even an outfit. I go with a sad heart having failed to secure even 
the means of equiping; to say nothing of feeding men. I had when 
I returned no more that 1 could peril; & could make no further 
sacrifice, except to go about in the attitude of a beggar; & that I 
have done, humiliating as it is. You once in conversation mentioned 
the propriety of my taking a claim in Kansas, but I have no means 
of securing a claim; & shall be obliged to leave my Wife & Three 
little Girls dependent on the charities of friends to a great extent. 
If persons in your place are disposed to encourage me so far as to 
enable me to secure a claim in Kansas; it may enable me to avail 
myself of some State appropriations for actual Settlers. 1 am pre¬ 
pared to expect nothing but bad faith from the National Kansas 
Committee at Chicago, as I will show you hereafter. This is for the 
present confidential. 

Very respectfully Yours 
John Brown 

P.S. Shall be glad to hear from you at Springfield, Mass., care of 
Massasoit House. 

Yours J B 


West Newton, Mass, r^th April 1857 

Dear Son John 

I received your welcome letter of the 6th inst. last night, at 
Boston; & am very glad of all the information it gives. I have had no 
letters from home for several days: but when I last heard from N, E, 
all were well. I am much gratifyed to learn of Mr. Giddings full 
redemption from Slavery. I am also very glad at the kind feeling 
expressed by your “Bail” towards you; & have no doubt of the 
correctness of your ideas about not going back to stand trial. That 
would never do. If any of us are hereafter to be tried in Kansas; 
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I would much rather it should be with Irons in rather than uppon 
our hands. The old Monument (perhaps I forgot to say) is an old 
fashioned Granite, Grave Stone; with a short old style account of 
Capt John Brown who died at New York {almost to a day) Eighty 
years from the death of his Great, Grand. Son, Fred^ Brown; in 
Kansas. I value the old relic, much the more for its age. & homeliness; 
& it is of sufficient size to contain more brie! inscriptions. One 
Hundred years from 1856 should it then be in the possession of the 
same posterity: it will be a great curiosity. Your remarks about 
the value & importance of dicipline, I fully appreciate; & 1 had been 
making arangements to secure the assistance. &. instruction; of a 
distinguished Scotch officer;^^ & author quite popular in this country. 
I am quite sanguine of my success in the matter. My collections I 
may safely put down at $13000, & 1 think 1 have got matters in 
such a train that it will soon reach $30,000, 1 have had a good deal 
of discouragement; & have often felt quite depressed; but " hither to 
God hath helped me/' About the last of last Week, I gave vent to 
those feelings in a short piece (which you may yet see in the prints,) 
headed Old Browns. Farewell: to the Plymouth Rocks: Bunker 
Hill, Monuments; Charter Oaks; & Uncle Toms Cabbins. The effect 
on a Boston Merchant who saw the manuscript was that he imme¬ 
diately sent me a letter authorizing me to draw on him at sight 
for $7000, & others were also moved to be in earnest: Wendell 
Phillips; & Theodore Parker (who though sick) said of the merchant 
(above named) that his "name had been written in the Lambs Book 
of life/' A. A. Lawrence & Brother have started a Subscription to 
provide for my Wife, little Girls in my absence; & in case / never 
return to them. About these things / do not wish any remarks made. 
Jason wrote me that Charly had been sick ” unto death; ” but 
appeared better 8t that one of “U 5 . Hounds” had been at Cleve¬ 
land going East after me. I have been hidcing about a week for my 
track to get cold; & the papers gave it out last Week that I had left 
en Route for Kansas. I think I shall not "be delivered into the hands 
of the wicked & feel quite easy; but mean to make it very difficult 
to follow me. I mean if I can to call on you. Jeremiah wrote me that 
Abi was very sick. Hope to hear soon of her recovery. Write me 
through Henry. May God abundantly bless you all. Train up the 
Wolf hunter "in the way he should go. 

Your Affectionate Father 
John Brown 


Hujh Forbet, wJOi wbom be later quarreled. 
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This is the "short piece” referred to above. It was written by Brown in 
April while in hiding at the home of Judge and Mrs. Thomas Russell of 
Boston. 


Old Browns Farewell 

to 

The Plymouth Rocks, Bunker Hill Monuments, Charter 
Oaks, and Uncle Thoms Cabbins. 

He has left for Kansas. Has been trying since he came out of the 
territory to secure an outfit or in ocher words; the means of arming 
and thoroughly equipping his regular Minuet men, who are mixed 
up With the people of Kansas, and he leaves the States, with a feeling 
of deepest sadness; that after having exhausted his own smaif means 
and with his family and his brave men; suffered hunger, cold, naked¬ 
ness, and some of them sickness, wounds, imprisonment in irons; 
with extreme cruel treatment, and others death : that after lying on 
the ground for months in the most sickly, unwholesome, and un¬ 
comfortable places; some of the time with sick and wounded desti¬ 
tute of any shelter; and hunted like wolves; sustained in part by 
Indians: that after all this; in order to sustain a cause which every 
citizen of this " glorious Republic," is under equal moral obligation 
to do: and for the neglect of which, he will be held accountable by 
Cod: a cause in which every man, woman, and child; of the entire 
human fam/ 7 y has a deep and aw/ul interest; that when no wages 
are asked; or expected; he cannot secure, amidst all the wealth, 
luxury, and extravagance of this “ Heaven exalted/' people; even 
the necessary supplies of the common soldier. “ How are the mighty 
fallen”? 

Boston, April, A. D. 1857. 


On the way to Kansas. 


HUDSON, OHIO, May 27. 1857. 

DEAR WIFE AND CHILDREN. EVERY ONE.—. . . I have got 
Salmon’s letter of the 19th instant, and am much obliged for it. 
There is some prospect that Owen will go on with me. If I should 
never return, it is my particular request that no other monument be 
used to keep me in remembrance than the same plain one that 
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records the death of my grandfather and son; and that a short story, 
like those already on it, be told of John Brown the fifth, under that 
of grandfather. I think I have several good reasons for this. I would 
be glad that my posterity should not only remember their parentage, 
but also the cause they labored in. I do not expect to leave these 
parts under four or five days, and will try to write again before 1 go 
off. 1 am much confused in mind, and cannot remember what I wish 
to write. May God abundantly bless you all! ... 

Your affectionate husband and father, 

JOHN BROWN, 


On his way to Kansas, Brown wrote to Franklin B. Sanborn. 

TABOR. FREMONT COUNTY, IOWA. Aug. 13, 1857. 

Much as I love to communicate with you, it is still a great burden 
for me to write when I have nothing of interest to say. and when 
there is something to be active about. Since I left New England I 
have had a good deal of ill-health: and having in good measure 
exhausted my available means toward purchasing such supplies as I 
should certainly need if again called into active service, and without 
which I could accomplish next to nothing. I had to begin my journey 
back with not more than half money at any lime to bear my ex¬ 
penses through and pay my freights. This being the case, 1 was 
obliged to stop at different points on the way, and to go to others off 
the route to solicit help. At most places I raised a little; but it con¬ 
sumed my time, and my unavoidable expenses .so nearly kept pace 
with my incomes that 1 found it exceedingly discouraging. With the 
help of Gerrit Smith, who supplied me with sixty dollars at Peter- 
boro', and two hundred and fifty dollars at Chicago, and other 
smaller amouncs from others. 1 was able to pay freights and other 
expenses to this place; hiring a man to drive one team, and driving 
another myself; and had about twenty-five dollars on hand, with 
about one hundred dollars* worth of provisions, when I reached 
here Among all the good friends who had promised to go with me, 
not one could I get to stick by me and assist me on my way through. 
I have picked up, at different times on the way, considerable value 
in articles (indispensable in active service) which were scattered on 
the way, and had been provided either by or for the National Com¬ 
mittee. On reaching here I found one hundred and ten dollars, sent 
me by Mr. Whitman, from sale of articles in Kansas, sent there by 
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the National Committee. This is all the money I have got from them 
on their appropriation at New York. On the road one of ray horses 
hurt himself so badly that I lost about ten days in consequence, not 
being in condition to go on without him, or to buy or to hire an¬ 
other, 1 find the arms and ammunition voted me by the Massachu¬ 
setts State Committee nearly all here, and in middling good order,— 
some a little rusted. Have overhauled and cleaned up the worst of 
them, and am now waiting to know what is best to do next, or for a 
little escort from Kansas, should 1 and the supplies be needed. 1 am 
now at last within a kind of hailing distance of our Free-State friends 
in Kansas. 

On the way from Iowa City I and my third son (the hired man I 
mentioned), in order to make the little funds we had reach as far as 
possible, and to avoid notice, lived exclusively on herring, soda 
crackers, and sweetened water for more than three weeks (sleeping 
every night in our wagons), except that twice we got a little milk, 
and a few times some boiled eggs. Early in the season, in conse¬ 
quence of the poor encouragement I met with, and of their owm 
losses and sufferings, my sons declined to return; and my wife wrote 
me as follows: “ The boys have all determined both to practise and 
learn war no more/’ This I said nothing about, lest it should prevent 
my getting any further supplies. After leaving New England I could 
not get the scratch of a pen to tell whether anything had been 
deposited at Hartford, from New Haven and other places, for me or 
not; until, since I came here, a line comes from Mr. Callender, dated 
24th July, saying nothing has been deposited, in answer to one I had 
written June 22, in which he further says he has answered all my 
letters. The parting with my wife and young uneducated children, 
without income, supplies of clothing, provisions, or even a comfort¬ 
able house to live in, or money to provide such things, with at least 
a fair chance that it was to be a Jast and final separation, had Iain 
heavily on me. and was about as much a matter of self-sacrifice and 
self-devotion on the part of my wife as on my own, and about as 
much her act as my own. When Mr. Lawrence, of his own accord, 
proposed relieving me 011 that score, it greatly eased a burdened 
spirit: but I did not rely upon it absolutely, nor make any certain 
bargain on the strength of it, until after being positively assured by 
Mr. Stearns, in writing, that it should, and by yourself that it would, 
certainly be done. 

It was the poor condition of my noble-hearted wife and of her 
young children that made me follow up that encouragement with a 
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tenacity that disgusted him and completely exhausted his patience. 
But after such repeated assurances from friends I so much respected 
that I could not suspect they would trifle with my feelings, I made 
a positive bargain for the farm; and when 1 found nothing for me at 
Peterboro’, I borrowed one hundred and ten dollars of Mr. Smith 
for the men who occupied the farm, telling him it would certainly 
be refunded, and the others that they would get all their money 
very soon, and even before I left the country. This has brought me 
only extreme mortification and depression of feeling; for all my 
letters from home, up to the last, say not a dime has been paid in to 
Mr. Smith. Friends who never know the lack of a sumptuous dinner 
little comprehend the value of such trifling matters to persons 
circumstanced as I am. But, my noble-hearted friend, I am “ though 
faint, yet pursuing.” My health has been much better of late. 1 be¬ 
lieve my anxiety and discouragements had something to do with 
repeated returns of fever and ague I have had, as it tended to deprive 
me of sleep and to debilitate me. I intend this letter as a kind of 
report of my progress and success, as much for your committee or 
my friend Stearns as yourself. 1 have been joined by a friend^ since 
I got here, and get no discouraging news from Kansas. 

Your friend, 

J. BROWN. 


John Brown arrived in Kansas about November 5. Because of the peaceful 
state of affairs in the Territory, there was little for him to do. and he left 
Kansas after about two weeks. Thereafter, all his efforts were concentrated 
upon plans for the attack upon slavery in Virginia. 


ROCHESTER. N. Y., Jan. 30, 1858. 

MY DEAR WIFE AND CHILDREN. EVERY ONE,—I am (praised 
be God!) once more in York State. Whether 1 shall be permitted to 
visit you or not this winter or spring, 1 cannot now say; but it is 
some relief of mind to feel that I am again so near you. Possibly, if ! 
cannot go to see you, I may be able to devise some way for some 
one or more of you to meet me somewhere. The anxiety 1 feel to see 
my wife and children once more I am unable to describe. I want 
exceedingly to see my big baby and Ruth s baby, and to see how 
that little company of sheep look about this time. The cries of my 


a* Thli friend wai Col. Hu»h Forbe*. .oldief-of-fortune. whom Bfown had emptoyed to pr^ 

pare " jMSuaroB^crVlIJa warfare and «o iraln hts men. Brown and Forbes soon parted, and 
Forb«. ^qued, made dtaclofufcs Which threatened to ciposc the whole plan, and did cause post- 
pon^iDcnt of o|>criitJoni for more than a yc^. 
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poor sorrow-stricken despairing children, whose “ tears on their 
cheeks ” are ever in my eyes, and whose sighs are ever in my ears, 
may however prevent my enjoying the happiness 1 so much desire. 
But, courage, courage, courage!—^the great work of my life (the 
unseen Hand that guided me, and who has indeed holden my right 
hand, may hold it still,” though I have not known him at all as I 
ought) I may yet see accomplished (God helping), and be permitted 
to return and ” rest at evening.” 

O my daughter Ruth! could any plan be devised whereby you 
could let Henry go ” to school ” (as you expressed it in your letter 
to him while in Kansas). I would rather now have him '*for another 
term ” than to have a hundred average scholars. I have a particular 
and very important, but not dangerous, place for him to fill in the 
“school,” and I know of no man living so well adapted to fill it. I 
am quite confident some way can be devised so that you and your 
children could be with him, and be quite happy even, and safe; but 
God forbid me to flatter you into trouble! I did not do it before. 
My dear child, could you face such music if, on a full explanation, 
Henry could be satisfied that his family might be safe? 1 would make 
a similar inquiry of my own dear wife; but 1 have kept her tumbling 
here and there over a stormy and tempestuous sea for so many years 
that I cannot ask her such a question. The natural ingenuity of 
Salmon in connection with some experience he and Oliver have both 
had, would point him out as the next best man I could now select; 
but I am dumb in his case, as also in the case of Watson and all my 
other sons. Jason’s qualifications are, some of them, like Henry’s 
also. 

Do not noise it about that I am in these parts, and direct to N. 
Hawkins, care of Frederick Douglass. Rochester, N. Y. I want to hear 
how you are all supplied with winter clothing, boots, etc. 

God bless you all 1 

Your affectionate husband and father, 

JOHN BROWN. 


To Thomas Wentworth Higginson, the anti-slavery Unitarian minister at 
Worcester, Mass. 


Rochester, N. Y. izth Feb’y, 1858. 
MY DEAR SIR,—I have just read your kind letter of the 8th inst., 
and will now say that Rail Road business on a somewhat extended 
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scale is the identical object for which I am trying to get means. 1 
have been connected with that business as commonly conducted 
from my boyhood and never let an opportunity slip. 1 have been 
opperating to some purpose the past season; but I now have a measure 
on foot that I feel sure would awaken in you something more than 
a common interest if you could understand it. I have just written 
my friends G. L. Stearns and F, B. Sanborn asking them to meet me 
for consultation at Gerrit Smith’s, Peterboro’ [N. Y.]. I am very 
anxious to have you come along; certain as I feel, that you will never 
regret having been one of the council. 1 would most gladly pay your 
expenses had I the means to spare. Will you come on? Please write 
as before. 

Your Friend John Brown. 


This Constitution was adopted at a convention of John Brown’s followers, 
consisting of forty-six Negro and white men. in Chatham. Canada West, 
held on May 8-io. 1858. It was intended to govern the areas which Brown 
hoped to liberate from Southern slavery. It consisted of forty-eight Articles, 
of which seven are reprinted here. 


Vrovisiondl Constitution ond Ordinances for the people of 

the United States 

PREAMBLE 

Whereas slavery, throughout its entire existence in the United 
States, is none other than a most barbarous, unprovoked, and unjus¬ 
tifiable war of one portion of its citizens upon another portion—the 
only conditions of which are perpetual imprisonment and hopeless 
servitude or absolute extermination—in utter disregard and violation 
of those eternal and self-evident truths set forth in our Declaration 
of Independence: 

Therefore we. citizens of the United .States, and the oppressed 
people who, by a recent decision of the Supreme Court, are declared 
to have no rights which the white man is bound to respect, together 
with all other people degraded by the laws thereof, do, for the time 
being, ordain and establish for ourselves the following Provisional 
Constitution and Ord’inanccs^lkkc better to protect our persons, 
property, lives, and liberiieaj^^nd to govern our actions: 
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ARTICLE I 

Qualifications for membership 

All persons of mature age, whether proscribed, oppressed, and 
enslaved citizens, or of the proscribed and oppressed races of the 
United States, who shall agree to sustain and enforce the Provisional 
Constitution and Ordinances of this organization, together with all 
minor children of such persons, shall be held to be fully entitled to 
protection under the same. 


ARTICLE II 

Branches of government 

The provisional government of this organization shall consist of 
three branches, viz.: legislative, executive, and judicial. 


ARTICLE III 
Legislative 

The legislative branch shall be a Congress or House of Represen¬ 
tatives, composed of not less than five nor more than ten members, 
who shall be elected by all citizens of mature age and of sound mind 
connected with this organization, and who shall remain in office for 
three years, unless sooner removed for misconduct, inability, or by 
death. A majority of such members shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE IV 
Executive 

The executive branch of this organization shall consist of a Presi¬ 
dent and Vice-President, who shall be chosen by the citizens or 
members of this organization, and each of whom shall hold his office 
for three years, unless sooner removed by death or for inability or 

misconduct. 
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ARTICLE V 
Judicial 

The judicial branch of this organization shall consist of one Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court and of four associate judges of said 
court, each constituting a circuit court. They shall each be chosen 
in the same manner as the President, and shall continue in office 
until their places have been filled in the same manner by election of 
the citizens. Said court shall have jurisdiction in all civil or criminal 
causes arising under this constitution, except breaches of the rules 
of war. 


ARTICLE VI 

Validity of enactments 

All enactments of the legislative branch shall, to become valid 
during the first three years, have the approbation of the President 
and of the Commander-in-chief of the army. 

ARTICLE VII 
Commander-in-chief 

A Commander-in-chief of the army shall be chosen by the Presi¬ 
dent, Vice-President, a majority of the Provisional Congress, and of 
the Supreme Court, and he shall receive his commission from the 
President, signed by the Vice-President, the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, and the Secretary of War, and he shall hold his office 
for three years, unles.s removed by death or on proof of incapacity 
or misbehavior. He shall, unless under arrest, {and until his place is 
actually filled as provided for by this constitution,) direct all move¬ 
ments of the army and advise with any allies. He shall, however, be 
tried, removed, or punished, on complaint of the President, by at 
least three general officers, or a majority of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, or of the Supreme Court; which Hou.se of Representatives, 
(the President presiding.) the Vice-President, and the members of the 
Supreme Court, shall constitute a court-martial for his trial; with 
power to remove or punish, as the case may require, and to fill his 
place, as above provided. 

H 
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Because of a quarrel and open break with Hugh Forbes, and Forbes’ threat 
to make public the entire plot. Brown and his backers decided to postpone 
the attack in Virginia. On June 25. 1858, Brown was again in Kansas, wearing 
a white beard, and using the name of Shubel Morgan. The following letter 
refers to one of his most spectacular exploits, in w'hich he freed eleven 
slaves in Missouri and brought them, in the middle of March, after eighty- 
two days and eleven-hundred miles of %vandering in the dead of winter, to 
safety in Canada. The letter appeared in the New York Daily Tribune, 
Saturday. January 22, 1859. 


OLD BROWN’S PARALLELS 

Correspondence of The N.Y. Tribune. 

Trading Post. Kansas, Jan.. 1859. 

The editor of The N.Y. Tribune will greatly oblige a humble friend 
by allowing me the use of his columns while I briefly state two 
parallels, in my poor way. 

Not one year ago, eleven quiet citizens of this neighborhood, viz: 
VVm. Calfsetzer [Colpetzcr], VVm. Robertson. Amos Hall, Austin Hall, 
John Campbell, Asa Snyder. Thomas Stilwell, William Hairgrove, 
Asa Hairgrove, Patrick Ross and B. L. Reed were gathered up from 
their work and their homes, by an armed force under one Hamilton, 
and, without trial or opportunity to speak in their own defense, 
were formed into a line, and all but one shot—live killed and five 
wounded. One fell unharmed, pretending to be dead. All were /eft 
for dead. The only crime charged against them was that of being 
Free-State men. Now, I inquire, what action has ever, since the 
occurrence in Mas- last, been taken by either the President of the 
United St.iTes. the Governor of Missouri, the Governor of Kansas, or 
any of tht-;;* tools, or by any Pro-Slavery or Administration man, to 
ferret out and punish the perpetrators of this crime? 

Now for the other parallel. On Sunday, the 19th of December, a 
negro man named Jim, came ov'er to the Osage settlement, from 
Missouri, and stated that he. together with his wife, two children 
and one other negro man, were to be sold within a day or two. and 
begged for help to get away. On Monday, the following night, two 
small companies were made up to go to .Vlissouri, and forcibly liber¬ 
ate the five slaves, together with other staves. One of these com¬ 
panies I assumed to direct. We proceeded to the place, surrounded 
the building,?, liberated the slaves, and also took certain property 
supposed to belong to the estate. We. however, learned before leav¬ 
ing, that a portion of the articles we had taken belonged to a man 
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living on the plantation as a tenant, and who was supposed to have 
no interest in the estate. We promptly returned to him all we had 
taken. We then went to another plantation, where we freed five 
more slaves, took some property, and two white men. We moved 
slowly away into the Territory, for some distance, and then sent the 
white men back, telling them to follow us as soon as they chose to 
do so. The other company freed one female slave, took some pro¬ 
perty, and, as 1 am informed, killed one white man (the master), who 
fought against the liberation. 

Now for a comparison. Eleven persons are forcibly restored to 
their “natural and inalienable rights," with but one man killed, and 
all “Hell is stirred from beneath.” It is currently reported that the 
Governor of Missouri has made a requisition upon the Governor of 
Kansas for the delivery of all such as were concerned in the last- 
named “ dreadful outrage.” The Marshal of Kansas is said to be col¬ 
lecting a posse of Missouri (not Kansas) men at West Point, in 
Missouri, a little town about ten miles distant, to “enforce the 
laws.” All Pro-Slavery, conservative Free-State, and doughface men, 
and Administration tools, are filled with holy horror. 

Consider the two cases, and the action of the Administration 
party. 

Respectfully yours, JOHN RROWN. 


On April 19 , nbout .1 month after the group of slaves had been safely 
seen into Canada, Brown reached his home at Nortli Elba. Thereafter, be 
made plans for the foray into Virginia, spemling much of hi.s time travelling 
about, raising funds and securing arms. On one of his trips, he wrote to his 
daughter, Ellen, who was not quite five years old. 


Boston, Mass, ijlh May. 18^9. 


My Dear Daughter Ellen 

I will send you [a] short letter. 

I want very much to have you 
grow good every day: to have you learn to mind your mother very 
quick: & sit very .still at the table; & to mind what all older persons 
say to you; that i.s right. I hope to see you soon again; if 1 .should 
bring some tittle thing that will please you; it would not be very 
strange. I want you to be uncommon good natured. God bless you 
my child. 

Your Affectionate Father 
John Brown 
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Brown’s last parting with his family, at the beginning of his journey to 
Harpers Ferry, took place probably on June Proceeding to Ohio, with his 
son, Oliver, he visited several of the state’s towns and cities, and 
spent some time with his sons, Owen and John, Jr. He continued to Penn¬ 
sylvania, and arrived at Harpers Ferry on July 3, A day or two later he 
rented the Kennedy Farm, in Maryland, which served as his rendezvous and 
point of departure for the attack on Harpers Ferry, The letters he wrote 
thereafter were datelined Chambersburg, Pa,, and signed I,S., or Isaac Smith, 
the name he used at that time. 

Chambersburg, Pa. 8th Sept. 1859 

Dear Wife & Children All 

I write to say that we are all well: & are getting along as well as 
we could reasonably expect. It now appears likely that Martha,®^ & 
Anne; will be on their way home in the course of this month: but 
they may be detained to a little later period. 1 do not know what to 
advise about fattening the old Spotted cow: as much will depend 
on what you have to feed her with; whether your heifers will come 
in or not; next Spring: also upon her present condition. You must 
exercise the best judgment you have in the matter: as 1 know but 
little about your crops. / should like to know more as soon as I can. 
1 am now in hopes of being able to send you something in the way 
of help before long. May God abundantly bless you all. Ellen I want 
you to be very good. Your Affectionate husband & Father. 

IS 

Sept 9th Bells^* letter of 30th Aug to Watson is received 

Sept 20th 1859. All well. Girls will probably start for home soon. 

IS 


II 

HARPERS FERRY, PRISON AND DEATH 

I T was on Sunday night, October 16, 1859, that John Brown, at the head of 
a group of twenty-one men—three of whom >verc left, as a rear-guard, 
at the Kennedy Farm in charge of arms and supplies™made his attack on 
Harpers Ferry. Although meeting with initial success. Brown soon lost the 


23 Mariha, Oliver Brown's wife, and Anne. John Brown’s dauKhtcr. seventeen and sixteen years old 
respectively. Joined Brown about two weeks after he bought the Kennedy Farm. They did the 
cooking and housekeepins and scnxd to avert auspmon while anns were being moved into the 
house. 

34 Bell was the wife of Watson Browoi 
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initiative, and by noon the next day, he and his men were surrounded by 
the Virginia Militia. On 1‘uesday morning, the U.S. Marines, under the com¬ 
mand of Col. Robert E. Lee, battered down the doors of the engine house in 
Che Armory yard in which Brown and his surviving men had taken refuge, 
and the fight was over. Of the original army of twenty-two men (including 
Brown), ten were killed outright, seven, including Brown, were captured and 
later hanged, and five escaped. 

Brown was interviewed by Southern leaders a day after his capture, as he 
lay in the office of the Armory. Present were Robert E. Lee. J. E. B. Stuart, 
Senator J. M. Mason. Governor Wise. Congressman C. L. Vallandigham. of 
Ohio. Colonel Lewis Washington. Andrew Hunter, and Congressman Charles 
James Faulkner, of Virginia, 


Harper's Ferry, Oct. 19, 1859, 

Old Brown.” or “ Ossawattomie Brown,’* as he is often called, the 
hero of a dozen fights or so with the " border ruffians” of Missouri, 
in the days of " bleeding Kansas,” is the head and front of this offend¬ 
ing—the commander of the abolition filibuster army. His wounds, 
which at first were supposed to be mortal, turn out to be mere flesh 
wounds and scratches, not at all dangerous in their character. He has 
been removed, together with Stephens, the other wounded prisoner, 
from the engine room to the office of the armory, and they now lie 
on the floor, upon miserable shake-downs, covered with some old 
bedding. 

Brown is fifty-five years of age. rather small sized, with keen and 
restless gray eyes, and a grizzly beard and hair. He is a wiry, active 
man. and should the slightest chance for an escape be afforded, there 
is no doubt that he will yet give his captors much trouble. His hair 
is matted and tangled, and his face, hands and clothes all .smouched 
and smeared with blood. Colonel Lee .stated that he would exclude 
all visiters from the room if the wounded men were annoyed or 
pained by them, but Brown said he was by no means annoyed; on 
the contrary he was glad to be able to make himself and his motives 
clearly understood. He converses freely, fluently and cheerfully, 
without the slightest manifestation of fear or uneasiness, evidently 
weighing well his words, and possessing a good command of lan¬ 
guage, His manner is courteous and affable, and he appears to make 
a favorable impression upon his auditory, which, during most of the 
day yesterday, averaged about ten or a dozen men. 

When 1 arrived in the armory at Harper's Ferry, shortly after two 
o'clock in the afternoon of October 19, Brown was answering ques¬ 
tions put to him by Senator Mason, who had just arrived from his 
residence at Winchester, thirty miles distant; Colonel Faulkner, 
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member of Congress, who lives but a few miles off; Mr. Vallandig- 
ham, member of Congress from Ohio; and several other distinguished 
gentlemen. The following is a verbatim report of the conversation: — 


BROWN’S INTERVIEW WITH MASON. 

VALLANDIGHAM, AND OTHERS 

Senator Mason. Can you tell us who furnished money for your 
expedition ? 

]ohn Brown. I furnished most of it myself; I cannot implicate 
others. It is by my own folly that I have been taken. I could easily 
have saved myself from it, had I exercised my own better judgment 
rather than yielded to my feelings. 

Mason. You mean if you had escaped immediately.^ 

Brown. No. I had the means to make myself secure without any 
escape: but I allowed myself to be surrounded by a force by being 
too tardy. I should have gone away: but 1 had thirty odd prisoners, 
whose wives and daughters were in tears for their safety, and I fell 
for them. Besides. I wanted to allay the fears of those who believed 
we came here to burn and kill. For this reason I allowed the train 
to cross the bridge, and gave them full liberty to pass on. I did it 
only to spare the feelings of those passengers and their families, and 
to allay the apprehensions that you had got here in your vicinity a 
band of men who had no regard for life and property, nor any 
feelings of humanity. 

Mason. But you killed some people passing along the streets 
quietly. 

Brown. Well. sir. if there was anything of that kind done, it was 

u'ithout my knowledge. Your own citizens who were my prisoners 

will tell you that every po.ssible means was taken to prevent it. 1 did 

not allow my men to fire when there was danger of killing those we 

regarded as innocent persons, if I could help it. They will tell you 

that we allowed ourselves to be fired at repeatedly, and did not 
return it. 

A Bystander. That is not so. You killed an unarmed man at the 
corner of the house over there at the W'ater-tank, and another besides. 

Brown. See here, iny friend; it is tiseless to dispute or contradict 
the report of your own neighbors who were my prisoners. 

Afason. If you would tell us who sent you here,—who provided 
the means, that would be information of some value. 
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Brown. I will answer freely and faithfully about what concerns 
myself,—I will answer anything 1 can with honor,—but not about 
others, 

Mr. Vallandisham (who had just entered). Mr. Brown, who sent 
you here? 

Brown. No man sent me here: it was my own prompting and that 
of my Maker, or that of the Devil,—whichever you please to ascribe 
it to. I acknowledge no master in human form. 

Vallandigham. Did you get up the expedition yourself? 

Brown. 1 did. 

Vallandigham. Did you get up this document that is called a 
Constitution ? 

Brown. 1 did. They are a constitution and ordinances of my own 
contriving and getting up. 

Vallandigham. How long have you been engaged in this business? 

Brown. From the breaking out of the difficulties in Kansas. Four 
of my sons had gone there to settle, and they induced me to go. I 
did not go there to settle, but because of the dilTiculties. 

Mason. How many are there engaged with you in this movement? 

Brown. Any questions that I can honorably answer 1 will,—not 
otherwise. .So far as 1 am myself concerned. I have told everything 
truthfully. I value my word, sir. 

Mason. What was your object in coming? 

brown. We came to free the slaves, and only that. 

A Volunteer. How many men. in all, had you? 

Brown. 1 came to Virginia with eighteen men only, besides myself. 

Volunteer. What in the world did you suppose you could do here 
in Virginia with that amount of men? 

Brown. Young man. 1 do not wish to discuss that question here. 

Volunteer. You could not do anything. 

Brown. Well, perhaps your ideas and mine on military subjects 
would differ materially. 

Mason. How do you justify your acts? 

Brown. J think, my friend, you are guilty of a great wrong against 
God and humanity,—I say it without wishing to be offensive,—and 
it would be perfectly right for any one to interfere with you so far 
as to free those you wilfully and wickedly hold in bondage. I do 
not say this insultingly. 

Mason. I understand that. 

Brown. 1 think I did right, and that others will do right who 
interfere with you at any time and at all times. I hold that the 
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Golden Rule, "Do unto others as ye would that others should 
do unto you/’ applies to all who would help others to gain their 
liberty. 

Lieutenant Stuart. But don't you believe in the Bible? 

Brown. Certainly 1 do. 


Mason. Did you consider this a military organization in this Con¬ 
stitution ? I have not yet read it. 

Brown. I did, in some sense. I wish you would give that paper 
close attention. 

Mason. You consider yourself the commander-in-chief of these 
"provisional” military forces? 

Brown. I was chosen, agreeably to the ordinance of a certain docu¬ 
ment, commander-in-chief of that force. 

Mason. What wages did you offer? 

Brown. None. 

Stuart. "The wages of sin is death.” 

Brown. I would not have made such a remark to you if you had 
been a prisoner, and wounded, in my hands. 

A Bystander. Did you not promise a negro in Gettysburg twenty 
dollars a month? 

Brown. I did not. 

Mason. Does this talking annoy you ? 

Brown. Not in the least. 

Vallandigham. Have you lived long in Ohio? 

Brown. I went there in i8of. I lived in Summit County, which was 
then Portage County. My native place is Connecticut; my father 
lived there till i8o^. 

VaUondigham. Have you been in Portage County lately? 

Brown. I was there in June last. 

Vallandigham. When in Cleveland, did you attend the Fugitive 
Slave Law Convention there? 

Brown. No. I was there about the time of the sitting of the court 
to try the Oberlin rescuers. I spoke there publicly on that subject; 
on the Fugitive Slave Law and my own rescue. Of course, so far as 
I had any influence at all, I was supposed to justify the Oberlin 
people for rescuing the slave, because I have myself forcibly taken 
slaves from bondage. I was concerned in taking eleven slaves from 
Missouri to Canada last winter. I think I spoke in Cleveland before 
the Convention. I do not know that I had conversation with any of 
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the Oberlin rescuers. I was sick part of the time I was in Ohio with 
the ague, in Ashtabula County. 

Vallandigham. Did you see anything of Joshua R. Giddings there? 

Brown. I did meet him. 

Vallandigham. Did you converse with him? 

Brown. I did. I would not tell you, of course, anything that would 
implicate Mr. Giddings; but 1 certainly met with him and had 
conversations with him. 

Vallandigham. About that rescue case? 

Brown. Yes; I heard him express his opinions upon it very freely 
and frankly. 

Vallandigham. Justifying it? 

Brown. Yes. sir; I do not compromise him, certainly, in saying 

that. 

Vallandigham. Will you answer this: Did you talk with Giddings 
about your expedition here? 

Brown. No. I won’t answer that; because a denial of it I would not 
make, and to make any affirmation of it I should be a great dunce. 

Vallandigham. Have you had correspondence with parties at the 
North on the subject of this movement? 

Brown. I have had correspondence. 

A Bystander. Do you consider this a religious movement? 

Brown. It is, in my opinion, the greatest service man can render 
to God. 

Bystander. Do you consider yourself an instrument in the hands 
of Providence? 

Brown. I do. 

Bystander. Upon what principle do you justify your acts? 

Brown. Upon the Golden Rule. I pity the poor in bondage that 
have none to help them : that is why I am here; not to gratify any 
personal animosity, revenge, or vindictive spirit. It is my sympathy 
with the oppressed and the wronged, that are as good as you and 
as precious in the sight of God. 

Bystander. Certainly. But why take the slaves against their will? 

Brown. I never did. 

Bystander. You did in one instance, at least. 

(Stephens, the other wounded prisoner, here said. " You are right. 
In one case 1 know the negro wanted to go back.”) 

Bystander. Where did you come from? 

Stephens. I lived in Ashtabula County, Ohio. 

Vallandigham. How recently did you leave Ashtabula County ? 
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Stephens. Some months ago, 1 never resided there any length of 
time; have been through there. 

Vallandigbam. How far did you live from Jefferson? 

Brown. Be cautious, Stephens, about any answers that would com¬ 
mit any friend. I would not answer that. 

(Stephens turned partially over with a groan of pain, and was 
silent.) 

Vallandigbam. Who are your advisers in this movement? 

Brown. I cannot answer that. I have numerous sympathizers 
throughout the entire North. 

Vallandigbam. In northern Ohio? 

Brown. No more there than anywhere else; in all the free States. 
Vallandigbam. But you are not personally acquainted in southern 
Ohio? 

Brown. Not very much. 

A Bystander. Did you ever live in Washington City? 

Brown. I did not. I want you to understand, gentlemen, and (to 
the reporter of the “ Herald ”) you may report that,—I want you to 
understand that I respect the rights of the poorest and weakest of 
colored people, oppressed by the slave system, just as much as I do 
those of the most wealthy and powerful. This is the idea that has 
moved me. and that alone. We ex|5ected no reward except the 
satisfaction of endeavoring to do for those in distress and greatly 
oppressed as we would be done by. The cry of distress of the 
oppressed is my reason, and the only thing that prompted me 
to come here. 

Bystander. Why did you do it secretly? 

Brown. Because 1 thought that necessary to success: no other 
reason. 

Bystander. Have you read Gerrit Smith's last letter? 

Brown. What letter do you mean? 

Bystander. The “ New York Herald ’* of yesterday, in speaking of 
this affair, mentions a letter in this way :— 

Apropos of this exciting news, we recollect a very significant 
passage in one of Gerrit Smith's letters, published a month or two 
ago, in which he speaks of the folly of attempting to strike the 
shackles off the slaves by the force of moral suasion or legal 
agitation, and predicts that the next movement made in the direc¬ 
tion of negro emancipation would be an insurrection in the 
South.” 
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Brown. I have not seen the “New York Herald” for some days 
past; but I presume, from your remark about the gist of the letter, 
that 1 should concur with it. I agree with Mr. Smith that moral 
suasion is hopeless. 1 don’t think the people of the slave States will 
ever consider the subject of slavery in its true light till some other 
argument is resorted to than moral suasion. 

Vallandigham. Did you expect a general rising of the slaves in 
case of your success ? 

Brown. No. sir; nor did 1 wish it. 1 expected to gather them up 
from time to lime, and set them free, 

Vallandigham. Did you expect to hold possession here till then? 

Brown. Well, probably I had quite a different idea. 1 do not know 
that 1 ought to reveal my plans. I am here a prisoner and wounded, 
because I foolishly allowed myself to be so. You overrate your 
strength in supposing I could have been taken if I had not allowed 
it. I was too tardy after commencing the open attack—in delaying 
my movements through Monday night, and up to the time 1 was 
attacked by the Government troops. It was all occasioned by my 
desire to spare the feelings of my prisoners and their families and 
the community at large. I had no knowledge of the shooting of the 
negro Heywood. 

Vallandigham. What time did you commence your organization 
in Canada ? 

Brown. That occurred about two years ago; in 1838. 

Vallandigham. Who was the secretary? 

Brown. That i would not tell if 1 recollected: but 1 do not recollect. 
I think the officers were elected in May. 1858. I may answer incor¬ 
rectly, but not intentionally. My head is a little confused by wounds, 
and my memory obscure on dales, etc. 

Dr. Biggs. Were you in the party at Dr. Kennedy's house? 

Brown. I was the head of that parly. I occupied the house to 
mature my plans. I have not been in Baltimore to purchase caps. 

Dr. Biggs. What was the number of men at Kennedy’s? 

Brown. 1 decline to answer that. 

Dr. Biggs. Who lanced that woman's neck on the hill? 

Brown. 1 did. I have sometimes practised in surgery when 1 
thought it a matter of humanity and nece.ssity, and there was no 
one else to do it; but I have not studied surgery. 

Dr. Biggs. It was done very well and ^ientifically. They have been 
very clever to the neighbors, I have been told, and we had no rca.son 
to suspect them, except that we could not understand their move- 
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merits. They were represented as eight or nine persons; on Friday 
there were thirteen. 

Brown. There were more than that. 

Q. Where did you get arms? A. 1 bought them. 

Q. In what State? A. That 1 will not state. 

Q. How many guns? A. Two hundred Sharpe’s rifles and two 
hundred revolvers,—what is called the Massachusetts Arms Com¬ 
pany’s revolvers, a little under navy size. 

Q. Why did you not take that swivel you left in the house ? A. I 
had no occasion for it. It was given to me a year or two ago. 

Q. In Kansas? A. No, I had nothing given to me in Kansas. 

Q. By whom, and in what State? A, I decline to answer. It is not 
properly a swivel; it is a very large rifle with a pivot. The ball is 
larger than a musket ball; it is intended for a slug. 

Reporter. I do not wish to annoy you; but if you have anything 
further you would like to say, I will report it. 

Brown. I have nothing to say. only that I claim to be here in 
carrying out a measure I believe perfectly justifiable, and not to act 
the part of an incendiary or ruffian, but to aid those suffering great 
wrong. I wish to say, furthermore, that you had better—all you 
people at the South—prepare yourselves for a settlement of this 
question, that must come up for settlement sooner than you are 
prepared for it. The sooner you are prepared the better. You may 
dispose of me very easily.—I am nearly disposed of now; but this 
question is still to be settled,—this negro question I mean; the end 
of that is not yet. These wounds were inflicted upon me—both sabre 
cuts on my head and bayonet stabs in different parts of my body— 
some minutes after 1 had ceased fighting and had consented to 
surrender, for the benefit of others, not for my own.--^ I believe the 
Major would not have been alive; I could have killed him just as 
ea.sy as a mosquito when he came in, but I supposed he only came 
in to receive our surrender. There had been loud and long calls of 
“surrender" from us.—as loud as men could yell; but in the con¬ 
fusion and excitement I suppose we were not heard. I do not think 
the Major, or any one, meant to butcher us after we had surrendered. 

An On'icer. Why did you not surrender before the attack? 

Brown. I did not think it was my duty or interest to do so. We 

At the trial of Copeland the followins evidence was given:—(This note is Sanborn's] 

Mr. Sennotr. You say that when Brown was down you struck him in the face with your sabre? 

L-ifutenani Gr^en. Yes. 

O. This was a^tc^ he was down? A. Yes; he was down. 

O, How many times, Lieutenant Oreen. did you strike Brown in the face with your sabre after 
he was down? A, Why. sir. he was defending bimsclf with his gun, 

Mr. Nnns^r. I hope the coujiset tor the defence will not press such Quesftotis as these. 
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assured the prisoners that we did not wish to harm them, and they 
should be set at liberty. 1 exercised my best judgment, not believing 
the people would wantonly sacrifice their own fellow-citizens, when 
we offered to let them go on condition of being allowed to change 
our position about a quarter of a mile. The prisoners agreed by a 
vote among themselves to pass across the bridge with us. We wanted 
them only as a sort of guarantee of our own safety,—that we should 
not be fired into. We took them, in the first place, as hostages and to 
keep them from doing any harm. We did kill some men in defending 
ourselves, but 1 saw no one fire except directly in self-defence. Our 
orders were strict not to harm any one not in arms against us. 

Q. Brown, suppose you had every nigger in the United States, 
what would you do with them? A. Set them free. 

Q. Your intention was to carry them off and free them? A, Not at 
all. 

A Bystander. To set them free would sacrifice the life of every 
man in this community. 

Brown. I do not think so. 

Bystander. I know it. I think you are fanatical. 

Brown. And I think you are fanatical. “Whom the gods would 
destroy they first make mad," and you arc mad. 

Q. Was it your only object to free the negroes? A. Absolutely our 
only object. 

Q. But you demanded and took Colonel Washington’s silver and 
watch? A. Yes; we intended freely to appropriate the property of 
slaveholders to carry out our object. It was for that, and only that, 
and with no design to enrich ourselves with any plunder whatever. 

Bystander. Did you know Sherrod^® in Kansas? I understand you 
killed him. 

Brown. I killed no man except in fair fight. 1 fought at Black jack 
Point and at Osawatomie; and if 1 killed anybody, it was at one of 
these places. 


John Brown’s last speech to the Court, November 2, 1859. 


I have, may it please the Court, a few words to say. 

In the first place, I deny everything but what I have all along 
admitted,—the design on my part to free the slaves. 1 intended cer- 


»• William T. Sherrard, formerly of Harpers Ferry arid Winchester, He was morially wounded in 
a thoodng affray In the court room at L-ccompion. Kansas, on February I8, 1857. John Drown 
was In EottoQ. Mass., on that date, and thus bad nothing to do wlcb that affair. 
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tainly to have made a clean thing of that matter, as I did last winter, 
when I went into Missouri and there took slaves without the snap^ 
ping of a gun on either side, moved them through the country, and 
finally left them in Canada. I designed to have done the same thing 
again, on a larger scale. That was all I intended, i never did intend 
murder, or treason, or the destruction of property, or to excite or 
incite slaves to rebellion, or to make insurrection. 

I have another objection; and that is, it is unjust that I should 
suffer such a penalty. Had I interfered in the manner which 1 admit, 
and which I admit has been fairly proved (for I admire the truthful¬ 
ness and candor of the greater portion of the witnesses who have 
testified in this case),—had 1 so interfered in behalf of the rich, the 
powerful, the intelligent, the so-called great, or in behalf of any of 
their friends,—either father, mother, brother, sister, wife, or child¬ 
ren, or any of that class,—and suffered and sacrificed what I have in 
this interference, it would have been all right; and every man in this 
court would have deemed it an act worthy of reward rather than 
punishment. 

This court acknowledges, as I suppose, the validity of the law of 
God. I see a book kissed here which ! suppose to be the Bible, or at 
least the New Testament. That teaches me that all things whatsoever 
I would that men should do to me, 1 should do even so to them. It 
teaches me. further, to “ remember them that are in bonds, as bound 
with them.” 1 endeavored to act up to that instruction. I say, I am 
yet too >'oung to understand that God is any respecter of persons. I 
believe that to have interfered as 1 have done—as I have always 
freely admitted I have done—in behalf of His despised poor, was not 
w rong, but right. Now. if it is deemed necessary that 1 should forfeit 
my life for the furtherance of the ends of justice, and mingle my 
blood further with the blood of my children and with the blood of 
millions in this slave country W'hose rights are disregarded by 
wicked, cruel, and unjust enactments,—I submit; so let it be done! 

Let me say one w ord further. 

1 feel entirely satisfied with the treatment I have received on my 
trial. Considering all the circumstances, it has been more generous 
than I expected. But I feel no consciousness of guilt. I have stated 
from the first what was my intention, and what was not, I never have 
had any design against the life of any person, nor any disposition to 
commit treason, or excite slaves to rebel, or make any general 
insurrection. I never encouraged any man to do so, but always dis¬ 
couraged any idea of that kind. 
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Let me say, also, a word in regard to the statements made by 
some of those connected with me. I hear it has been stated by some 
of them that 1 have induced them to join me. But the contrary is 
true. 1 do not say this to injure them, but as regretting their weak¬ 
ness. There is not one of them but joined me of his own accord, and 
the greater part of them at their own expense. A number of them I 
never saw, and never had a word of conversation with, till the day 
they came to me; and that was for the purpose I have stated. 

Now 1 have done. 


PRISON LETTERS 

To Judge Thomas Russell, of Boston. Copies of this letter were also sent 
to Reuben A. Chapman, of Springfield. Mass., and Daniel R. Tilden, of Ohio. 


Charlestown Jefferson County Va Oct. 2 i. 1859 

Hon. Thos. Russell 


Dear Sir 

I am here a prisoner with 
several sabre cuts in my head, &. bayonet stabs in my body. My 
object in writing to you is to obtain able, & faithful counsel for my- 

self; & fellow prisoners five in all, as we have the faith of Virginia, 
pledged through her Governor and numerous other prominent citi¬ 
zens, to give us a fair trial. Without we can obtain such counsel 
from without the slave states : neither the facts in our case can come 
before the world : nor can we have the benefit of such facts fas 
might be considered mitigating in the view of others) upon our trial. 
I have money on hand here to the amount of $ 250 . and personal 
property sufficient to pay a most liberal fee to yourself; or to any 
suitable man who will undertake our defence, if I can be allowed the 
benefit of said property. Can you or some other good man come in 
immediately for the sake of the young men prisoners at least? My 
wounds are doing well. Do not send an ultra Abolitionist. 

Very respectfully yours. 

John Brown 

TTie trial is set for Wednesday next the 2^th inst. 

J. W. Campbell 
Sheriff Jeff. County 
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Charlestown, Jefferson Co., Va., 31 st. Oct. 18 ^ 9 . 

My dear Wife, and Children every one 

I suppose you have learned before this by the newspapers that two 
weeks ago today we were fighting for our lives at Harpers ferry: 
that during the fight Watson was mortally wounded; Oliver killed. 
Wm Thompson killed. & Dauphin slightly wounded. That on the 
following day I was taken prisoner immediately after which I 
received several Sabre cuts in my head; 8l Bayonet stabs in my body. 
As nearly as I can learn Watson died of his wound on Wednesday 
the 2 d or on Thursday the 3 d day after I was taken. Dauphin was 
killed when 1 was taken; & Anderson I suppose also. 1 have since 
been tried. & found guilty of treason, &c; and of murder in the first 
degree. 1 have not yet received my sentence. No others of the com¬ 
pany with whom you were acquainted were so far as / can learn 
either killed or taken. Under all these terible calamities; 1 feel quite 
cheerful in the assurance that God reigns; & will overrule all for his 
glory; & the best possible good. I feel no con[s]ciou[s]ness of guilt in 
the matter: nor even mortifycation on account of my imprison¬ 
ment: & irons; & I feel perfectly assured that very soon no member 
of my family \vi\\ feel any possible disposition to “blush on my 
account." Already dear friends at a distance with kindest sympathy 
are cheering me with the assurance that posterity at least: will do 
me justice. I shall commend you all together with my beloved; but 
bereaved daughters in law to their sympathies which I have no 
doubt will soon reach you. I also commend you all to him " whose 
mercy endureth forever ": to the God of my fathers whose 1 am. 
& whom I serve." “ He will never leave you nor forsake you ” unless 
you forsake him. Finally my dearly beloved be of good comfort. Be 
sure to remember & to follow my advice & my example too; so far 
as it has been consistent with the holy religion of Jesus Christ in 
which 1 remain a most firm, & humble believer. Never forget the 
poor nor think any thing you bestow on them to be lost, to you even 
though they may be as black as Ebedmelch. the Ethiopian eunuch 
who cared for Jeremiah in the pit of the dungeon: or as black as the 
one to whom Phillip preached Christ. Be sure to entertain strangers 
for thereby some have—"Remember them that are in bonds as 
bound with them." I am in the charge of a jailor like the one who 
took charge of “Paul & Silas;" & you may rest assured that both 
kind hearts and kind faces are more or less about me: whilst thou¬ 
sands are thirsting for my blood. " These light afflictions which are 
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but for a moment shall work out for us a far more exceeding & 
eternal weight of glory.” I hope to be able to write you again. My 
wounds are doing well. Copy this & send it to your sorrow stricken 
brothers, Ruth; to comfort them. Write me a few words in regard to 
the welfare of all. God Allmighty bless you all: 8 c make you ” joy¬ 
ful in the midst of all your tribulations.” Write to John Brown, 
Charlestown. Jefferson Co. Va, care of Capt John Avis 
Your Affectionate Husband, & Father. 

John Brown 

Nov, 3d 1859 

P. S, Yesterday Nov 2d 1 was sentenced to be hanged on 2 Decern 
next. Do not grieve on my account. I am still quite cheerful. 

Go[d] bless you all Your Ever 

J Brown 


Charlestown. Jefferson County, Va., Nov. i, 1859. 
My Dear Friend E. B. of R. I..—Your most cheering letter of the 27th 
of October is received; and may the Lord reward you a thousandfold 
for the kind feeling you express toward me: but more especially for 
your fidelity to the ” poor that cry, and those that have no help.” 
For this 1 am a prisoner in bonds. It is solely my own fault, in a 
military point of view, that we met with our disaster. I mean that 1 
mingled with our prisoners and so far sympathized with them and 
their families that i neglected my duty in other respects. But God's 
will, not mine, be done. 

You know that Christ once armed Peter. So also in my case I think 
he put a sword into my hand, and there continued it so long as he 
saw best, and then kindly took it from me. I mean when I first went 
to Kansas. I wish you could know with what cheerfulness I am now 
Wielding the ” sword of the Spirit *' on the right hand and on the left. 

I bless God that it proves ” mighty to the pulling down of strong¬ 
holds.” I always loved my Quaker friends, and I commend to their 
kind regard my poor bereaved widowed wife and my daughters and 
daughters-in-law, whose husbands fell at my side. One is a mother 
and the other likely to become so soon. They, as well as my own 
sorrow-stricken daughters, are left very poor, and have much greater 
need of sympathy than i, who, through Infinite Grace and the kind¬ 
ness of strangers, am ” joyful in all my tribulations.” 

Dear sister, write them at North Elba, Essex County, N. Y., to 

I 
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comfort their sad hearts. Direct to Mary A. Brown, wife of John 
Brown, There is also another—a widow, wife of Thompson, who 
fell with my poor boys in the affair at Harper’s Ferry—at the same 
place. 

I do not feel conscious of guilt in taking up arms; and had it been 
in behalf of the rich and powerful, the intelligent, the great (as men 
count greatness), or those who form enactments to suit themselves 
and corrupt others, or some of their friends, that 1 interfered, 
suffered, sacrificed, and fell, it would have been doing very well. 
But enough of this. These light afflictions, which endure for a 
moment, shall but work for me " a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory.” I would be very grateful for another letter from 
you. My wounds are healing. Farewell. God will surely attend to his 
own cause in the best possible way and time, and he will not forget 
the work of his own hands. 

Your friend, 

John Brown. 


To Thomas Wentworth Higginson, of Worcester. Mass. 

Charlestown, Jefferson Co. Va. 4th. Nov. 1859. 

Rev. T. W. Higginson 

Dear Friend- 

If my Wife were to come here just now it would 
only rend to distract her mind, ten fold; & would only add to my 
affliction: &. cannot possibly do me any good. It will also use up the 
scanty means she has to supply Bread & cheap but comfortable 
clothing, fuel RCj for herself, and Children through the Winter, do 
PER.SUADE her to remain at home for a time {at least) till she can 
learn further from me. She will secure a Thousand times the conso¬ 
lation AT HOME that she can possibly find elsewhere, i have just 
written her there & will write her constantly. Her presence here 
will deepen my affliction a thousand fold. 1 beg of her to be calm, & 
submissive: 8 c not to go wild on my account. 1 lack for nothing & 
was feeling quite cheerful before I learned she talked of coming on. 
I ask her to compose her mind & to remain quiet till the last of this 
month; out of pity to me. I can certainly judge better in this matter 
than any one else. My warmest thanks to yourself; & all other kind 
friends. God bless you all. Please send this line to my afflicted Wife. 
by first possible conveyance. 


Your friend in truth John Brown 
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To Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, author and abolitionist. 



Charlestown, Jefferson Co. Va. 4th. Nov. 1859 

Mrs L Maria Child 
Wayland 

Mass My Dear friend 

(Such you prove to be 
though an entire stranger) Your most kind letter has reached me: 
with your kind offer to come here & take care of me. Allow me to 
express my gratitude for your great sympathy: & at the same time 
to propose to you a different course; together with my reasons for 
wishing it. I should certainly be greatly pleased to become personally 
acquainted with one so gifted; & so kind; but I cannot avoid seeing 
some objections to it under present circumstances. First I am in 
charge of a most humane gentleman who with his family have ren¬ 
dered me every possible attention I have desired or that could be of 
the least advantage r and I am so far recovered from my wounds as 
no longer to require nursing. Then again it would subject you to 
great personal inconvenience. & quite a heavy expence; without 
doing me any good. Now allow me to name to you another channel 
through which you may reach me with your sympathies much more 
effectually. I have at home a Wife & three young daughters. The 
youngest of whom is but a little over Five years old: the oldest is 
nearly Sixteen. I have also two daughters in law whose Hu.sbands 
have both fallen near me here. One of these is a Mother & the other 
like to become so. There is also another Widow a Mrs. Thompson 
whose Husband also fell here. Whether she is a Mother or not I 
cannot say. They all (my Wife Included) live at North Elba, Essex 
Co. New York, i have or suppose I have a middle aged Son who has 
been in some degree a cripple from childhood who would have as 
much as he could well do to earn a living. He was a most dreadful 
sufferer in Kansas; & lost all he had laid up: & has not enough to 
clothe himself for the Winter comfortably. 1 have no Son or Son in 
Jaw living- who did not suffer terribly in Kansas. Now dear friend 
would you not as soon contribute Fifty Cents now: 8t a like sum 
yearly for the relief of those very poor; & deeply afflicted persons to 
enable them to supply themselves, & Children with Bread : & very 
plain clothing; & to enable the children to receive a common English 
education: & also to devote your own energies to induce others to 
join you in giving a like or other amount to constitute a little fund 
for the purpose named? I cannot see how your coming here can 
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possibly do me the least good: & 1 feel quite certain you can do 
me immence good where you are. I am quite cheerful under all 
my afflicting circumstances; & prospects, having as I humbly trust 
“ the peace of God which passeth all understanding, to rule in my 
heart." You may make just such use of this as you see fit. Yours in 
sincerity; & truth, (God Allmighty bless; and reward you a thousand 
fold.) 

John Brown 


Charlestown, Jefferson County, Va., Nov. 8, 1859. 
Dear Wife and Children, Every One,—I will begin by saying that 1 
have in some degree recovered from my wounds, but that I am quite 
weak in my back and sore about my left kidney. My appetite has 
been quite good for most of the time since 1 was hurt. I am supplied 
with almost everything 1 could desire to make me comfortable, and 
the little I do lack (some articles of clothing which I lost) I may 
perhaps soon get again. I am, besides, quite cheerful, having (as I 
trust) " the peace of God, which passeth all understanding.” to " rule 
in my heart,” and the testimony (in some degree) of a good con¬ 
science that I have not lived altogether in vain. I can trust God 
with both the time and the manner of my death, believing, as I now 
do, that for me at this time to seal my testimony for God and 
humanity with my blood will do vastly more toward advancing the 
cause I have earnestly endeavored to promote, than all I have done 
in my life before. T beg of you all meekly and quietly to submit to 
this, not feeling yourselves in the least degraded on that account. 
Remember, dear wife and children all. that Jesus of Nazareth 
suffered a most excruciating death on the cross as a felon, under the 
most aggravating circumstances. Think also of the prophets and 
apostles and Christians of former days, who went through greater 
tribulations than you or I, and try to be reconciled. May God 
Almighty comfort all your hearts, and soon wipe away all tears from 
your eyes! To him be endless praise! Think, too, of the crushed 
millions who ” have no comforter." I charge you all never in your 
trials to forget the griefs "of the poor that cry, and of those that 
have none to help them." I wrote most earnestly to ray dear and 
afflicted wife not to come on for the present, at any rate. I will now 
give her my reasons for doing so. First, it would use up all the 
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scanty means she has, or is at all likely to have, to make herself 
and children comfortable hereafter. For let me tell you that the 
sympathy that is now aroused in your behalf may not always follow 
you. There is but little more of the romantic about helping poor 
widows and their children than there is about trying to relieve poor 
" niggers.” Again, the little comfort it might afford us to meet again 
would be dearly bought by the pains of a final separation. We must 
part; and I feel assured for us to meet under such dreadful circum¬ 
stances would only add to our distress. If she comes on here, she 
must be only a gazing-stock throughout the whole journey, to be 
remarked upon in every look, word, and action, and by all sorts of 
creatures, and by all sorts of papers, throughout the whole country. 
Again, it is my most decided judgment that in quietly and sub¬ 
missively staying at home vastly more of generous sympathy will 
reach her. without such dreadful sacrifice of feeling as she must 
put up with if she comes on. The visits of one or two female friends 
that have come on here have produced great excitement, which is 
very annoying; and they cannot possibly do me any good. Oh, Mary! 
do not come, but patiently wait for the meeting of those who love 
God and their fellow-men, where no separation must follow. “They 
shall go no more out forever.” I greatly long to hear from some one 
of you, and to learn anything that in any way affects your welfare. 
I sent you ten dollars the other day; did you get it? 1 have also 
endeavored to stir up Christian friends to visit and write to you in 
your deep affliction, I have no doubt that some of them, at least, 
will heed the call. Write to me, care of Captain John Avis, Charles* 
town. Jefferson County, Virginia. 

“Finally, my beloved, be of good comfort.” May all your names 
be “written in the Lamb’s book of life! ”—may you all have the 
purifying and sustaining influence of the Christian religion !—is the 
earnest prayer of 

Your aifectionate husband and father, 

John Brown 

P. S. I cannot remember a night so dark as to have hindered the 
coming day, nor a storm so furious and dreadful as to prevent the 
return of warm sunshine and a cloudless sky. But, beloved ones, do 
remember that this is not your rest.—that in this world you have 
no abiding place or continuing city. To God and his infinite mercy 
I always commend you. 


J.B. 
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Charlestown, Jefferson County, Va., Nov. 12, 1859. 
Dear Brother Jeremiah,—Your kind letter of the 9th inst. is received, 
and also one from Mr. Tilden; for both of which ! am greatly obliged. 
You inquire, "Can I do anything for you or your family? " 1 would 
answer that my sons, as well as my wife and daughters, are all very 
poor; and that anything that may hereafter be due me from my 
father’s estate I wish paid to them, as I will endeavor hereafter to 
describe, without legal formalities to consume it all. One of my boys 
has been so entirely used up as very likely to be in want of com¬ 
fortable clothing for the winter. 1 have, through the kindness of 
friends, fifteen dollars to send him, which I will remit shortly, if 
you know where to reach him. please send him that amount at once, 
as 1 shall remit the same to you by a safe conveyance. If 1 had a 
plain statement from Mr. Thompson of the state of my accounts 
with the estate of my father, 1 should then better know what to say 
about that matter. As it is. I have not the least memorandum left me 
to refer to, if Mr. Thompson will make me a statement, and charge 
my dividend fully for his trouble, 1 would be greatly obliged to him. 
In that case you can send me any remarks of your own. 1 am 
gaining in health slowly, and am quite cheerful in view of my 
approaching end,—being fully persuaded that 1 am worth incon¬ 
ceivably more to hang than for any other purpose. God Almighty 
bless and save you all! 

Your affectionate brother, 
John Brown. 


November 13. 

P. S. Say to my poor boys never to grieve for one moment on my 
account; and should many of you live to see the time when you 
will not blush to own your relation to Old John Brown, it will not 
be more strange than many things that have happened. I feel a 
thousand times more on account of my sorrowing friends than on 
my own account. So far as I am concerned, 1 "count it all joy.” 
" I have fought the good fight.” and have, as I trust, " finished my 
course.” Please show this to any of my family that you may see. 
My love to all; and may God, in his infinite mercy, for Christ’s sake, 
bless and save you all! 

Your affectionate brother, 

J. Brown. 
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Charlestown, Jefferson Co. Va, 15th. Nov. 1859. 

Rev H L Vaill” 

My Dear stedfast Friend 

Your most kind & mosr 
welcome letter of the 8th inst reached me in due time. I am very 
grateful for all the good feeling you express & also for the kind 
counsels you give together-with your prayers in my behalf. Allow 
me here to say that notwithstanding “ my soul is amongst lions,” still 
1 believe that ” God in very deed is with me/' You will not therefore 
feel surprised when I tell you that I am “joyful in all my tribula¬ 
tions”: that i do not feel condemned of Him whose judgment is 
just; nor of my own conscience. Nor do I feel degraded by my 
imprisonment, my chains or prospect of the Gallows. I have not 
only been {though utterly unworthy) permitted to suffer affliction 
with God's people,” but have also had a great many rare oppor¬ 
tunities for “preaching righteousness in the great congregation.” 
I trust it will not all be lost. The jailor (in whose charge 1 am) & his 
family: & ass/stancs have all been most kind: & notwithstanding he 
was one of the bravest of all who fought me: he is now being 
abused for his humanity. So far as my observation goes; none but 
brave men: are likely to be humane; to a fallen foe. ” Cowards 
prove their courage by their ferocity.” It may be done in that way 
with but little risk. I wish I could write you about a few only of the 
interesting times, I here experience with different classes of men; 
clergymen among others. Christ the great Captain of liberty; as well 
as of salvation; & who began his mission, as foretold of him; by 
proclaiming it. saw fit to take from me a sword of steel after 1 had 
carried it for a time but he has put another in my hand: ("The 
sword of the Spirit;”) &. I pray God to make me a faithful soldier 
wherever he may send me, not less on the scaffold, then when sur¬ 
rounded by my warmest sympathizers. My dear old friend I do 
assure you I have not forgotten our last meeting nor our retrospec¬ 
tive look over the route by which God had then led us; & I bless 
his name that he has again enabled me to hear your words of cheer¬ 
ing; & comfort, at a time when I at least am on the “brink of 
Jordan.” See Bunyan's Pilgrim. God in Infinite mercy grant us soon 
another meeting on the opposite shore. I have often passed under 
the rod of him whom I call my Father; & certainly no son ever 
needed it oftener; & yet I have enjoyed much of life, as I was 

John Brown's teicher in IHll, At Che Moxrls AciUcroy In Liichneid, Conn. 
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enabled to discover the secret of this; somewhat early. It has been 
in making the prosperity, & the happiness of others my own : so that 
really I have had a great deal of prosperity. I am very prosperous 
still; & looking forward to a time when “ peace on Earth & good 
will to men shall every where prevail." 1 have no murmuring 
thoughts or envyous feelings to fret my mind. " I’ll praise my 
maker with my breath.” I am an unworthy nephew of Deacon 
John; 8 l I loved him much; & in view of the many choice friends 
I have had here: I am led the more earnestly to pray; “gather not 
my soul with the unrighteous.” Your assurance of the earnest sym¬ 
pathy of the friends in my native land is very greatful to my feelings; 
& allow me to say a word of comfort to them. As I believe most 
firmly that God reigns; I cannot believe that any thing 1 have done 
suffered or may yet suffer will be lost; to the cause of God or of 
humanity: &. before I began my work at Harpers Ferry; I felt 
assured that in the worst event; it would certainly pay. I often 
expressed that belief; &. I can now see no possible cause to alter my 
mind. I am not as yet in the maine at all disappointed. 1 have been 
a good deal disappointed as it regards myself in not keeping up to 
my own plans: but I now feel entirely reconciled to that even: for 
Gods plan, was Infinitely better; no doubt; or I should have kept to 
my own. Had Samson kept to his determination of not telling 
Delilah wherein his great strength lay; he would probably have never 
overturned the house. I did not tell Delilah; but I was induced to act 
very contrary to my better judgment: &. I have lost my two noble 
boys; & other friends, if not my two eyes. 

But “ Gods will not mine be done." I feel a comfortable hope that 
like that erring servant of whom i have just been writing even I 
may (through Infinite mercy in Christ Jesus) yet ” die in faith.” As 
to both the time, &. manner of my death; I have but very little 
trouble on that score; & am able to be (as you exhort) “ of good 
cheer.’’ I send through you my best wishes to Mrs. Woodruff & her 
son George: & to all dear friends. May the God of the poor and 
oppressed; be the God &. .Saveior of you all. 

Farewell till we " meet again.” 

Your friend in truth 
John Brown 
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Charlestown, Jefferson Co., Va.. i6th Nov., 185^9. 

My Dear Wife:—I write you in answer to a most kind 
letter, of Nov. 13, from dear Mrs. Spring. I owe her ten thousand 
thanks; for her kindness to you particularly and more especially 
than for what she has done, and is doing, in a more direct way for 
me personally. Although I feel grateful for every expression of kind¬ 
ness or sympathy towards me, yet nothing can so effectually minis¬ 
ter to my comfort as acts of kindness done to relieve the wants, 
or mitigate the sufferings of my poor distressed family. May Cod 
Almighty and their own consciousness be their eternal rewarders. 
I am exceedingly rejoiced to have you make the acquaintance and 
be surrounded by .such choice friends, as 1 have long known some 
of those to be, with whom you are staying, by reputation. I am 
most glad to have you meet with one 0/ a family (or I would rather 
say of two families) most beloved and never to be forgotten by me. 
I mean dear gentle Sarah Wattles. Many and many a time has she, 
her father, mother, brothers, sisters, uncle and aunt, (like angels of 
mercy) ministered to the wants of myself and of my poor sons, both 
in .sickness and in health. Only last year I lay sick for quite a number 
of weeks with them, and was cared for by all, as though I had been 
a most affectionate brother or father. Tell her that I ask God to bless 
and reward them all forever. “ I was a stranger, and they took me 
in.” It may possibly be that Sarah would like to copy this letter, and 
send it to her home. If so, by all means, let her do so. / would write 
them if I had the power. 

Now let me say a word about the effort to educate our daughters. 
I am no longer able to provide means to help towards that object, 
and it therefore becomes me not to dictate in the matter. I shall 
gratefully submit the direction of the whole thing to those whose 
generosity may lead them to undertake in their behalf, while I give 
anew a little expression of my own choice respecting it. You, my 
wife, perfectly well know that I have always expressed a decided 
preference for a very plain but perfectly practical education for 
both sons and daughters, i do not mean an education so very miser¬ 
able as that you and / received in early life; nor as some of our 
children enjoyed. When 1 say plain but practical. 1 mean enough 
of the learning of the schools to enable them to transact the common 
business of life, comfortably and respectably, together with that 
thorough training to good business habits which prepares both men 
and women to be useful though poor, and to meet the stern Realities 
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of life with a good grace. You well know that I always claimed that 
the music of the broom, washtub, needle, spindle, loom, axe, scythe, 
hoe, flail, etc., should first be learned, at all events, and that of the 
piano, etc.. Afterwards. 1 put them in that order as most conducive 
to health of body and mind; and for the obvious reason, that after a 
life of some experience and of much observation, I have found ten 
women as well as ten men who have made their mark in life Right, 
whose early training was of that plain, practical kind, to one who 
had a more popular and fashionable early training. But enough of 
that. 

Now, in regard to your coming here; If you feel sure that you 
can endure the trials and the shock, which will be unavoidable (if 
you come), I should be most glad to see you once more; but when 
I think of your being insulted on the road, and perhaps while here, 
and of only seeing your wretchedness made complete, I shrink from 
it. Your composure and fortitude of mind may be quite equal to it 
all; but I am in dreadful doubt of it. If you do come, defer your 
journey till about the 27th or 28th of this month. The scenes which 
you will have to pass through on coming here >vin be anything but 
those you now pass, with lender, kind-hearted friends, and kind 
faces to meet you everywhere. Do consider the matter well before 
you make the plunge. 1 think I had better say no more on this most 
painful subject. My health improves a little; my mind is very 
tranquil, I may say joyous, and I continue to receive every kind 
attention that I have any possible need of. 1 wish you to send copies 
of all my letters to all our poor children. What 1 write to one must 
answer for all, till I have more strength. 1 get numerous kind letters 
from friends in almost all directions, to encourage me to “ be of 
good cheer,” and I still have, as I trust, “the peace of God to rule 
in my heart.” May God, for Christ's sake, ever make his face to shine 
on you all. 

Your affectionate husband. 

John Brown 
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To Thomas B. Musgrave, jr., the son of a business friend of John Brown, 
then living in Northampton, Massachusetts. 

Charlestown, Jefferson Co. Va. 17th Nov. 1859 
J B Musgrave Esqr 

My Dear Young Friend 

I have just received your 
most kind; &. welcome letter of the i5^th inst but did not get any 
other from you. I am under many obligations to you & to your 
Father for all the kindness you have shown me, especially since my 
disaster. May God & your own conciousness ever be your rewarders. 
Tell your Father that I am quite cheerful that I do not feel myself 
in the least degraded by my imprisonment, my chain, or the near 
prospect of the Gallows. Men cannot imprison, or chain; or hang the 
soul. ] go joyfuly in behalf of Millions that “ have no rights ” that 
this “great, & glorious “this Christian Republic/’ “is bound to 
respect." Strange change in morals political; as well as Christian; 
since 1776. I look forward to other changes to take place in “Cods 
good time;” fully believeing that " the fashion of this world passeth 
away/' (I am unable now to tell you where my friend is; that you 
inquire after. Perhaps my Wife who I suppose is still with Mrs. 
Spring, may have some information of him. I think it quite uncertain 
however.) Farewell; May God abundantly bless You all. 

Your Friend 
John Brown 


To his cousin, Rev. Lulher Humphrey, of Windham, Portage County. Ohio. 

Charlestown, Jefferson Co. Va. 19th. Nov. 1839. 
Rev. Luther Humphrey. 

My dear friend. 

Your kind letter of 

i2th inst. is now before me. So far as my knowledge goes as to our 
mutual kindred, 1 suppose / am the first since the landing of Peter 
Brown from the Mayflower that has either been sentenced to im¬ 
prisonment; or to the Gallows. But my dear old friend, let not that 
fact alone grieve you. You cannot have forgotten how; & where 
our Grandfather (Capi. John Brown) fell in 1776; & that he too 
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might have perished on the scaffold had circumstances been but 
very Uttle different. The fact that a man dies under the hand of a i 
executioner (or other wise) has but little to do with his true charac¬ 
ter, as I suppose. John Rogers perished at the stake a great & good 
man as 1 suppose: but his being so does not prove that any other 
man who has died in the same way was good or otherwise. Whether 
I have any reason to “be of good cheer” (or not) in view of my 
end; I can assure you that / feel so; & that I am totally blinded if I 
do not really experience that strengthening; & consolation you so 
faithfully implore in my behalf. God of our Fathers-, reward your 
fidelity. I neither feel mortified, degraded, nor in the least ashamed 
of my imprisonment, my chain, or my near prospect of death by 
hanging. 1 feel assured “ that not one hair shall fall from my head 
without my heavenly Father.” I also feel that I have long been 
endeavouring to hold exactly “such a fost as God has chosen.” 
See the passage in Isaiah which you have quoted. No part of my 
life has been more hapily spent: than that 1 have spent here; & I 
humbly trust that no past has been spent to better purpose. / would 
not say boascingiy: but “thanks be unto God who giveth us the 
victory: through infinite grace.” I should be sixty years old were I 
to live till May 9th i860. I have enjoyed much of life as it is: & 
have been remark«ibly prosperous; having early learned to regard 
the welfare &. prosperity of others as my own. 1 have never since I 
can remember required a great amount of sleep: so that 1 conclude 
that i have already enjoyed full an average number of waking hours 
with those Nvho reach their “Three Score years, 8c ten.” I have not 
as yet been driven to the use of glasses; but can still see to read, & 
write quite comfortably. But more than that I have generally en¬ 
joyed remarkabl) good health. I might go on to recount unnumbered 
& unmerited blessings among which would be some very severe 
adlictions: Sc those the most needed blessings of all. And now when 
I think liow easily 1 might be left to spoil all I have done, or suffered 
in the cause of freedom; I hardly dare risk another voyage; if I even 
had the opportunity. It is a long time since w'e met; but we shall 
now soon come together in our “Fathers House.” I trust. “Let us 
hold fast that we already have." “remembering that we shall reap 
in due lime if we faint not.” “Thanks be t?\er unto God: who giveth 
us the victory through Je.su.s Christ our Lord.” And now my old 
warmhearted friend, “Good bye.” 

Your Affectionate Cousin 

John Brown 
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Charlestown. Jefferson County. Va., Nov. 21. 1859. 
My Dear Wife,—Your most welcome letter of the 13th instant I got 
yesterday. I am very glad to learn from yourself that you feel so 
much resigned to your circumstances, so much confidence in a wise 
and good Providence, and such composure of mind in the midst of 
all your deep afflictions. This is just as it should be: and let me still 
say, “ Be of good cheer,’* for we shall soon “come out of all our 
great tribulations;” and very soon, if we trust in him. ‘‘God shall 
wipe away all tears from our eyes.” Soon “we shall be satisfied 
when we are awake in His likeness.” There is now here a source of 
disquietude to me,—namely, the fires which are almost of daily and 
nightly occurrence in this immediate neighborhood. While I well 
know that no one of them is the work of our friends. I know at 
the same time that by more or less of the inhabitants wc shall be 
charged with them.—the same as with the ominous and threatening 
letters to Governor Wise. In the existing state of public feeling I 
can easily see a further objection to your coming here at present; but 
1 did not intend saying another word to you on that subject. 

Why will you not say to me whether you had any crops mature 
this season? If so, what ones? Although 1 may nevermore inter¬ 
meddle with your worldly affairs, I have not yet lost all interest in 
them, A little history of your failures 1 should very much prize; 
and I would gratify you and other friends some way were it in my 
power. I am still quite cheerful, and by no means cast down. 1 
“ remember that the time is .short.” The little trunk and all its con¬ 
tents, so far as I can judge, reached me safe. May God reward all 
the contributors! 1 wrote you under cover to our excellent friend 
Mrs. Spring on the i6th instant. I presume you have it before now. 
When you return, it is most likely the lake will not be open; so you 
must get your ticket at Troy for Moreau Station or Glens Falls 
(for Glens Falls, if you can get one), or get one for Vergennes in 
Vermont, and take your chance of crossing over on the ice to West- 
port. Jf you go soon, the route by Glens Falls to Elizabethtown will 
probably be the best. 

I have Just learned that our poor Watson lingered until Wednes¬ 
day about noon of the i9lh of October, Oliver died near my side in 
a few moments after he was shot. Dauphin died the next morning 
after Oliver and William were killed,—namely, Monday. He died 
almost instantly; was by my side. William was shot by several 
persons. Anderson was killed with Dauphin. 
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Keep this letter to refer to, God Almighty bless and keep you all! 

Your affectionate husband, 

John Brown. 


Dear Mrs. Spring ,—1 send this to your care, because I am at a loss 
where it will reach my wife. 

Your friend in truth, 

John Brown. 


To his children at North Elba, 


Charlestown, Jefferson County, Va., Nov. 22, 185^9. 
Dear Children, All ,—1 address this letter lo you, supposing that your 
mother is not yet with you. She has not yet come here, as I have 
requested her not to do at present, if at all. She may think it best 
for her not to come at all. She has (or will), 1 presume, written you 
before this. Annie's letter to us both, of the 9th, has but just reached 
me. I am very glad to get it, and to learn that you are in any measure 
cheerful. This is the greatest comfort I can have, except it would be 
to know that you are all Christians. God in mercy grant you all 
may be so! That is what you all will certainly need. When and in 
what form death may come is but of small moment. I feel just as 
content to die for God's eternal truth and for suffering humanity 
on the scaffold as in any other way; and I do not say this from any 
disposition to “brave it out.” No; I would readily own my wrong 
were 1 in the least convinced of it. 1 have now been confined over a 
month, with a good opportunity to look the whole thing as “fair in 
the face” as I am capable of doing: and 1 now feel it most grateful 
that 1 am counted in the least possible degree worthy to suffer for 
the truth, I want you all to “ be of good cheer.” This life is intended 
as a season of training, chastisement, temptation, affliction, and 
trial: and the “righteous shall come out of” it all. Oh, my dear 
children, let me again entreat you all to “ forsake the foolish, and 
live.” What can you possibly lose by such a course? "Godliness 
with contentment is great gain, having the promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come.” “Trust in the Lord and do 
good, so shalt thou dwell in the land; and verily thou shall be fed.” 
1 have enjoyed life much; why should I complain on leaving it? 
1 want some of >'ou to write me a little more particularly about all 
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that concerns your welfare. I intend to write you as often as I can. 
“ To God and the word of his grace 1 commend you all.” 

Your affectionate father, 

John Brown. 


To his older children living in Ohio. 

Charlestown, Jefferson County, Va., Nov. 22, 1859. 
Dear Children.—Your most welcome letters of the i6th inst. I have 
just received, and I bless God that he has enabled you to bear the 
heavy tidings of our disaster with so much seeming resignation and 
composure of mind. That is exactly the thing I have wished you all 
to do for me,—to be cheerful and perfectly resigned to the holy will 
of a wise and good God. I bless his most holy name that I am, I trust, 
in some good measure able to do the same. 1 am even “joyful in all 
my tribulations" ever since my confinement, and I humbly trust 
that " I know in whom I have trusted.” A calm peace, perhaps like 
that which your own dear mother felt in view of her last change, 
seems to fill my mind by day and by night. Of this neither the 
powers of “earth or hell” can deprive me. Do not. my dear child¬ 
ren. any of you grieve for a single moment on my account. As I 
trust my life has not been thrown away, so 1 also humbly trust that 
my death will not be in vain. God can make it to be a thousand 
times more valuable to his own cause than all the miserable service 
(at best) that I have rendered it during my life. When I was first 
taken, I was too feeble to write much; so 1 wrote what 1 could to 
North Elba, requesting Ruth and Anne to send you copies of all my 
letters to them. I hope they have done so. and that you, Ellen,*® will 
do the same with what I may send to you, as it is still quite a labor 
for me to write all that 1 need to, I want your brothers to know 
what I write, if you know where to reach them. I wrote Jeremiah a 
few days since to supply a trifling assistance, fifteen dollars, to such 
of you as might be most destitute. I got his letter, but do not know 
as he got mine. I hope to get another letter from him soon. I also 
asked him to show you my letter. I know of nothing you can any 
of you now do for me, unless it is to comfort your own hearts, and 
cheer and encourage each other to trust in God and Jesus Christ 
whom he hath sent. If you will keep hi.s saying.s, you shall certainly 


Mil. fMAOn Drown. 
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“ know of his doctrine, whether it be of God or no." Nothing can 
be more grateful to me than your earnest sympathy, except it be to 
know that you are fully persuaded to be Christians. And now, dear 
children, farewell for this time. I hope to be able to write you again. 
The God of my fathers take you for his children. 

Your affectionate father, 

John Brown. 


To Andrew Hunter, the special prosecutor of John Brown’s case on behalf 
of the State of Virginia. 


Charlestown, Jefferson County, Va., 

November 22,1859 

Dear Sir: 1 have just had my attention called to a seeming conflic- 
tion between the statement I at first made to Governor Wise and 
that which 1 made at the time I received my sentence, regarding my 
intentions respecting the slaves we took about the Ferry. There need 
be no such confliction, and a few words of explanation will, I think, 
be quite sufficient. I had given Governor Wise a lull and particular 
account of that, and when called in court to say whether I had any¬ 
thing further to urge, I was taken wholly by surprise, as 1 did not 
expect my sentence before the others. In the hurry' of the moment, 
I forgot much that I had before intended to say. and did not con¬ 
sider the full bearing of what I then said. I intended to convey this 
idea, that it was my object to place the slaves in a condition to 
defend their liberties, if they would, without any bloodshed, but not 
that I intended to run them out of the slave States. I was not aware 
of any such apparent confliction until my attention was called to it, 
and I do not suppose that a man in my then circumstances should 
be superhuman in respect to the exact purport of every word he 
might utter. What I said to Governor Wise was spoken with all the 
deliberation I was master of, and was intended for truth; and what 
I said in court was equally intended for truth, but required a more 
full explanation than I then gave. Please make such use of this as 
you think calculated to correct any wrong impressions I may have 
given. 

\'ery respectfully, yours, 

JOHN BROWN 

ANDREW HUNTER. Esq., Present. 
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Charlestown, Jefferson Co. Va. 22d, Nov. 18^9. 

Rev T W Higginson 

Dear Sir 

I write you a few lines to express to you my 
deep feeling of gratitude for your journey to visit & comfort my 
family as well as myself in different ways & at different times; since 
my imprisonment here. Truly you have proved yourself to be “a 
friend in need;’' & / feel my many obligations for all your kind 
attentions, none the less: for my wishing my Wife not to come on 
when she first set out. I would it were in my power to make to all 
my kind friends: some other acknowledgements than a mere tender 
of our & my thanks. I can assure all: Mrs. Steams, my young friend 
Hoytj & many others I have been unable to write as yet: that 1 
certainly do not forget; their love, &. kindness. Cod Allmighty bless; 
Sl save them all; & grant them to see; a fulfilment of all their reason¬ 
able desires. My Daughter writes me that you have sent $25. 
Twenty Five Dollars in a letter with a bundle of papers. 1 wish to 
thank you in particular for sending them papers; & hope you will 
continue this kindness. Friends in the cities who get more papers 
than they can read; cannot think how much it may add to the com¬ 
fort of a bereaved family to receive a good paper from time to time 
from distant friends even though those friends may be entire 
strangers. I am getting much belter of my wounds; but am yet 
rather lame. Am very cheerful & trust ! may continue so " to the 
end." My Love to all dear friends. Yours for God <S the right. 

John Brown 


To Reverend James W. McFarland of Wooster, Ohio. 

Jail, Charlestown, Wednesday, Nov. 23. 185^9 

Rev. McFarland. 

Dear Friend : Although you write to me as a stranger, the spirit you 
show towards me and the cause for which 1 am in bonds, makes me 
feel towards you as a dear friend. I would be glad to have you, or 
any of my liberty-loving ministerial friend.s here, to talk and pray 
with me. 1 am not a stranger to the way of salvation by Christ. 
From ray youth I have studied much on that subject, and at one 
time hoped to be a minister myself; but God had another work for 

K 
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me to do. To me it is given in behalf of Christ, not only to believe 
on him, but also to suffer for his sake. But while I trust that I have 
some experimental and saving knowledge of religion, it would be a 
great pleasure to me to have some one better qualified than myself 
to lead my mind in prayer and meditation, now that my time is so 
near a close. You may wonder, are there no ministers of the gospel 
here? I answer, No. There are no ministers of Christ here. These 
ministers who profess to be Christian, and hold slaves or advocate 
slavery, I cannot abide them. My knees will not bend in prayer with 
them while their hands are stained with the blood of souls. The sub¬ 
ject you mention as having been preaching on, the day before you 
wrote to me, is one which I have often thought of since my imprison¬ 
ment, 1 think I feel as happy as Paul did when he lay in prison. He 
knew if they killed him it would greatly advance the cause of Christ; 
that was the reason he rejoiced so. On that same groimd “I do 
rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.” Let them hang me; I forgive them, 
and may God forgive them, for they know not what they do. I have 
no regret for the transaction for which I am condemned. I went 
against the laws of men, it is true; but ” whether it be right to obey 
God or men. judge ye.” Christ told me to remember them that are in 
bonds, as bound with them, to do towards them as 1 would wish 
them to do towards me in similar circumstances. My conscience 
bade me do that. 1 tried to do it, but failed. Therefore I have no 
regret on that score, i have no sorrow either as to the result, only 
for my poor wife and children. They have suffered much, and it is 
hard to leave them uncared for. But God will be a husband to the 
widow, and a father to the fatherless. 

1 have frequently been in Wooster; and if any of my old friends 
from Akron are there, you can show them this letter. I have but a 
few more days, and I feel anxious to be away, “where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” Farewell. 

Your friend, and the friend of all friends of liberty, 

John Brown. 


Charlestown, Jefferson County, Va., Nov. 24, i85'9. 
My Dear Mrs. Spring,—Your ever welcome letter of the 19th inst., 
together with the one now enclosed, were received by me last night 
too late for any reply. I am always grateful for anything you either 
do or write. I would most gladly express my gratitude to you and 
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yours by something more than words; but it has come to that, I now 
have but little else to deal in, and sometimes they are not so kind as 
they should be. You have laid me and my family under many and 
great obligations. I hope they may not soon be forgotten. The same 
is also true of a vast many others, that I shall never be able even to 
thank. 1 feel disposed to leave the education of my dear children to 
their mother, and to those dear friends who bear the burden of it; 
only expressing my earnest hope that they may all become strong, 
intelligent, expert, industrious, Christian housekeepers. I would wish 
that, together with other studies, they may thoroughly study Dr. 
Franklin's "Poor Richard." I want them to become matter-of-fact 
women. Perhaps I have said too much about this already; I would 
not allude to this subject now but for the fact that you had most 
kindly expressed your generous feelings with regard to it. 

I sent the letter to my wife to your care, because the address she 
sent me from Philadelphia was not sufficiently plain, and left me 
quite at a loss. I am still in the same predicament, and were I not 
ashamed to trouble you further, would ask you either to send this 
to her or a copy of it, in order that she may see something from me 
often. 

I have very many interesting visits from proslavery persons al¬ 
most daily, and I endeavor to improve them faithfully, plainly, and 
kindly, I do not think that I ever enjoyed life better than since my 
confinement here. For this 1 am indebted to Infinite Grace, and the 
kind letters of friends from different quarters. 1 wish 1 could only 
know that all my poor family were as much composed and happy 
as I, r think that nothing but the Christian religion can ever make 
any one so much composed. 

" My willing soul would stay 
In such a frame as this." 

There are objections to my writing many things while here that I 
might be di.sposcd to write were I under different circumstances. I 
do not know that my wife yet understands that prison rules require 
that all I write or receive should first be examined by the sheriff or 
State's attorney, and that all company I see should be attended by 
the jailer or some of his assistants. Yet such is the case; and did she 
know this, it might influence her mind somewhat about the oppor¬ 
tunity she would have on coming here. We cannot expect the jailer 
to devote very much time to us, as he has now a very hard task on 
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his hands. 1 have just learned how to send letters to my wife near 
Philadelphia. 

1 have a son at Akron, Ohio, that I greatly desire to have located 
in such a neighborhood as yours; and you will pardon me for giving 
you some account of him, making all needful allowance for the 
source the account comes from. His name is Jason; he is about 
thirty-six years old; has a wife and one little boy. He is a very labori¬ 
ous, ingenious, temperate, honest, and truthful man. He is very 
expert as a gardener, vine-dresser, and manager of fruit-trees, but 
does not pride himself on account of his skill in anything: always 
has underrated himself; is bashful and retiring in his habits; is not 
(like his father) too much inclined to assume and dictate; is too con¬ 
scientious in his dealings and too tender of people s feelings to get 
from them his just deserts, and is very poor. He suffered almost 
everything on the way to and while in Kansas but death, and 
returned to Ohio not a spoiled but next to a ruined man. He never 
quarrels, and yet I know that he is both morally and physically 
brave. He will not deny his principles to save his life, and he ” turned 
not back in the day of battle." At the battle of Osawatomie he 
fought by my side. He is a most tender, loving, and steadfast friend, 
and on the right side of things in general, a practical Samaritan (if 
not Christian): and could I know that he was located with a popula¬ 
tion who were disposed to encourage him. without expecting him 
to pay too dearly in the end for it, 1 should feel greatly relieved. His 
\vife is a very neat, industrious, prudent woman, who has under¬ 
gone a severe trial in “ the school of affliction.” 

You make one request of me that 1 shall not be able to comply 
with. Am sorry that 1 cannot at least explain. Your own account of 
my plans is very well. The son 1 mentioned has now a small stock 
of choice vines and fruit-trees, and in them consists his worldly 
store mostly. 1 would give you some account of others, but I sup¬ 
pose my wife may have done so. 


Your friend, 

John Brown. 
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Charlestown, Jefferson County, Va., Nov. 25, 1859. 
Rev. Heman Humphrey, D.D. 

My Dear and Honored Kinsman.—Your very sorrowful, kind, and 
faithful letter of the 20th instant is now before me. I accept it with 
all kindness, I have honestly endeavored to profit by the faithful 
advice it contains. Indeed, such advice could never come amiss. You 
will allow me to say that I deeply sympathize with you and all my 
sorrowing friends in their grief and terrible mortification. I feel ten 
times more afflicted on their account than on account of my own 
circumstances. But I must say that ! am neither conscious of being 
*’ infatuated " nor “ mad.*’ You will doubtless agree with me in this. 
—that neither imprisonment, irons, nor the gallows falling to one’s 
lot are of themselves evidence of either guilt, “infatuation, or 
madness.” 

I discover that you labor under a mistaken impression as to some 
important facts, which my peculiar circumstances will in all proba¬ 
bility prevent the possibility of my removing; and 1 do not propose 
to take up any argument to prove that any motion or act of my 
life is right. But I will here state that 1 know it to be wholly my own 
fault as a leader that caused our disaster. Of this you have no proper 
means of judging, not being on the ground, or a practical soldier. 
I will only add, that it was in yielding to my feelings of humanity 
(if I ever exercised such a feeling), in leaving my proper place and 
mingling with my prisoners to quiet their fears, that occasioned our 
being caught. I firmly believe that God reigns, and that he overrules 
all things in the best possible manner; and in that view of the 
subject I try to be in some degree reconciled to my own weaknesses 
and follies even. 

If you were here on the spot, and could be with me by day and 
by night, and know the facts and how my time is spent here, I 
think you would find much to reconcile your own mind to the 
ignominious death 1 am about to suffer, and to mitigate your sorrow. 
I am, to say the least, quite cheerful. “He shall begin to deliver 
Israel out of the hand of the Philistines.” This was said of a poor 
erring servant many years ago; and for many years I have felt a 
strong impression that God had given me powers and faculties, 
unworthy as I was, that he intended to use for a similar purpose. 
This most unmerited honor He has seen fit to bestow; and whether, 
like the same poor frail man to whom I allude, my death may not 
be of vastly more value than my life is. I think quite beyond all 
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human foresight, i really have strong hopes that notwithstanding all 
my many sins, I too may yet die “ in faith.” 

If you do not believe I had a murderous intention (while 1 know 
I had not), why grieve so terribly on my account? The scalfold has 
but few terrors for me. God has often covered my head in the day 
of battle, and granted me many times deliverances that were almost 
so miraculous that I can scarce realize their truth; and now, when it 
seems quite certain that he intends to use me in a different way. 
shall I not most cheerfully go ? I may be deceived, but I humbly trust 
that he will not forsake me " till I have showed his favor to this 
generation and his strength to every one that is to come. Your 
letter is most faithfully and kindly written, and I mean to profit 
by it, 1 am certainly quite grateful for it. 1 feel that a great respon¬ 
sibility rests upon me as regards the lives of those who have fallen 
and may yet fall. 1 must in that view cast myself on the care of 
Him “whose mercy endureth forever.” If the cause in which I 
engaged in any possible degree approximated to be “infinitely 
better” than the one which Saul of Tarsus undertook, I have no 
reason to be ashamed of it: and indeed I cannot now, after more 
than a month for reflection, find in my heart (before God in whose 
presence I expect to stand within another week) any cause for 
shame. 


1 got a long and most kind letter from your pure-hearted brother 
Luther, to which 1 replied at some length. The statement that seems 
to be going around in the newspapers that 1 told Governor Wise that 
1 came on here lo seek revenge for the wrongs of either myself or 
my family, is utterly false. I never intended to convey such an idea, 
and I bless God that 1 am able even now to say that I have never 
yet harbored such a feeling. See testimony of witnesses who were 
with me while 1 had one son lying dead by my side, and another 
mortally wounded and dying on my other side. I do not believe that 
Governor Wise so understood, and I think he ought to correct that 
impression. I'hc impression that we intended a general insurrection 
is equally untrue. 

Now. my much beloved and much respected kinsman, farewell. 
May the God of our fathers save and abundantly bless you and 
yours! 


John Brown. 
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Charlestown, Jefferson Co. Va. 26 th Nov. 1859 
{Nov. 2 yth I mean to write again to some care 

My dear Wife 

I wrote our dear friend McKim a few lines yesterday saying I had 
got his kind letter informing me of where you then were; & how 
to direct to you while in his neighbourhood. 1 also said to him that 
I would be glad to have you rem[a]in about there; until I was dis¬ 
posed of: or untili; I could send you a few little articles by Express: 
& also write you further; if that (could be) without your becoming 
burdensome to friends. Our friend McKim wrote me you had gone: 
or wus going to stay a while with Lucretia Mott. 1 remember the 
faithful old Lady well; but presume she has no recollection of me. 
I once set myself to oppose a mob at Boston; where she was. After 
I interfered the police immediately took up the matter: &. soon put 
a stop to mob proceedings. The meeting was 1 think in Marlboro 
Street Church, or Hotel perhaps. 1 am glad to have you make the 
acquaintance of such old “Pioneers” in the cause. 1 have just 
received from Mr. John Jay of New York a draft for S 50 , Fifty 
Dollars for the benefit of my family; & will enclose it; made payable 
to your order. I have also $15, Fifteen Dollars to send to our cripled, 
6t destitute unmarried son; when J can I intend to send you by 
Express Care of Mr. McKim Two or Three little articles to carry 
home. Should you happen to meet with Mr. Jay say to him that I 
fully appreciate his great kindness both to me: & my family. God bless 
ali such friends. It is out of my power to reply to all the kind. & 
encourageing letters / get; Wish I could do so. I have been so much 
relieved from my lameness for the last Three or Four days as to 
be able to sit up to read: & write pretty much all day: as well as 
part of the Night; & I do assure you & all other friends that I am 
quite busy; & none the less hapy on that account. The time passes 
quite pleasantly; & the near aproach of my great change is not 
the occasion of any particular dread. I trust that God who has sus¬ 
tained me so long; will not forsake me when I most feel my need 
of Fatherly aid; & support. Should he hide his face; my spirit will 
droop. Si die; but not otherwise: be assured. My only anxiety is to 
be properly assured of my fitness for the company of those who are 
“washed from all ftlthiness:" & for the presence of Him who is 
Infinitely pure. I certainly think I do have some “ hunger. & thirst 
after righteousness." If it be only genuine I make no doubt I “shall 
be filled.” Please let all our friends read my letters when you can; 
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& ask them to accept of it as in part for them. I am inclined to think 
you will not be likely to succeed well about getting away the bodies 
of your family; but should that be so: do not Jet that grieve you. 
It can make but little difference what is done with them. I would 
advise that you take any little funds you may have to carry home in 
Gold (smallish sized) in good part; which some kind friend will 
obtain at a Bank for you. You can continue to carry (the most of it) 
about your person in some safe way: & it will not be best for me 
to advise vou about making the little you now get; reach as far as 
you consistently can. You can well remember the changes you have 
passed through. Life is made up of a series of changes: & let us 
try to meet them in the best maner [sic] possible. You will not wish 
to make yourself & children any more burdensome to friends than 
)'Ou are really compelled to do. / woi/W not. 

I will close’ this by .saying that if you now feel that you are equal 
to the undertaking do exactly as you feel disposed to do about 
coming to see me before I suffer. / am entirely willing. 

Your Affectionate Husband 

lohn Brown 


Charlestown, Jefferson Co. Va. 27th Nov. 3859. Sabbath 

My dearl)' beloved Sisters A/ary A, & Martha. 

1 am obliged to occupy a 
pan of what is probably (my last) Sabbath on Earth in answering 
the very kind Si very comforting letters of Sister Hand Sc Son of 
the 23d in.si or 1 must fail to do so at all. 1 do not think it any 
violation of the day that "God made for man. [quote missing.] 
Ncnhing could be more grateful to my feelings than to learn that 
you do not feel dreadfully morfified & even disgraced on account 
of your relation to one who is to die on the Scaffold I have really 
siill'ered more by Ten fold since my confinement here; on account 
of what I feared would be the tertble feelings of my kindred on my 
account than from all other causes. I am most glad to learn from 
) 0U that m)- fears on )’oar own account were ill founded I was 
afraid that a little seeming present prosperity might have carried 
you away from realities so that the honor that comes from men 
might lead you in some measure to undervalue that which "cometh 
from God." 1 bless God who has most abundantly supported & com- 
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forted me: oil along to find yov are not ensnared. Dr Heman 
Humphrey has just sent me a most doleful Lamentation over my 
‘"infatuation " & “madness” (very kindly expressed:) in which I 
cannot doubt he has given expression to the extreme grief of others 
of our kindred. I have endeavoured to answer him kindly also: & 
at the same time to deal faithfully with my old friend. I think I 
will send you his letter; & if you deem it worth the trouble you can 
probably get my reply or a copy of it. Suffise It for me to say none 
of these things move me.” I here experienced a consolation; St peace 
which I fear he has not yet known. Luther Humphrey wrote me a 
very comforting letter There are things dear Sisters that God hides 
even from the wise & prudent ” J feel astonished that one so exceed¬ 
ingly vile & unworthy as I am would even be suffered to have a 
place anyhow or any where amongst the very least of AH who when 
they came to die (as all must:) were permitted to pay the debt of 
nature” in defence of the right: &. of Gods eternal 8c immutable 
truth. Oh my dear friends can you believe it possible that the 
Scaffold has no terrors for your own poor. old. unworthy brother? 
/ thank Cod through Jesus Christ my Lord: it is even so I am now 
sheding tears: but they are no longer tears of grief or sorrow. I 
trust I have nearly done with those. I am weeping for joy: & grati¬ 
tude that I can in no other way express. I get many very kind & 
comforting letters that I cannot possibly reply to. Wish 1 had time 
8c strength to answer all. 1 am obliged to ask those to whom I do 
write to let friends read what 1 send as much as they well can. Do 
write my deeply 8c oft afflicted Wife: It will greatly comfort her to 
have you write her freely. She has born up manfully under accumu* 
lated trials. She will be most glad to know that she has not been 
entirely forgotten by relatives and say to all my friends that I am 
"waiting cheerfully” 8c "patiently the days of my appointed 
time” : fully believing that for me now ” to die will be to me an 
Infinite gain;” 8c of untold benefit to the cause we love. Wherefore 
"be of good cheer” & " let not your hearts be troubled." “To him 
that overcometh will I grant to sit with me; ” in my throne even as 
I also overcame; 8c am set down with my Father in his throne.” I 
wish my friends could know but a little of the same opportunities 
I now get for Kind 8t faithful labour in Gods cause. I hope they have 
not been entirely lost. Now dear friends I have done ” May the God 
of peace bring us all again from the dead.” 

Your Affectionate Brother 

John Brown 
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Charlestown, Jefferson Co„ Va., Monday, Nov. 28, 1859. 
Hon. D. R. Tilden. 

My Dear Sir,—Your most kind and comforting letter of the 23d 
inst. is received. 

I have no language to express the feelings of gratitude and obli¬ 
gation I am under for your kind interest in my behalf ever since my 
disaster. 

The great bulk of mankind estimate each other's actions and 
motives by the measure of success or otherwise that attends them 
through life. By that rule I have been one of the worst and one of 
the best of men. I do not claim to have been one of the latter; and 
1 leave it to an impartial tribunal to decide whether the world has 
been the worse or the better of my living and dying in it. My 
present great anxiety is to get as near in readiness for a different 
field of action as I well can since being in a good measure relieved 
from the fear that my poor, broken-hearted wife and children would 
come to immediate want. May God reward, a thousand fold, all the 
kind efforts made in their behalf. I have enjoyed remarkable cheer’ 
fulness and composure of mind ever since my confinement; and it 
is a great comfort to feel assured that I am permitted to die (for a 
couse) not merely to pay the debt of nature, (as all must.) 1 feel 
myself to be most unworthy of so great distinction. The particular 
manner of dying assigned to me, gives me but very little uneasiness. 
I wish I had the time and the ability to give you (my dear friend) 
some little idea of what is daily, and. I might almost say, hourly, 
passing within my prison walls; and could my friends but witness 
only a few of those scenes just as they occur, I think they would 
feel very well reconciled to my being here /us£ what / am, and just 
os / oin. M)’ whole life before had not afforded me one half the 
opportunity to plead for the right. In this. also. I find much to 
reconcile me to both my present condition and my immediate pros¬ 
pect. 1 may be very insane, (and I am so, if insane at all.) But if that 
be so. insanity is like a very pleasant dream to me. I am not in the 
least degree conscious of my ravings, of my fears, or of any terrible 
visions whatever; but fancy myself entirely composed, and that my 
sleep, in particular, is as sweet as that of a healthy, joyous little 
infant. I pray God that he will grant me a continuance of the same 
calm, but delightful, dream, until I come to know of those realities 
which “ eyc.s have not seen, and which ears have not heard.” I have 
scarce realized that 1 am in prison, or in irons, at all. I certainly 
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think I was never more cheerful in my life. I intend to take the 
liberty of sending, by express, to your care, some trifling articles for 
those of my family who may be in Ohio, which you can hand to my 
brother JEREMIAH, when you may see him, together with fifteen 
dollars I have asked him to advance to them. Please excuse me so 
often troubling you with my letters, or any of my matters. Please 
also remember me most kindly to Mr. GRISWOLD,"® and to all 
others who love their neighbors. I write JEREMIAH to your care. 

Your friend, in truth, 

John Brown. 


Charlestown, Jefferson Co Va. 29th Nov. 1859. 

Mrs George L Steams 
Boston Mass 
My Dear Friend 

No letter I have received since my imprisonment here, has given 
me more satisfaction, or comfort; then yours of the 8th inst, I am 
quite cheerful: &. was never more happy. Have only time [to] write 
you a word. May God forever reward you &. all yours. My love to 
All who love their neighbors. I have asked to be spared from having 
any mock; or hypocritical prayers made over me, when I am pub¬ 
licly murdered: & that my only religious attendants be poor little, 
dirty, ragged, bare headed, Sc barefooted Slave boys; & C/r/s; led by 
some old grey headed Slave Mother. 

Farewell. Farewell. 

Your Friend 

John Brown. 


Charlestown, Jefferson Co., Va.. Nov. 29. 1859. 

S. E. Sewall, Esq. 

My dear Sir: Your most kind letter of the 24th inst. is received. It 
does, indeed, give me "pleasure.” and the greatest encouragement 
to know of any efforts that have been made in behalf of my poor 
and deeply afflicted family. It takes from my mind the greatest cause 
of sadness 1 have experienced during my imprisonment here. 1 feel 
quite cheerful, and ready to die. I can only say, for want of time, 
may the Cod of the oppressed and the poor, in great mercy, remem¬ 
ber all those to whom we are so deeply indebted! 

Farewell! Your friend. John Brown. 


HUAtD Griswold, of CItveUnd, wbo wm one Biown'c atlorncys ai his uial. 
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Charlestown, Prisonjefferson Co. Va. 30th Nov 1859. 

My Dearly beloved Wife, Sons: & Daughters, every one 

As I now begin what is probably the last letter I shall ever write 
to any of you; I conclude to write you all at the same time. I will 
mention some little matters particularly applicable to little property 
concerns in another place, I yesterday received a letter from my 
wife from near Philadelphia: dated Nov 27th, by which it would 
seem that she has about given up the idea of seeing me again. I had 
written her to come on; if she felt equal to the undertaking: but I 
do not know as she will get my letter in time. It was on her own 
account chiefiy that I asked her to stay back at first. I had a most 
strong desire to see her again; but there appeared to be very serious 
objections; & should we never meet in this life; I trust she will in the 
end be satisfied it was for the best at least; if not most for her com^ 
fort. I enclosed in my last letter to her a Draft of S50, Fifty Dollars 
from John Jay made payable to her order. I have now another to 
send her from my excellent old friend Edward Harris of Woon¬ 
socket Rhode Island for $100, One Hundred Dollars; which I shall 
also make payable to her order. I am waiting the hour of my public 
murder with great composure of mind. 8 c cheerfulness: feeling the 
strongest assurance that in no other possible way could I be used to 
so much advance the cause of God: & of humanity : & that nothing 
that either I or all my family have sacrifised or suffered: will be 
lost. The reflection that a wise. Sc merciful, as well as Just, & holy 
God: rules not only the affairs of this world; but of ail worlds; is a 
rock to set our feet upon; under all circumstances : even those more 
severely tryinff ones: into which our own follies: 8 c [wjrongs have 
plated us. I have now no doubt but that our seeming disaster: tvill 
ultimately result in the most glorious success. So my dear shattered; 
& broken family; be of good cheer; & believe & trust in God; “ with 
all your heart: & with all your soul;” for he doeth All things well.'" 
Do not feel ashamed on my account; nor for one moment despair of 
the cause; or grow weary of well doing. I bless God; I never felt 
stronger confidence in the certain Sc near approach of a bright Morn¬ 
ing: 8 c a glorious day : than 1 have felt; & do now feel; since my 
confinement here. I am endeavouring to “return” like a “poor 
Prodigal” as I am; to my Father: against whom 1 have always 
sined: in the hope; that he may kindly, & forgivingly “meet me: 
though; a verry great way off*' Oh my dear Wife St Children would 
“ to God ” you could know how I have been “ traveling in birth for 
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you " all; that no one of you *' may fail of the grace of God, through 
Jesus Christ: ” that no one of you may be blind to the truth: & 
glorious "light of his word;” in which Life; & Immortality; are 
brought to light.” I beseech you every one to make the bible your 
dayly & Nightly study; with a childlike honest, candid, teachable 
spirit: out of love and respect for your Husband: & Father: & I be¬ 
seech the Cod of my Fathers; to open all your eyes to a discovery of 
the truth. You cannot immagine how much you may soon need the 
consolations of the Christian religion. 

Circumstances like my own; for more than a month past; con¬ 
vince me beyound all doubt : of our great need: of something more 
to rest our hopes on; than merely our own vague theories framed 
up, while our prejudices are excited; or our Vanity worked up to its 
highest pitch. Oh do not trust your eternal all uppon the boisterous 
Ocean, without even a Helm: or Compass to aid you in steering. I do 
not ask any of you; to throw away your reason : I only ask you, to 
make a candid. &. sober use of your reason : My dear younger child¬ 
ren will you listen to this last poor admonition of one who can only 
love you? Oh be determined at once to give your whole hearts to 
God: & let nothing shake; or alter; that resolution. You need have 
no fear of regretinc it. Do not be vain: and thoughtless : but sober 
minded. And let me entreat you all to love the whole remnant of our 
once great family: "with a pure heart fervently." Try to build 
again: your broken walls: &. to make the utmost of every stone 
that is left. Nothing can so tend to make life a blessing as the con¬ 
sciousness that you love: & are beloved: Sc "love ye the stranger" 
still. It is ground of the utmost comfort to my mind: to know that 
so many of you as have had the opportunity; have given full proof 
of your fidelity to the great family of man. Be faithful until death. 
From the exercise of habitual love to man ; it cannot be very hard : 
to learn to love his maker. \ must yet insert a reason for my firm 
belief in the Divine inspiration of the Bible: notwithstanding I am 
(perhap.s naturally) skeptical, (certainly not, credulous.) I wish you 
all to consider it most thoroughly; when you read that blessed book: 
&. see whether you can not discover such evidence yourselves. It is 
the purity of heart, feeling, or motive: as well as word, & action 
which is every where insisted on: that distinguish it from all other 
teachings: that commends it to my conscience: whether my heart 
be " willing, & obedient ” or not. The inducements that it holds out; 
are another reason of my conviction of its truth: & genuineness; 
that I cannot here omit; in this my last argument, for the Bible 
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Eternal Hie: is that my soul is " panting alter" this moment. I men¬ 
tion this; as reason for endeavouring to leave a valuable copy of 
the Bible to be carefully preserved in remembrance of me : to so 
many of ray posterity; instead of some other thing: of equal cost. 
1 beseech you all to live in habitual contentment with verry moder¬ 
ate circumstances: & gains, of worldly store: & most earnestly to 
teach this: to your children; & Childrens, Children; after you: by 
example: as well; as precept. Be determined to know by experience 
as soon as may be : whether bible instruction is of Divine origin or 
not; which says: " Owe no man anything hut to love one another/' 
John Rogers wrote to his children, "Abhor that arrant whore of 
Rome.” John Brown writes to his children to abhor with undiing 
hatred, also: that “sum of all vilanies;” Slavery. Remember that 
“ he that is slow to anger is better than the mighty: and he that 
ruleth his spirit; than he that takelh a city.” Remember also: that 
" they that be wise shall shine : and they that turn many to right¬ 
eousness; as the stars forever: &. ever.” And now dearly beloved 
Farewell To God Sc the word of his grace I comme[n]d you all. 

Your Affectionaie Husband & Father 

John Brown 


John Brown’s last letter, written an hour before his execution, to Mr. 
Lora Case, of Hudson, Ohio, 


Charlestown, Jefferson, Co Va, 2d, Dec. 1859. 


Lora Case Esqr 


My Dear Sir 


Your most kind & cheer¬ 
ing letter of the 28th Nov is received Such an outburst of warm 
hearted sympathy not only for myself; but also for those who " have 
no helper ” compells me to steal a moment from those allowe[d3 me; 
in which to prepare for my last great change to send you a few 
words. Such a feeling as you manifest makes you to “ shine (in my 
estimation) in the midst of this wicked; & perverse generation as a 
light in the world” May you ever prove yourself equal to the high 
estimate 1 have placed on you. Pure & undeflled religion befor God 
St the Father is as 1 understand it: an active (not a dormant) prin¬ 
ciple. I do not undertake to direct any more about my Children. I 
leave that now entirely to their excellent Mother from whom I have 
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just parted. I send you my "salutation with my own hand/’ 
Remember me to all yours, & my dear friends. Your Friend 

John Brown 


This sentence was handed by Brown to one of his guards on the morning 
of his execution. 


Charlestown. Va, 2d. December. 185^9. 

1 John Brown am now quite certain that the crimes of this guilty, 
land: will never be purged away: but with Blood. I had as ! now 
think: vainly flattered myself that without verry much bloodshed; 
it might be done. 
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IN THE WORDS OF THOSE 
WHO KNEW HIM 

THIS SECTION IS DEVOTED 
TO THE REMINISCENCES OF THOSE 
WHO EITHER KNEW JOHN BROWN 
INTIMATELY. OR IF THEY 
KNEW HIM ONLY CASUALLY 
YET HAD OPPORTUNITY 
IN DIRECT CONTACT WITH HIM 
TO LEARN OF SOME IMPORTANT 
ASPECT OF HIS LIFE 
AND WORK 
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J AMES FOREMAN, an employee of John Brown in 1820. writes about 
his former employer to James Redpath, Brown’s first biographer. 


Youngsville Warren Co Pa 
Dec 28th i8^9 

Mr James Redpath 

Sir your letter of Dec 21st asking me Co relate what I might know 
of Capt John Brown has been received 1 have already mentioned so 
many things of him which have found their way into the papers 
that it seems to me that they must have become almost stale, yet for 
your benefit and the benefit of others I will relate some of his habits 
peculiar to his character 

John Brown was born as you already know in the year 1800 in 
the State of Ct came with his father when a boy and settled in Hud¬ 
son Portage county Ohio. He was a man of liberal education and a 
first rate surveyor and a Tanner & Currier by trade which he seems 
to have learnt of his father in consequence of his eyes rather failing 
so that he could not pursue his studies 1 went to live with him about 
the year 1820 in Hudson Ohio at which time he was a rigid member 
of the Presbyterian church and one of his standing rules was that his 
apprentices and journeymen must under all circumstances attend 
church every Sabbath and family worship every morning and I do 
not believe he ever eat a meal of even Potatoes & Salt but he asked a 
blessing and returned thanks 

In the summer of 1824 a Journeyman of his stole from him a very 
choice calf skin and the journeyman was suspected by Brown for 
the theft from the fact that he was rather opposed to good order and 
religious habits. About a week after the theft a brother of the 
journeyman came to the Tancry on business and shortly before he 
started home Brown sent two men ahead of the brother to secrete 
themselves and see if the brother was not carying the calf skin home 
with him Such proved to be the fact They took the skin from him 
and brought it back and gave it to Brown who took the Skin in his 
hand called the journeyman one Side and he owned up to the theft 
cryed like a child under the lecture Brown gave him and told him he 
would not prossecute him unless he left but if he did he would 
prossecute to the end of the law The jour Staid about two months 
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through fear of prossecution and in the meantime all hands about 
the Tanery & in the House were Strictly forbiden Speaking to 
him not even to ask a question and 1 think a worse punishment 
could not have been Set upon a poor human being than that was 
to him, but it reformed him and he afterwards became a useful 
man. 

I relate this to Show his Sigacity in detecting crime and his man¬ 
ner of punishing 

In the fall of the Same year his wife was taken Sick under peculiar 
circumstances & Brown Started for the Dr and Some Lady friends 
from his residence One and half miles to the center of Hudson On 
his way he espied two men tying up two bags of apples and making 
ready to put them on their Horses Brown immediately tied his 
own Horse went to the men and made them empty their apples 
own up to the theft and Settle up the matter before he attended to 
the case of his wife Such was his Strict integrity for honesty and 
justice. 

In May 1825^ he mooved from Hudson O to Randolph township 
Crawford county Penn and built a fine Tanery Sunk vats and had 
leather in vats taning on the ist of Oct besides clearing off 25 acres 
of new heavy timbered land Such was his perseverance in business 
matters and So Strict was he that his leather Should be perfectly dry 
before Sold that a man might come ten miles for five pounds of Sole 
leather and if the least particle of moisture could be detected in it 
he must go home without it no compromise as to amount of damp¬ 
ness could be effected 

In December 1829 a man living about 16 miles North east from 
Vleadvillc Stoic a cow in Mendville and Started home with her about 
6 miles was followed and brot back on a warrant to Meadville when 
the owner of the cow learning the fact of the man being very poor 
took his row and dismissed the man & Started him home, but Brown 
being in Meadville next day & hearing the facts Sent the Const & had 
the man rearrested and committed to jail where he was confined for 
Some time and while he was in jail Brown Supplied his family with 
abundance of provisions regularly once a week until his release, and 
the principle he took was the man had committed a crime and must 
be punished but the family was innocent and must not Suffer for 
the mans wrongs It was always a Standing principle with him that 
crime must not go unpunished nor honesty unrewarded 

In the year 1832 to the best of my recollection his first wife whoes 


' DcKunicntnry evidence rcccntiy^ discovered suongly indicates Uiai Brown moved to Peansyivanja 
in May. 1826. 
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maiden name was Diantha Lusk Died at his residence in Crawford 
Co Pa a very worthy and exemplary woman After this Brown and 
his children came and boarded with me I having just been married 
On one cold Snowey Sabbath the Snow i *4 feet deep Brown took it 
in his head that a family about 4 miles distant were destitute of any 
thing to eat or ware and that the man being high Spirited might let 
his family Suffer before he would make his wants Known So the 
next day he dispatched [word crossed over] my Self & wife as Spies 
to find out their condition and if needy to propose to the man to 
come to Brown get provision and promise labor for it the next 
Summer and Brown Says if I can only manage to get the provision 
on to him without his Knowing my object 1 will never take one 
cent from him and the ends of charity will be answered 

The man & family we found destitute proposed to him to come to 
Brown and get what was needed & pay in work next Summer he 
came got the provision &. Some clothing, but Brown uterly refused 
ever to receive any remuneration therefor 

Brown was always a strong predestinarian & a firm believer in 
fore ordination and decrees and it so hapened that he met one even¬ 
ing with a Methodist Clergyman at the House of a neighbor and the 
conversation turned on that question and the Clergyman being 
pretty fiipant with the tongue Kept talking about all the time, which 
gave Brown who was rather Slow of Speech but little chance to 
reply and the consequence was that the impression went abroad that 
Brown was used up on his favorite doctrine Brown in reply Said he 
had not been treated gentlemanly and would like another debate 
which Should be in public 

The Clergyman called one morning at the Tancry to Know if Such 
was the fact that he wanted another debate which he would be 
happy to grattify also that he had misunderstood, that Brown had 
Said he the Clergyman was no gentleman let alone being a Clergy¬ 
man Brown fixed his Lyon eye on the Minister and replied “ I did 
Say you were no gentleman, I said more than that Sir, What did you 
Say Sir enquired the Preacher *’ I said Sir, replied Brown “ that it 
would take as many men like you to make a Gentleman as it would 
Wrens to make a cock Turkey ” The Clergyman was confounded but 
arranged for the debate which was to be conducted in questions & 
answers Brown to ask his, the Clergyman to answer, and then the 
Clergyman to ask, & Brown to answer. The debate came off. Brown 
asked his questions the Clergyman answered, and then the debate 
Sloped the Clergyman having used himself up so in his answers that 
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he deemed it prudent to Stop the debate and own himself used up 
] have the questions and answers some where in my House but I can 
not lay my hands upon them, but the three first questions Brown 
asked I well remember, and for your benefit will relate them 
Browns first question was. what was the great end for which man 
was created. The answer was, to Glorify God and enjoy him forever 
2 Do man kind taken collectively answer the end for which they 
were created. Answer 1 think not 3d Has God ever expressed dis- 
apointment which was unanswered. These were the three first Ques¬ 
tions and Answers and the balance 24 in number in which the 
Clergyman confused him Self So much, that he gave up the debate 
and although a Clergyman has amounted to little or nothing Since. 
One of his other questions was this. Is Satan in his present State of 
Sin and rebellion against God capable of doing good. The answer 
was I think not. next question. Is Satlan become worthy therefore 
for continuing in this State of Sin and rebellion Answer, unanswered 
I mention what I remember of the questions and answers to Show 
Browns thought and penetration of mind 

John Brown as I have always understood was designed for the 
ministry and went through an academy School and entered college 
in Connectticut with a Mr Hallock, but his eyes became rather weak 
So that he had to abandon his Studies, and with him it was one of 
his principles never to yield a point or abandon anything he fixed 
his purpose upon, but necessity compelled him and his father, to 
give up the original design As a man he Seemed always partial to a 
new country to improve and help Subdue it and grow up with the 
improvements made &. thus he was of great use in Pen in Surveying 
out new Roads building School Houses procuring preaching and 
encouraging everj^ thing which would have a moral tendency to 
improve the country, being then almost a wilderness and it became 
almost a proverb that Speaking of an enterprising man that “He 
was as enterprising and as honest as John Brown ” and as “ useful to 
the country '* Brown in his personal habits was one of the neatest 
men 1 ever Knew and particular as to the cleanliness of his person, 
but he would never wear expensive clothing for the reason that it 
was useless waste of money which might better be given to the 
poor, also he dispised every thing like foping watch chains, guards 
Seals or any unnecessary finery and althougli a great man to talk for 
information sake he dispised any man who would on all points coin¬ 
cide with him in opinion, he must have Ideas of his own or Brown 
could not bear him 
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In order to improve the country he brot into Crawford Co Pa the 
first blooded stock that was ever introduced there which he brot 
from Hudson Ohio about the Year 1828 Also he brought to Water* 
ford Erie Co Pa a Bui! for which an old citizen of Waterford paid 
$100,00 therefor and from this animal Sprang the first blooded Stock 
introduced in that section I mention these facts to Show his general 
usefulness not as a matter of record in your history of him unless 
you See proper to use them together with the other incidents as I 
have mentioned them which if you use, please correct the gramatical 
language and speling & use what you See fit of them 

In his habits he was jocuse and mirthful when the conversation 
did not turn on anything profane or vulgar and the Bible was almost 
at his tongues end from one end to the other Upon the Subject of 
Slavery he was always of one mind and looked upon it as a great 
Sin against God and menous [menace] to the morals of the countrys 
where it existed, and he considered it as much his duty to help a 
negro to make his escape as it was to help catch a Horse thief and 
So always argued the question, and if a new Settler came the first 
enquiry of him was whether he was an observer of the Sabbath, 
opposed to Slavery and a Supporter of the Gospel and common 
Schools, if So all was right with him. if not he was looked upon by 
Brown with Suspicion 

In politics he was originally an Adams man and after wards a 
whig and I believe a Strong one yet I do not believe the time ever 
was that he would have voted for Henry Clay for the reason that he 
had fought a duel and owned Slaves and 1 do not believe he ever was 
a Supporter of the Republican party in general for the reason that in 
the main they were not anti Slavery enough to Suit him 

His food was always plain and Simple all luxuries being despensed 
with and not allowed in the family and in the year 1830 he rigidly 
adopted the tetotal temperance principles and 1 do not believe he 
ever tasted liquor of any kind from that time to his death In con¬ 
versation he Seemed always to have a text of Scripture at his tongues 
end that would exactly apply to his argument and Strengthen his 
position and I never Knew a man who could at all times quote a 
verse of the Bible with as much force and as applicable as he could 

Hunting Gunning and fishing he had an abhorance of, as learning 
men & boys to idle away their time and learn them lazy habits and 
it was with the greatest reluctance he would trust a man with a 
piece of leather who came after it with a gun on his Shoulder al¬ 
though in after life he became a good marksman with the Rifle 
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With him the principle was “Six days thou Shalt labor and do all 
thy work but on the 7th day is the Sabbath ” and Brown always con¬ 
sidered it wrong and Sinful to waste the time on a week day as well 
as to work on the Sabbath He took great pains to circulate general 
information among the people good moral books and papers, and to 
establish a reading community He was always a man of nerve from 
his first Start in life and (with an) Iron will which no man could 
change until he was convinced and then he would yield the point 
with pleasure, and for courage and determination Naapoleon or 
Gen Jackson was never more than his equal I have wrote you so 
much I presume you will be tired of it and will draw to a close I 
have had to write by [word crossed out] Spells and have not even 
copied the papers Sent you and no doubt you will be put to it to 
read the papers Sent, but if you can make any thing out of it by 
correcting the language you can do So also if you want any other 
information about him please to me and 1 will furnish any thing 
about him 1 Know as he was a Kind friend to me I would like the 
world should Know his true character 1 received a letter from him 
written Some 8 or 10 hours before his execution which I will 
treasure up for the rest of my life 

I have Said but little of his first wife whose Maiden name as 1 have 
before mentioned was Diantha Lusk a daughter of Capt Lusk who 
was on our frontiers during the late War of 1812 where he com- 
tracted a disease which he died with on his return home 

Brown by his first wife had Seven children John Jason & Owen 
were born in Hudson O and Ruth & Frederick were born in Craw¬ 
ford Co Pa and two with their mother lie burned Side by Side in 
Crawford County making Seven Mrs Brown was one of the best 
women that ever lived Kind &. charitable to the poor devoted in her 
religious habits and her mind absorbed in the welfare and happiness 
of her family I must cease if you ever receive this please write me 
Also if you want any further information about him or his family 
you will please write me and I will cheerfully give you all in my 
power 

Yours Sincly 

James Foreman 
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George B. Delamaier, whose family lived about four miles from the Brown 
homestead, which was in Randolph (later New Richmond), Crawford County, 
Pa., and who knew Brown from 1830 to 184s. offers his impressions of the 
man in an address delivered at Meadville. Pa., some time after Brown's 
death. 

.... It was my fortune to be much under his [John Brown’s] 
influence at the time of my life which retains impressions most 
thoroughly, namely from my loth to my 25th year, and I shall there¬ 
fore perhaps tell you rather more of his private and domestic [life] 
as it came under my observation than of his public life: though 1 
cannot pass over in silence the latter. The period of Brown’s life 
when I knew him personally [and] most intimately was from the 
year 1830, when he resided in this county, till 1845 when his home 
was in Ohio. My knowledge of hi.s subsequent operations and experi¬ 
ences in Kansas and other whcres J have from the lips of his sons 
and others who co-operated with him. as well as from correspond¬ 
ence and published accounts undoubtedly authentic. An outline of a 
plan of operation similar to that adopted by him at Harper’s Ferry 
had been given me by John Brown himself in 1842-and the result 
as matured and attempted in action 1 learned not only through the 
newspapers at the time, but from the statements of Owen Brown 
and Charley P. Tidd. who were in the Harper's Ferry movement but 
upon the defeat retired through the mountains and remained during 
the winter of 1859*60 at Townville. in this county, where I then 
resided. My wife could tell where they made their homes there.* 
As the sons of Drown slain at Harper’s Ferry were also sons of a half- 
sister of my mother, and as the social relation.s of our families had 
been [good] I trust 1 will not be cen.sured for not taking them back 
to Virginia and claiming the reward offered for their apprehension. 
It was clear it would be death for them to go to Virginia; they were 
thoroughly armed and prepared to die here rather than go there, and 
besides some of their friends took the same view, and they were not 
meddled with. 

When John Brown came to Richmond township in this county he 
and my father became neighbors and friends. That section wa.s at 
that time a wilderness sparsely settled. Deer, bears, wolves, turkeys 
and other game were abundant. 1 have listened both in my father’s 
house and in the house of old John Brown to the ‘ long howl ’ of the 
wolf as he prowled about the sheepfolds and the barns in the dark- 


a Accordint to Mr. Hoyd 15. Sfuilcr. Ihif ii Dclamatcr'i " Icii-handcd way of paying that the fugi* 
Uvc« lived with him." 
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ness of the night. [Says that there were hunters in the region but 
that John Brown never cared for such pursuits.] 

His mind was rather intent upon his business pursuits, the educa¬ 
tion and improvement of his family and friends, with other projects 
of public interest or utility. He built a log house, framed bam, a 
stone and frame tannery, and engaged in tanning, at the same time 
clearing and improving his farm. One motive in locating there was 
founded on the fact that bark for tanning purposes was aboundant 
there; and hides could be taken there from abroad more economical 
than bark could be transported for the purpose of manufacturing 
leather. He appreciated fine stock and brought into the neighbor¬ 
hood some fine blooded horses, sheep, hogs and cattle at various 
times during his residence there. His house was located about I2 
miles from the city on a rising ground about 15^ rods from the road 
running from the State road toward Gray’s and about 100 rods south¬ 
east of the State road - It was of logs divided into two large rooms in 
the first story, and was supplied at each end with large fireplaces. In 
the north end was the living or family room, which served for 
kitchen, dining room and other domestic purposes, while the other 
was used for sitting room, library and school room—and the sleep¬ 
ing apartments were above and at the tannery, which, by the bye, 
in that day and at that place so destitute of sawmills was regarded 
as quite an imposing structure. This was the home of John Brown; 
here with his family and those in his employ, usually from 10 to 15 
persons, he resided for about ten years, carrying on his business 
operations and aiding in the improvement of the country. Through 
his agency New Richmond^ [? Randolph] postofRce was established 
at that place, he being the first postmaster. Although my father 
lived about 4 miles away toward the city, John Brown and he agreed 
that as there was no school in that vicinity and as each had children 
they would between them maintain the school on the following 
plan - One of them should furnish a school in his house during one 
part of the year, taking charge of and boarding the children of the 
other, and the other should furnish a school and similar accomoda¬ 
tions, St care for the children of the first another portion of the year. 
The summer terms were at my fathers house, and the winter terms 
at Brown’s for some four years, but few scholars attending from out¬ 
side. John Brown’s industrious habits and ideas of business induced 


AccordinR to Boyd B. Suulcrt OHftfoallv ihc DOSt office desijfnaiion of Brown’s place in Craw¬ 
ford Coumy, Pennsylvania, was Randolph* and » comioued during the period of his resEdence 
there. ITie name was changed to Ntw Richmond on November 9« 1^35. and is so known today 
though the post office there was discontinued on May 31* 1909.'* 
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him to require his household to rise early and be promptly ready to 
engage in the occupations of the day. Things were generally done 
methodically. In the winter breakfast was usually had before day¬ 
light, immediately after which bibles were distributed—Brown re¬ 
quiring each one to read a given number of verses, himself leading: 
then he would stand up to pray, grasping the back of a chair at the 
top, and inclining slightly forward. After this members of the family 
dispersed to their respective pursuits. During these exercises of wor¬ 
ship, which were generally held with great regularity, no one hesi¬ 
tated about taking part, for everything seemed fixed as fate by the 
inspiring presence of him whose every movement, however spon¬ 
taneous, seemed to enforce conformity to his ideas of what must or 
must not be done. It would be a new thing for a person to whom 
Brown gave a bible to decline it without good reason, and he never 
required a thing of that kind but it seemed fit and becoming. He was 
no scold, did nothing petulantly, but seemed to be simply an inspired 
paternal ruler controlling and providing for the circle of which he 
was the head." .... 

Though he maintained when circumstances permitted family wor¬ 
ship and was a devoutly religious man, he was eminently practical 
in this as in everything. He abhorred all cant, and had great rever¬ 
ence for the Deity. He was shocked at the familiar, and what he 
deemed improper, manner with which He was sometimes addres.sed. 
His government of family was strict and his chastisements for dis¬ 
obedience or misconduct, while perhaps not seriously severe, were 
impressive. His manner of requiring the urchin whose exuberance 
of feeling led him to indulge in noise or other disorderly conduct, to 
come forward and receive a few words of admonition was like no 
other man's. Religious services were often held at his house, or in his 
tannery or barn, or in the school house which was afterwards built 
by Brown. Sometimes a preacher was present, but often Brown read 
sermons which he had selected. He held broad views of physical and 
mental culture, and I have witnessed contests of strength and skill, 
conducted not in a boisterous and rude but in a quiet and orderly 
manner, upon the floor of the house between various competitors 
during the long winter evenings. I was encouraged to try my hand 
at these sports or exercises, and have seen Mr. Brown do the same. 
He held that this was not mere amusement, but also a means of 
strengthening the muscles, and gaining physical power. For a man 
of his weight he was very strong; his resolute will gave him an 
advantage here as well as elsewhere. One process for mental im- 
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provement and social enj'oyment occasionally introduced and en¬ 
couraged by him was by organizing and carrying on debates in his 
household. While a magnificent fire of logs was kept up during the 
long winter evenings in the large fireplace, John Brown and his 
family and employees were seated around the room on chairs or 
benches engaged in the discussion of some question deemed worthy 
of investigation. During these discussions Brown was the leading 
spirit, and no matter whether the question of debate were religious, 
political or one involving a knowledge of a domestic, social or 
scientific subject, he seemed to be well informed on all and always 
had a decided opinion on the one side or the other. One mode of dis¬ 
cussion to which he was accustomed was to propose a series of 
questions to the person who differed from him, concealing his design 
till the admission of obvious truths would compel a concession of 
the point for which he contended. In this he was skilfull. In theology 
he was a Calvinist, and in politics an Adams man; was outstanding 
in sentiment and seemed a philosopher as well as a Christian of high 
tone. In character [he was] above criticism. He used no tobacco or 
spirituous liquors. As I have before remarked Brown was well 
informed on most subjects and for a man who during his whole life 
had been so closely engaged in business affairs, he was very 
thoroughly read: particularly in those departments in which he 
took .special interest, (n his library, among other works I remember 
Edwards, Witherspoon, Franklin and Aesop’s Fables. These latter 
were often read and the moral never overlooked. The maxims of 
Franklin lost nothing of their meaning when uttered by the lips of 
John brown. He often repeated to us such maxims as these: Dili¬ 
gence is the mother of good luck,” or “ God gives all things to 
industry - they plough deep while sluggards sleep, and you shall have 
corn to sell and keep,” or again ” One today is worth two tomor¬ 
rows.” ” If you would have your business done, go: if not. send," 
” If you would have a faithful servant and one that you like, serve 
yourself,” ” What maintains one vice will set up two children,” "A 
small leak will sink a great ship,” "Buy what thou has no need of 
and ere long thou wilt have to sell thy necessaries," "A ploughman 
on his legs is higher than a gentlemen on his knees," " God helps 
those that help themselves." I have mentioned so many of these 
maxims to assure vou that he was familiar with them, and accorded 

r 

them in sentiment and cited them to influence conduct and char¬ 
acter. He gave me a line of argument for my encouragement like 
this; ” He that walks with wise men shall be wise also,” ” One valu- 
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able idea a day will give you seven in a week, and at the same rate 
365 in a year-many persons do not get so many in a lifetime.” 

I was present on one occasion when he, hearing a neighbor recom¬ 
mending to some friends that they heap the measure when sending 
grain to mill as the toll for grinding would be the same as for scant 
measure, denounced such a practice as unjust and dishonest. He 
always laid great emphasis on justice. 

I must however not delay in speaking of that subject which at 
that early time when Brown was our fellow citizen received no 
little attention from him and which afterwards engrossed his whole 
life: the question of slavery. Old citizens of Richmond and Ran¬ 
dolph townships tell of his applications to them to furnish relief and 
homes for fugitives from slavery. If he had been a mere dreamer 
there would have been many to tell of a prospect to liberate slaves 
extensively and without bloodshed. But because he had formed 
within his own mind such a plan and because he contemplated on 
some future time acting in accordance with this plan he did not 
publish it broadcast, but submitted it merely to a select few that his 
future operations might not be thwarted. I was one of the few who 
had his confidence in the matter. In our discussion of the subject 
Brown held that any scheme for the liberation of the slaves in the 
South involved the possibility if not the probability of failure and 
under some circumstances involved the los.s of those engaged in it. 
Tlie objects of life, he enumerated and discussed their value. He said 
that the longest life was short, that it could be shortened but by a 
few years, that death for a good cause was glorious, and he deserves 
the co-operation and counsel of a limited number of such as could 
use to the performance of such service, if it should be deemed best. 
Having spent several days and nights with old John Brown at 
various times between 1840 and 18^4, I enjoyed his society and was 
made acquainted with his views in regard to American slavery and 
its relation at that time from various standpoints and also with the 
schemes which he had under consideration for freeing persons held 
in bondage. I will only try to give you a brief statement of some of 
the views he presented in relation to these, passing over the reasons 
by which they were supported, and the manner in which objections 
were answered. He regarded slavery as a system of [here the manu¬ 
script breaks off] 
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John Brown, Jr., the eldest son of John Brown, born at Hudson, Ohio, on 
July 25, 1821. describes his earliest memories of Hudson and Randolph (New 
Richmond). 

“ Father had a rule not to threaten one of his children. He coni' 
manded, and there was obedience. Up to this time (1824) I had not 
heard a threat. I was playing round where the timbers for the new 
house were being hewed, and occasionally I picked up the tools be¬ 
longing to Mr. Herman Peck the carpenter, who spoke up sharp to 
me and said, ‘John, put them down, or I’ll cut your ears off! 
Believing he would do so, I scrambled under the timbers which were 
laid up on logs to be hewed (and in my hurry 1 bumped the back of 
my head on most of them as I went), and ran off to the tannery, in a 
room of which we were temporarily living; for the log-house in 
which I was born had been torn down to give place to the new one. 
Besides the sharpest recollection of this, 1 have heard father mention, 
when speaking of the matter of threatening children, how greatly 
alarmed I was on that occasion. I cannot say how old 1 was then,— 
probably less than three,—yet my memory of the event is clear. J 
don’t know the year when we moved to Pennsylvania, though J 
remember the circumstances. Owen was then a baby/^ 

“ My first apprenticeship to the tanning business consisted of a 
three years’ course at grinding bark with a blind horse. This, after 
months and years, became slightly monotonous. While the other 
children were out at play in the sunshine, where the birds were sing¬ 
ing, I used to be tempted to let the old horse have a rather long rest, 
especially when father was absent from home; and I would then 
join the others at their play. This subjected me to frequent admoni¬ 
tions and to some corrections for ‘ eye-service,’ as father termed it. 
1 did not fully appreciate the importance of a good supply of ground 
bark, and on general principles I think my occupation was not well 
calculated to promote a habit of faithful industry. The old blind 
horse, unless ordered to stop, would, like Tennyson’s Brook, ‘go on 
forever,’ and thus keep up the appearance of business; but the creak¬ 
ing of the hungry mill would betray my neglect, and then father, 
hearing this from below, would come up and stealthily pounce upon 
me while at a window looking upon outside attractions. He finally 
grew tired of the.se frequent slight admonitions for my laziness and 
other shortcomings, and concluded to adopt with me a sort of book- 
account. something like this: — 


Owen was born Nov. 4. 1824. Frederick, the next child, was bom ai Randolph (New Rich** 
mood). January 9, 1827. 
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John, Jr„ 

For disobeying mother. Slashes 

„ unfaithfulness at work.j „ 

,, telling a lie.8 


This account he showed to me from time to time. On a certain Sun¬ 
day morning he invited me to accompany him from the house to the 
tannery, saying that he had concluded it was time for a settlement. 
We went into the upper or finishing room, and after a long and 
tearful talk over my faults, he again showed me my account, which 
exhibited a fearful footing up of debits. 1 had no credits or off-sets, 
and was of course bankrupt. 1 then paid about one-third of the debt, 
reckoned in strokes from a nicely-prepared blue-beech switch, laid 
on 'masterly.' Then, to my utter astonishment, father stripped off 
his shirt, and, seating himself on a block, gave me the whip and 
bade me ‘ lay it on' to his bare back. I dared not refuse to obey, but 
at first I did not strike hard. ‘Harder! ’ he said: ‘harder, harder! ’ 
until he received the balance of the account. Small drops of blood 
showed on his back where the tip end of the tingling beech cut 
through. Thus ended the account and settlement, which was also my 
first practical illustration of the Doctrine of the Atonement. I was 
then too obtuse to perceive how Justice could be satisfied by inflict¬ 
ing penalty upon the back of the innocent instead of the guilty; 
but at that time I had not read the ponderous volumes of Jonathan 
Edwards's sermons which father owned,” 


Ruth Brown Thompson, the only daughter of John Brown’s first marriage, 
who Was born at Randolph (New Richmond). Pa., on February i8, 1829, and 
married Henry Thompson in 1650, wrote tliese reminiscences many years 
after her father's death. 

" My mother, Dianthe Lusk Brown, died at Randolph, Pa., in 
August, 1832. The baptism of myself and my brother Fred must 
have been in the spring of 1832. when I was a little more than three 
years old, and while my own mother was living. The first housework 
that I remember is wiping some dishes for my new mother, perhaps 
when I was five years old. My father was married a second time 
to Mary Anne Day, July j i, 1833, and I continued to live at Ran¬ 
dolph (now Richmond) until 1835’. when we went back to Ohio, 
where my grandfather, Owen Brown, was living. While 1 was 
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wiping the knives, at the time I mention, I cut my finger and was 
faint, so that father got some wine for me, and told me to drink it. 
The boys bothered me about that wine for a long time, but were 
very careful never to say anything about it before father, who was 
sometimes very stern and strict- He used to whip me quite often 
for telling lies, but I can't remember his ever punishing me but once 
when I thought I didn’t deserve it, and then he looked at me so 
stern that I didn’t dare to tell the truth. He had such a way of 
saying ' tut, tut! ' if he saw the first sign of a lie in us, that he often 
frightened us children. When we were moving back from Pennsyl¬ 
vania to Ohio, father stopped at a house and asked for a pail of 
water and a cup to give us a drink; but when he handed the cup of 
water to mother he said, with a queer, disgusted look, ' This pail 
has sore ears.’ 

“ When I first began to go to school, I found a piece of calico one 
day behind one of the benches,—it was not large, but seemed quite 
a treasure to me. and I did not show it to any one until I got home. 
Father heard me then telling about it. and said, ' Don't you know 
what girl lost it ? ' I told him I did not. ’ Well, when you go to 
school to-morrow take it with you. and find out if you can who 
lost it. It is a trifling thing, but always remember that if you should 
lose anything you valued, no matter how small, you would want 
the person that found it to give it back to you.’ The impression he 
made on me about that little piece of calico has never been for* 
gotten. Before I had learned to write, the school-teacher wanted all 
the scholars to write a composition or read a piece. Father wanted 
me to read one of Aesop’s fables ,—1 can’t remember what fable. 
Brother John said he would write it for me. 'No,’ I said, ‘I had 
rather have one of the other boys write it. for if you do the whole 
.school will soon know I did not write it.‘ My father spoke up quickly 
and said, ‘ Never appear to be what you are not,—honesty is the best 
policy.' When I was telling something done by another girl that I 
thought was wrong, he said, ’ Who made you to differ? ’ He showed 
a great deal of tenderness to me; and one thing I always noticed was 
my father’s peculiar tenderness and devotion to his father. In cold 
weather he always tucked the bedclothes around grandfather, when 
he went to bed, and would get up in the night to ask him if he slept 
warm,—always seeming so kind and loving to him that his example 
was beautiful to see. He used to tell us a story of a man whose old 
father lived with him. and broke a plate while he was eating; and 
then his son concluded to make him a trough to eat out of. While he 
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was digging the trough, his little boy asked him what he was making. 
‘ I am making a trough for your grandfather to eat out of.’ The 
little boy said. ‘ Father, shall 1 make a trough for you to eat out of 
when you are old? ’ This set the man thinking, and he concluded 
his father might still eat on a plate. He often told us when we were 
where old people were standing, always to offer them a seat if we 
had one. and used to quote this verse, ‘ Thou shalt rise up before 
the hoary head, and honor the face of the old man.' While we were 
living at Hudson, an old man. leading an old white ox, came to our 
house one rainy afternoon, asking for something to eat and to stay 
over night. Father and the older boys were gone from home, and 
mother and we younger children were afraid of him.—he acted .so 
strangely, did not talk much, but looked down all the time, and 
talked strangely when he said anything. Mother gave him some¬ 
thing to eat, and told him there was a tavern a half mile from there, 
where he could stay. He went on and we thought no more about 
him. The next Sunday father was talking to us about how we should 
treat strangers, and read this passage from the Bible. ‘ Forget not to 
entertain strangers, for thereby some have entertained angels un¬ 
awares/ Mother then told about the old man. John said, ‘I met 
that same old man as I was coming home from Franklin about mid¬ 
night, riding his old white ox; it was raining and cold.’ When father 
heard that he said, ‘ Oh dear! no doubt he had no money, and they 
turned him off at the tavern, and he could get no place to stay, and 
was obliged to travel all night in the rain/ He seemed to feel really 
hurt about it. When his children were ill with scarlet fever, he 
took care of us himself, and if he saw persons coming to the house, 
would go to the gate and meet them, not wishing them to come in. 
for fear of spreading the disease. Some of his friends blamed him 
very much for not calling in a physician,—but he brought the whole 
family through nicely, and without any of the terrible effects after¬ 
ward. which many experience. Right away he became famous as a 
doctor, and those who blamed him most were the first to call for 
him when they were taken with the same disease. 

As a shepherd, he showed the same watchful care over his sheep. 

I remember one spring a great many of his sheep had a disease 
called ' grub in the head,’ and when the lambs came the ewes would 
not own them. For two weeks he did not go to bed, but sat up or 
slept an hour or two at a time in his chair, and then would take a 
lantern, go out and catch the ewes, and hold them while the Iambs 
sucked. He would very often bring in a little dead-looking lamb, 

M 
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and put it in warm water and rub it until it showed signs of life, 
and then wrap it in a warm blanket, feed it warm milk with a tea¬ 
spoon, and work over it with such tenderness that in a few hours it 
would be capering around the room. One Monday morning I had 
just got my white clothes in a nice warm suds in the wash-tub, 
when he came in bringing a little dead-looking lamb. There seemed 
to be no sign of life about it. Said he, 'Take out your clothes quick, 
and let me put this Iamb in the water.' I felt a little vexed to be 
hindered with my washing, and told him 1 didn’t believe he could 
make it live: but in an hour or two he had it running around the 
room, and calling loudly for its mother. The next year he came in 
from the bam and said to me. ‘ Ruth, that lamb that I hindered you 
with when you were washing, 1 have just sold for one hundred 
dollars.' It was a pure-blooded Saxony lamb.” 

” Father used to hold all his children, while they were little, at 
night, and sing his favorite songs, one of which was, * Blow ye 
the trumpet, blow! ' One evening after he had been singing to me, 
he asked me how I would like to have some poor little black 
children that were slaves (explaining to me the meaning of slaves) 
come and live with us; and asked me if I would be willing to divide 
my food and clothes with them. He made such an impression on 
my sympathies, that the first colored person I ever saw (it was a 
man 1 met on the street in Meadville, Penn.,) I felt such pity for him 
that 1 wanted to ask him if he did not want to come and live at 
our house. When I was six or seven years old, a little incident took 
place in the church at Franklin, Ohio (of which all the older part 
of our family were members), which caused quite an excitement. 
Father hired a colored man and his wife to work for him, he on 
the farm, and she in the house. They were very respectable people, 
and we thought a great deal of them. One Sunday the woman went 
to church, and was seated near the door, or somewhere back. This 
aroused father’s indignation at once. He asked both of them to go 
the next Sunday: they followed the family in. and he seated them in 
his pew. The whole congregation were shocked; the minister looked 
angry; but 1 remember father’s firm, determined look. The whole 
church were down on him then." She adds: "My brothers were so 
disgusted to sec such a mockery of religion that they left the 
church, and have never belonged to another.” 
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“The first recollection I have of father was being carried through 
a piece of woods on Sunday, to attend a meeting held at a neighbor’s 
house. After we had been at the house a little while, father and 
mother stood up and held us, while the minister put water on our 
faces. After we sat down, father wiped my face with a brown silk 
handkerchief with yellow spots on it in diamond shape. It seemed 
beautiful to me. and I thought how good he was to wipe my face 
with that pretty handkerchief. He showed a great deal of tenderness 
in that and other ways. He sometimes seemed very stern and strict 
with me; yet his tenderness made me forget that he was stern. He 
told me, a few years before his death, to reason calmly with my 
children when they had done wrong, and in that way encourage 
them to be truthful; and never to punish them, whatever they had 
done, if they told the truth about it. Said he: ‘ If I had my life to 
live over again, I should do very differently with my children. I 
meant to do right, but I can see now where 1 failed.’ 

“Whenever he and 1 were alone, he never failed to give me the 
best of advice, just such as a true and anxious mother would give a 
daughter. He always seemed interested in my work, and would come 
around and look at it. when I was sewing or knitting; and when I 
was learning to spin he always praised me, if he saw that I was 
improving. He used to say : ‘Try to do whatever you do in the very 
best possible manner.* *' 

The Reverend Ed>vard Brown, a cousin of John Brown, relates the story 
of a meeting in November 1837, in Hudson, Ohio, in memory of Elijah P. 
Lovejoy, the anti-slavery editor who had been slain on November 7, 1857, in 
Alton, Illinois, by a pro-.slavery mob. It was at this meeting. Mr. Brown 
notes, that John Brown publicly vowed to consecrate his life to the destruc¬ 
tion of slavery. At the time of the meeting. Mr. Drown was a student at 
Western Reserve College in Hudson, Ohio, where John Brown was living 
with his family. Mr. Brown, who died in 1895. recorded the incident in a 
series of thirteen articles, primarily of a reminiscent nature, which appeared 
in The Northwestern Congregationaltst of Minneapolis. Minnesota, in 1892. The 
description of the meeting and John Brown's vow apparently went unnoticed 
until J, Newton Brown, who had been editor of The Northwestern Congrega- 
tionalist, referred to them in a letter to The Nation, which appeared in its 
issue of February 12, 1914. and from which the following Is taken. He 
subsequently wrote an article on this theme for The Magazine oi History 
(Vol. XXIII, pp. 97-102, September-Ociober. 1916). entitled. ‘‘Lovejoy’s 
Influence on John Brown." 


Among the earliest of the pioneers at Hudson, O.. was Owen 
Brown, my father's brother, in after years a trustee of Oberlin 
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College. His eldest son, John, a very bright and energetic young man, 
making a religious profession at sixteen years of age, was desirous 
of studying for the ministry, incited thereto chiefly by that ardent 
founder of the American Board, Samuel J. Mills, a kinsman. Unable 
to furnish him money, his father gave him two horses, which he 
took, riding one and leading the other, to Connecticut and sold. 
Then he went to Plainfield, Mass., where, at an academy and under 
the private instruction of one Moses Hallock,^ he was fitted to enter 
the junior class of Yale College, which he was prevented from doing 
by a chronic disease of the eyes. . . . 

With his father he was among the earliest of Abolitionists. He had 
been a surveyor in the mountains near Harper’s Ferry,® Va., and had 
often remarked that, with a good leader, the slaves, escaping to those 
fastnesses and fortifying themselves, could compel emancipation. 

Prof. Laurens P. Hickok (since president of Union College and a 
distinguished preacher and writer of philosophical works) became, 
in 1856. professor of theology in Western Reserve College. He was 
regarded as conservative on the question of emancipation. One 
afternoon in November. 1857. we heard a rapid tramping through 
the college, halls, and every room entered. Soon we saw it was 
Professor Hickok, who entered greatly excited. He said, '* I want 
you all to come down to the old chapel-room immediately on the 
ringing of the four o’clock bell. I have some very important news 
to tell you." Promptly on time the room was filled with both faculty 
and student-s. Professor Hickok had brought an account of the 
murder of the Rev. Elijah P. Lovejoy and the destruction of his 
press at Alton. III. (where he was publishing a religious paper of 
decidedly anti-slavery views), by a Missouri mob from St. Louis, 
They had before destroyed his presses, both at St, Louis and at 
Alton. After reading it, he proposed to us to call a meeting at the 
Congregational church in the village two days later. 

The next day he mounted his horse and rode all over the town¬ 
ship, calling at every house and inviting the people to the meeting. 
At the meeting he made a most eloquent speech, burning with 
indignation, in which he said, "The crisis has come. The question 
now before the American citizens is no longer alone. ' Can the 
slaves be made free?’ but. 'Are we free, or are we slaves under 


A Acuially. John Brown left ihc HAlfock school 10 emcT Morris Academy ai Litchfield. Conn. His 
uSumaie aim was Amhersi College. 

8 John Brown never iturveyed in che mountains near Harpers Ferry, and probably never saw the 
region until his arrival there in July. !859. in preparation for his attack in October. In 1840. he 
did do some surveying in ihc Ohio V'allcy of West Virginia, a region far removed from the 
Allegheny Mountains. 
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Southern mob law? ’ 1 propose that we take measures to procure 
another press and another editor. If a like fate attends them, send 
another, till the whole country is aroused; and if you can find no 
fitter man for the first victim, send me." During the afternoon many 
speeches were made and strong resolutions passed. 

Just before the close of the meeting, John Brown, who had sat 
silent in the back part of the room, rose, lifting up his right hand, 
saying, “ Here, before God, in the presence of these witnesses, from 
this time, 1 consecrate my life to the destruction of slavery 1 ’’ His 
aged father then rose, and, with stammering speech (for he was a 
great stammerer), said, “ When John the Baptist was beheaded, the 
disciples took up his body and laid it in a tomb and went and told 
Jesus. Let us now go to Jesus and tell him." Then, in a very fervent 
prayer, weeping (but not stammering, for he scarcely ever stammered 
in prayer), he closed the meeting. . . . 


John Brown, Jr., tells of his father’s refusal to countenance racial segrega¬ 
tion in church. 

"About 1837 mother, Jason, Owen and I joined the Congrega¬ 
tional Church at Franklin [now Kent, Ohio], the Rev. Mr, Burritt 
pastor. Shortly after the other societies, including Methodists and 
Episcopalians, joined ours in an undertaking to hold a protracted 
meeting under the special management of an Evangelist preacher 
from Cleveland, named Avery. The house of the Congregationalists 
being the largest, it was chosen as the place for this meeting. Invita¬ 
tions were sent out to Church folks in adjoining towns to ' come 
up to the help of the Lord against the mighty;' and soon the house 
was crowded, the assembly occupying by invitation the pews of the 
church generally. Preacher Avery gave us in succession four sermons 
from one text,—'Cast ye up, cast ye up! Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord: make his paths straight! ' Soon lukewarm Christians were 
heated up to a melting condition, and there was a bright prospect of 
a good shower of grace. There were at that time in Franklin a 
number of free colored persons and some fugitive slaves. These 
became interested and came to the meetings, but were given seats 
by themselves, where the stove had stood, near the door.—not a 
good place for seeing ministers or singers. Father noticed this, and 
when the next meeting (which was at evening) had fairly opened, he 
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rose and called attention to the fact, that, in seating the colored 
portion of the audience, a discrimination had been made, and said 
that he did not believe God is * a respecter of persons.’ He then 
invited the colored people to occupy his slip. The blacks accepted, 
and all of our family took their vacated seats. This was a bomb-shell, 
and the Holy Spirit in the hearts of Pastor Burritt and Deacon 
Beach at once gave up his place to another tenant. Next day father 
received a call from the Deacons to admonish him and ‘ labor ’ with 
him; but they returned with new views of Christian duty. The 
blacks during the remainder of that protracted meeting continued to 
occupy our slip, and our family the seats around the stove. We soon 
after moved to Hudson, and though living three miles away, became 
regular attendants at the Congregational Church in the centre of 
the town. In about a year we received a letter from good Deacon 
Williams, informing us that our relations with the church in 
Franklin were ended in accordance with a rule made by the church 
since we left, that ‘ any member being absent a year without 
reporting him or herself to that church should be cut off.’ This was 
the first intimation we had of the existence of the rule. Father, on 
reading the letter, became white with anger. This was my first taste 
of the proslavery diabolism that had intrenched itself in the Church, 
and I shed a few uncalled for tears over the matter, for instead I 
should have rejoiced in my emancipation. From that date my theo- 
logical shackles were a good deal broken, and I have not worn them 
since (to speak of),—not even for ornament.” 


Reminiscences of his father by Salmon Brown. Salmon was not ‘‘ the only 
.survivor.” Anne Brown Adams was then alive. Salmon died on May lo. 1919; 
Annie, on October 5, 1926. 

MY FATHER. JOHN BROWN 

BY SALMON BROWN, 

THE ONLY SURVIVOR OF TWENTY CHILDREN 

Salmon Brown, aged and infirm, lives at Montavilla, Oregon. A 
married daughter, Agnes Brown-Evans. cares for her father in addi¬ 
tion to her other family duties. In reminiscent mood at times, Mr, 
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Brown gave the facts as set down here, and the daughter gathered 
them and compiled them for publication^ with the assistance of Mr. 
A. H, Harris, of the Portland, Oregon “Labor Press ”—The Editors.' 

Perhaps the most striking characteristic of my father, as his child¬ 
ren knew him. was his faith in God. his faith in his family, and his 
sense of equity. For whatever else may be said of John Brown, he 
was true to his God as he knew his duty, he was strongly devoted to 
the interests of his family, and he never wronged a man where the 
interests of justice—as he saw the situation—did not demand it of 
him. He was stern when need be. but sympathetic and just always. 

My memory goes back to the days long before the war, when 
slavery was not considered such a National sin as it was about the 
time Lincoln came on the scene. My early recollections of my father 
have to do with his hatred of slavery, his hatred for everything that 
would take from one man a single right and give to his fellow even 
a petty advantage. He was just in his conception of the rights of men. 
and could never understand why others were determined to reap 
where they had not sown, to profit unjustly by the efforts of others. 

My early recollections go back clearly to the old home at Hudson. 
Ohio, where I was bom. October 2. 1836. Our home was an old- 
fashioned house, with a great rock nearly covering half an acre of 
land and nearly as high as the house. A spring bubbled out of the 
side of the rock, forming a basin and then running off in a “ creek,” 
as we called it. I have clear recollections of being cha.sed by Aunt 
Martha and my sister Ruth all over the big rock in an effort to make 
me eat butter on my bread. Like my father, I have always disliked 
butter: why, 1 do not know. 

In a large living-room was a fireplace ten feet long, with huge 
andirons and a crane and hooks to hang kettles upon. We boys 
would cut logs two and three feet through for the fireplace, and at 
night, in winter, two great back-logs were covered with ashes to 
hold fire. Father would sit in front of a lively fire and take up us 
children one, two. or three at a time, and sing until bedtime. We all 
loved to hear him .sing as well as to talk of the conditions in the 
country, over which he seemed worried. A favorite song with father 
and us children was " Blow Ye the Trumpet, Blow,” 

We lived in an old whitewashed log hou.se at Richfield, Ohio, with 
a mill-pond and creek dam, with mud-turtles, which we boys would 
fatten and eat. The turtles would jerk for twenty-four hours after 
being cooked, it seemed to us. At Richfield three children died^— 

^ Tbit IniriXlucionr note accompankC th^ article when ji lUtt appeared. 
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three in less than three weeks—a calamity from which father never 
fully recovered. Two years later another* a year old, was burned to 
death. Of the three that died at Richfield, Charles was very swift 
and strong, his legs and arms straight as broomsticks, of sandy com¬ 
plexion, quiet as a cat, but brave as a tiger. Peter was very stout, 
darker, the best-looking member of the family. 

Father had fine Saxon3'' sheep at Richfield, Later in his career, at 
Akron, while running sheep with Simon Perkins, he took first prize 
at the first World's Fair ever held (at London, England) in competi¬ 
tion with all countries, exhibiting one hundred fleeces of Saxony 


lambs- 

Father was a strict observer of the Sabbath. Sunday evenings he 
would gather the family and hired help together, and have the Ten 
Commandments and the Catechism repeated. Sometimes he would 
preach a regular sermon to us. Besides we had prayers morning and 
night of every day. with Bible reading, all standing during prayer, 
father himself leaning on a chair upreared on the forward legs, the 
old-fashioned Presbyterian way. He was greatly concerned over the 
spiritual welfare of us boys, whose beliefs were more or less reac¬ 
tionary. He constantly expostulated when with us, and in letters 
when away. His expressed hope was " that ye sin not, that you 
form no foolish attachments, that you be not a companion of 
fools." 


Father had great confidence in us children. He never said *' Don’t 
tell," but simply trusted to our not telling. Before a child of seven 
or eight he would calmly discuss plans he would not have breathed 
before older persons. 

Father was five feet ten inches in height, slightly stoop-shouldered 
after middle life, with eyes sk^' blue, hair dark brown till tinged with 
gray, nose hawked and thin, skin florid, spare but muscular in build. 
His form and features attracted the attention of strangers quickly. 
He alwa3^s dressed in snuff-colored broadcloth for good clothes, and 
was always neat. He wore boots, as was the custom of those days, 
and wore white shirts with a plait on each side of the bosom. 
Usually he walked with his hands clasped behind him, often with his 
e)'es on the ground, as if in deep thought. So far as I know he was 
never sick a day. and never missed a meal on account of his own 


illness. This was also true of his father. 

Blood has always been thick in the Brown family. Family ties 
were firm, and the tendency has been strong to "stick together." 1 
first noticed this family trait in my father’s case when he would go 
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to grandfather's bed—after he became old—and tuck the covers 
about him as a mother would do with her children. 

Our old home was a model of orderliness, and quiet always pre¬ 
vailed when father was about. The meals were served leisurely, but 
with due order and silence. The long table where twelve children, 
the largest number ever living at any time (1843), sat down with 

keen appetites was a model of the time. 

A favorite dish with us children was corn-meal mush cooked the 
whole afternoon long in a huge iron caldron, and served with rich 
milk or cream. It left a crust a half-inch thick in the caldron, and 
tasted, so 1 affirm to this day, like no other mush ever made. The 
table was always neatly set, never without a white tablecloth; the 
food was coarse, hearty farmers* food, always in abundance, and 
always well served. Frugality was observed from a moral standpoint; 
but, one and all, we were a well-fed, well-clad lot. Considerable 
hardship was entailed when father left to engage in the Kansas war¬ 
fare: but real poverty never obtruded itself till his death. 

There were no drone.s in the Brown hive. Little toddlers unable to 
help were at least not allowed to hinder: as soon as they had 
achieved a show of stable control of their uncertain little legs the 
world of work opened to them. There was no pampering, little pet¬ 
ting. The boys could turn a steak or brown a loaf as well as their 

mother. 

Despite his relentless sternness, and underlying it. cropping 
through in his later years, when paternalism of necessity gave way 
to comradeship, there ran in John Brown’s nature a .strain of intense 
tenderness. Suffering in himself he bore without a murmur; but every 
fiber of his being was wrung by the suffering of others. It brought 
out the woman in him. the John Brown little known to history, who 
sat around the great open fireplace at night with his children in his 
arms and sang them to sleep: who rose on the coldest night and 
paced the floor with a collicky child, while his wife, worn by child¬ 
bearing and child-rearing. lay in bed asleep: and who was ever the 
nurse in sickness, watchful, tireless, tender, allowing no one to lift 
the burden of the night watch from him. During a protracted illness 
of my mother he hovered over her night and day, .sleeping for a 
fortnight only at intervals in his chair, unrelieved of his clothes, 

afraid to go to bed lest he oversleep. 

His kindness toward dumb animals was proverbial. He was like 
the Israelite of old, sheltering the ninety-and-nine, but refusing shel¬ 
ter for himself till the straying hundredth was safely folded. A 
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chilled and dying lamb was a spectacle upon which he would spend 
his energies till it either died or stood solidly upon its crooked legs. 
Even the Monday's wash, soaking in the tubs, was once put aside in 
order to thaw in the warm, soapy water the numbing death chill 
from a little straggler's bones. 

Family worship was as inexorably a matter of habit as eating or 
sleeping. The burden of father's soul was the souls of his children, 
and he strove with them without ceasing. The day’s work was 
ushered in and out with Scripture and prayer. Provided each with a 
Bible, we read in rotation, father leading with several verses from 
the large family Bible; mother following with several more from an 
old Bible bound in sheepskin which father himself had tanned; then 
on through the long line of children. During prayers all stood, father 
leaning against the back of a chair upreared on its forward legs, dead 
to the world and to the pranks of his unregenerate boys, who slyly 
prodded each other with pins and trampled upon each other’s toes 
to relieve the tension. The week was opened by a Sunday service. 

Our long trip from New York to Kansas brought many unusual 
experiences to the large family. Father outfitted well for the trip, 
which was beset with unforeseen hardships. But no one questioned 
the wisdom of the undertaking or feared the result. 

At Brunswick, Missouri, we crossed the Missouri River. Near Inde¬ 
pendence was a slave pen. built like a chicken coop, only stronger 
and higher. Inside the pen was the auction block. This slave-selling 
stirred father to the depths of his soul. As he waited for the ferr}?^ he 
saw slaves handcuffed for the journey down the river to New 
Orlean.s. Cholera at that time was fearfully epidemic, people dying 
by hundreds on the boats. Jason's boy, four year-s old, contracted the 
disease and died there. The following spring father had the child’s 
body removed to Kansas, thinking Jason would feel better to have 
the boy’s body off Missouri soil. 

On the first trip to Kansas father traded dogs with an old Quaker. 
The Quaker's dog was a ratter, which father wanted as a watch-dog. 
The trade wa.s made on Sunday, but father would not exchange dogs 
till Monday. 

One day an old Missourian came up to our wagon, " Whar you 
going? ” he asked. 

“To Osawatomie.’’ 

“ Whar you from? ” 

“ New York.” 

You'll never live to get thar/' informed the Missourian. 


4 * 
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“ We are prepared not to die alone, " answered father quietly, and 
the man slouched off. 

Father was a man of intense earnestness in all things that inter¬ 
ested him. Events which changed the course of his life occurred un¬ 
expectedly and even strangely. While he was living in Pennsylvania 
it was the custom for every farmer to have a barrel of whisky in the 
house. It was also the custom to have “ bees " and barn-raisings. A 
tavern-keeper was to have a bam-raising, and father was to be there. 
The tavern-keeper needed more liquor and sent to Meadville by 
father, then scarcely in middle life, for a three-gallon jug. The liquor 
cost twenty-five cents a gallon. On the road from Meadville father 
became thirsty and began taking “nips” from the jug. He was 
accustomed to drinking from his own barrel, and did not think the 
practice wrong. On the way to the barn-raising father realized that 
liquor was getting hold of him, and he became alarmed. He after¬ 
ward spoke of the occurrence frequently. He reasoned that if 
liquor would lead him to drink from another man’s jug it was surely 
gaining control over him—a thing he could not allow. Coming to a 
large rock by the roadway, he smashed the jug upon it. vowing that 
he would not be responsible for his neighbor’s drinking at the barn- 
raising, where accidents might happen. He paid for the liquor, and 
when he reached home rolled his whisky barrel into the back yard 
and smashed it to pieces with an ax. No liquor was allowed about 
the house afterwards. 

Father was strongly fixed in most of his habits. He worked with 
the same earnestness year after year; he ate regularly, and went to 
bed and arose at the same hours, whenever it was possible. It was 
always difficult for him to fit himself to circumstances; he wanted 
conditions to change for him—and he usually brought about the 
things he most desired. His persistence was as strongly developed as 
was his firmness. With it all the large family of boys usually held 
firmly to the idea that father was right; that his foresight was 
unusual. 

Until the Harper's Ferry “trip” was planned father had never 
found reaction in the spirits of his boys. Where he had led we were 
glad to follow—and every one of us had the courage of his convic¬ 
tions. Whatever else may be said of the Brown family, 1 feel chat no 
one will charge us with lacking in bravery at the time when the 
shadows lowered and there was that dreadful feeling that a great 
mistake had been made. When death—and the gallows—enters a 
family it is a time that tries men's souls. 
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It may have been fear that led me to revolt against the proposed 
trip to Virginia, which father urged us boys to join him in. I thought 
the matter over and concluded that I would not go, that for the first 
time I could not go side by side with father. He urged and reasoned, 
and regretted my determination to stay at home, perhaps as he had 
never regretted the act of any of his children. But 1 felt that the trip 
was a mistake, that it was not the wise thing to do, and stayed at 
home. The slaughter at Harper's Ferry showed me clearly that father 
had miscalculated somewhere; I had no fears of death as the result 
of the effort against slavery. We never learned just how father 
accounted for his being trapped as he was. 

Father never did anything that he thought was not worth doing 
well. As a boy he learned the lessons of thoroughness from his 
father, a tanner who lived in Ohio. Before father was fifteen years 
of age he learned something of tanning skins and determined to learn 
the trade of a tanner. He had not told his father of his intentions, but 
one day a currying-knife would not take an edge until father put it 
on the stone. In trying the knife father began graining a skin, and 
it was discovered that he had mastered much of the detail of the 
trade. Soon afterwards he was charged with a large part of the man¬ 
agement of the tannery. 

At eighteen the religious nature of father had developed until he 
determined to go to a New England college and study for the 
ministry. After a period of hard study he gave up the effort on 
account of inflammation of the eyes which had fastened itself upon 
him. At twenty he married and removed to Pennsylvania, where he 
took up wild land and built a tannery near Meadville. The land was 
covered with a heavy growth of hemlock, maple, and beech, and 
the task of clearing it was heartbreaking. The tannery was built of 
stone, and remains to this day. A great tan-bark yard—several acres 
of refuse—was soon developed, and here the first cliildren had their 
playground. Every influence of the surroundings was rugged at least. 

While father operated the tannery successfully and engaged in the 
sheep busines.s w ith profit, his spirit was constantly struggling with 
the problems of the National life. He established at Springfield, 
MassachusetLs. the first wool commission house in the United States, 
and operated it at a profit to himself and to wool-growers. When the 
Fugitive Slave Law was passed, he quickly made his warehouse a 
“station" on the “underground railway.” sacrificing business and 
profit to principle. His blooded sheep industry was also sacrificed on 
the altar of freedom for the black man. Father may have been a 
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fanatic, but he had some intensely practical and homely ideas which 
were lost sight of when his acts tended to throw the Nation into 
sectional strife and warfare. The country saw him as a reckless 
adventurer; his family knew him as a just and generous man. 

Following the dark days at Harper’s Ferry, the suffering of mother 
and the family was intense. Despised bitterly by all who sympa¬ 
thized with slavery and considered as the victims of a righteous 
wrath by many of the North, our family was long buffeted from 
pillar to post. Efforts to forget were fruitless. The passing years did 
not heal the horrible wounds made by the country father had tried 
so hard to help to a plane of higher living. 

With nearly all my brothers and sisters gone to their reward, 
many of them before the Nation realized the importance of father’s 
work, with more than half a century intervening since the tragedy 
at Harper’s Ferry, during which time public judgment has calmed 
and changed materially. 1 feel that no apology is needed on behalf 
of John Brown, husband and father kind and true, however much 
some may still doubt the saneness of his work for the abolition of 
that horrible National curse, slavery. 


Salmon Brown writes of the events leading up to the Pottawatomie killings 
in Kansas, in May. 1856. The " foreword ” and footnotes are in the original 
article, with the exception of those footnotes inserted by the present editor, 
which are indicated by the letter "a." 

JOHN BROWN AND SONS IN KANSAS TERRITORY 

BY SALMON BROWN 
Foreword 

Salmon Brown was the last of the many sons of John Brown of 
Osawatomie to die. He participated in the stirring events that 
occurred in Kan.sas Territory, but was opposed to the Harper’s Ferry 
project of his father and had no part in it. After the opening of the 
Civil War. he raised a company of men at North Elba, New York, 
during the winter of 1861-1862. The recruits were afraid, however, 
to go to Virginia for service under a son of John Brown, so no com¬ 
mission was received and Salmon Brown remained a private citizen. 
Having married in 1859, the family migrated to California during 
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the Civil War where they lived for almost a quarter of a century, 
when they moved to Portland. Oregon. 

Dr. Linneus N. Hines, until recently President of the Indian State 
Teachers’ College at Terre Haute, went to Portland in 1917 to attend 
the National Educational Association. Learning before his departure 
from Indiana that a son of John Brown was living in Portland, Dr. 
Hines hunted up the plain but comfortable home of Salmon Brown 
and became acquainted with the old gentleman and his wife. Find¬ 
ing that his mind was clear and that he thought about the violence 
of the Kansas conflict without passion or rancor. Dr. Hines urged 
this last reviving [sic] son of John Brown to prepare an account of 
the Kansas struggle. With the aid of a daughter, Mrs. Ethel Brown 
Chamberlain, the following narrative was written and sent to Dr. 
Hines, about a year before the death of the author, which occurred 
on May 10, 1919, in Portland, Oregon. Through the kindness of Dr. 
Hines, the interesting story, save for the omission of the first section, 
as it came from the lips of Salmon Brown and was written down by 
his daughter is presented to the readers of the Indiana Magazine of 
History. — Editor. 


THE NARRATIVE® 
BORDER COURT OFFENSIVE 


In the Spring of 1856 we were all ver>’’ busy building houses and 
doing Spring work, also attending free state settlement meetings. 
The free state men had a free state legislature run by the bona fide 
settlers of the territory.® It was located at Topeka. If I remember 
rightly. Judge Cato, of Alabama, was located with his border court 
at Dutch Henry’s Crossing of the Pottawatomie.^® The free state 
settlers held a meeting to consider what was to be done in this clash 
in their territorial government- There were over 100 men present. 


T.? f brothers went from Ohio to Kansas Territory in the sprina of 

ms. They scttJctJ near Ouwatomir, where their father joined them in the fall of that year. The 
point covered in the omjtted portion of the narrative is the conference held in the hotel at 
Lawrence at which Dr. Charles Robtnsan. Governor Wilson Shannon and Col. Jatnes H. Lane 
were pwent. John Brown with some of his sons, including Salmon Brown, were fn the town, but 
all of them remained ouiside the horcl. Though Robinson and Lane were both free-state leaders, 
there was 2.1 umes considerable friction between them, but both, afonc with Shannon, sisned the 
aicTccmcnt drawn np on Dec. 8, 1855, in ihc Free State Hotel. (Sec Daniel W. Wilder. AnnoJs 
Ql Kansas, 72.) 

9 Tn nn attempt lo ignore the Territorial govemmenc. the free-state men had set up a government 
of their own at Topeka and were seeking statehood. 

10 Potiawaiormc Creek no wed nor ih eastward about thirty miles south of Lawrence. John Brown 
lived on the Osage River at Osiwatoniic. about ihiny^fivc miles south and a ritilc east of Law¬ 
rence, where Poitnwatomic Creek flows imo the Osage 
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including my brother John's company of nearly lOO trained men. 
They passed resolutions to warn Cato not to try any one under the 
"border ruflian laws.”*^ My father and my brother were selected to 
deliver a copy of these resolutions to Judge Cato.! went along to see 
how Cato would receive the warning. He paid no attention to it but 
went on organizing his court. He got out warrants for all of the 
Browns and the members of the free state legislature that were in 
his district. My brother John and H. H. Williams were two of them. 
At this time Colonel Buford's men were located somewhere within 
two or three miles a little southwest of the Pottawatomie crossing. 
My father, to ascertain what their future purposes were, took his 
surveying instruments and flagmen and chainmen and ran a line 
right into their camp. I carried one end of the chain. At this time all 
of the Pierce Administration surveyors were Southern sympathizers. 
That made us all hail fellows well met.** The Buford men talked very 
freely, saying, among other things, that they had come to Kansas to 
help themselves first and the South next. And there was one thing 
they would do—they would annihilate every one of *' those damned 
Browns” and would stand by Judge Cato "until every damned 
abolitionist was in hell.” 


LAWRENCE THREATENED AGAIN 


We returned home well served up for future action. They did not 
know at that time that they were talking to Puritan stock. The 
warrants for the arrests were put into the hands of the Constable, 
who was old man Doyle, and two sons who were deputies, to serve 
upon the whole Brown crowd, and Henry Thompson, Brown’s son- 
in-law. As soon as father heard this he sent Henry Thompson and 
me to Cato’s courthouse unarmed, ten miles away, on foot, to see if 
they would arrest us. If we were arrested father promised to secure 
us next day. We remained around the courtroom nearly half a day 
but they were not quite ready to act. 1 never could approve of 
father’s act in sending Thompson and myself on such a hazardous 
scheme just to bring about the issue between freedom and slavery. 
I thought he trusted a little too much to Providence. 

>> Lawi of the Territorial Lcaiilaiure. Free-ftaic men the Leai^laiurc. whose ntemhers were 

ciccied in \fi55, a '* bvoaus Lcaialaturc**' claiming chai Ihc pro-siavery mc/i uained conirol of it 
through the vote* of MlMCuriaT)! r* njiliani who invaded the Territory on clccUon day. 

Major Jefferson Buford orgnna/ed and conducted to Kansas Territory a company of men from 
Alabama to hold the frec*acate mert fn check* Sec Walter L. 1‘lcmjna* The Huford Expedition to 
Kaoaas *' in Amrrica Htitoric<^ VI* Jg-4g. 

^^Thc Drowns were precending to be aurveyora in the employ of the Picrcc Admlniatraiion. 
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While all this was going on in the Pottawatomie region, we had 
another call to make haste to the defense of Lawrence, as the border 
riders were marching in force in that direction. My brother John's 
company of Pottawatomie rifles, loo strong, augumented with 
troops from the surrounding country, including Osawatomie, with 
father’s squad, made a forced march in the night for the defense of 
Lawrence. 


HOTEL IS DESTROYED 

We traveled all night in the dark and at daybreak in the morning 
we were on the top of the hills south of Waukarusa, where we could 
see Lawrence very distinctly. There were about 200 men standing 
there, tired and hungry, gazing at the Free State hotel all in flames. 
Just at this time a messenger on horseback came up the hill from 
the Waukarusa in great haste. Our men made him a prisoner at 
once. He said. “Who are you? ’’ We replied, “We are free state 
men. going to the defense of Lawrence.” He said. “ You are the very 
men I want to see and I have a hurry-up call for you.” He then took 
a paper out of his boot leg and it was read to our men in the gray of 
the early morning. The import of the message was to hasten to save 
Lawrence. The messenger did not know until he got to the top of 
the hill that Lawrence was on fire. 

This messenger told us that Senator Charles Sumner, of Massa¬ 
chusetts. had been knocked down on the floor of the United States 
Senate by Brooks, of South Carolina. I do not think there was a tired 
or hungry man in that crowd as they were too much excited to 
think of cre.iture comforts. This messenger gave his name but I do 
not remember it. He was soon mixed up with the other men and 
lost to my view. Some of our men got weak in the knees and 
expressed the belief that the South had us whipped, and were ready 
to give up the fight. Others were more on the fight than ever before. 


SOME ARE FRIGHTENED 

We all turned back to our troubles on the Pottawatomie. My 
brother John and some of his men had freed some slaves of a man 
who had settled near our route back. Some of the weak-kneed ones 
commenced a howl against the act and soon had the company all 
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tom into shreds. They did not want to mix up with “niggers” or 
abolitionists. In the meantime father’s little company went back on 
the road toward Ottawa,’ ‘ Jones’ place. I think, as near as 1 can 
remember, it was about twelve miles from the Waukarusa hills to 
the Jones home place. Near there was a station where they served 
meals, 1 think, from a tent. Anyway they had a grindstone. There 
were a good many men there when we arrived, among them being 
H. H. Williams, of Pottawatomie, an old comrade of my brother 
John, and later a resident of Osawatomie, 1 understand. He was a 
very fine man but got badly cowed after he was taken to Lecompton 
a prisoner. 

He knew everybody on the Pottawatomie. My father told him we 
were going back there to break up Cato's court and get away with 
some of his vile emissaries before they got away with us. “ 1 mean 
to steal a march on the slave hounds, W^illiams, my father said. 
“That is just right,” replied Williams, "and \ will write down their 
names,” which he did. I stood within two feet of him when he gave 
the names of all those that were later killed, and some others. We all 
had implicit confidence in Williams and knew that he was giving 
us the truth. 


GUIDE IS WEAK-KNEED 

We then ground all of our swords on the grindstone. When we 
had finished, old man Tousley'* in high glee volunteered to haul all 
of our crowd back in his lumber wagon. We started oft with the 
cheers of the crowd, with their hats in the air, they all knowing the 
purport of the mission. On the way. old man Tousley got weak in 
the knees and wanted to quit from sheer fear, but wc couldn't let 
him go, fearing he might turn traitor and foil all of our plans. 

We went down to near the crossing at Dutch Henry s and turned 
oft to the right in a deep grass canyon next to the timber on the 
creek, far away from all travel. We stayed there all that night and 
all of the next day until late in the evening. The rea.son for taking 
the night for our work was because it was impossible to take the 
men in the daytime. And the broadswords were u.sed because it 
could be done in a noiseless manner, while shooting would have 
aroused the whole neighborhood. 

• •a-ComlTui In oriirtnaJ doMn'C belong iberr. The nun wat called Oeiawa Jones. 
iBisJiioea Town&ley. 

N 
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DOYLES ARE SLAIN 

We went to Doyle’s first and encountered a number of savage 
dogs. Old man Tousley went after the dogs with a broadsword and 
he and my brother Fred soon had them all laid out. Tousley then 
went in without being asked and worked with all his might, but not 
as a prisoner as he afterwards claimed. The three Doyles were taken 
out of the house to a point a half mile or so away and were slain 
with broadswords. Owen Brown cut down one of them and another 
of the Browns cut down the old man and the other. Old Man Doyle’s 
wife gave the Doyles a terrible scoring as they were being taken 
from the house. She said. “ I told you you would get into trouble 
for all your devilment; and now you see it has come.’* 

Henry Sherman was killed by Henry Thompson, and also Wilkin¬ 
son. at about the same time the Doyles were. Our party divided, 
Thompson and Winer‘° in one party and Owen Brown. Fred Brown, 
Salmon Brown.*' Oliver Brown and old man Tousley in the other, 
father running back and forth between the two parties. Father never 
raised a hand in slaying the men. He shot a bullet into the head of 
old man Doyle about a half hour after he was dead, but what for I 
do not know. Perhaps it was to call Thompson and Winer so that 
they could locate u.s and we could all get together and return to our 
camp. We all soon got to camp and remained there all of the follow¬ 
ing day and until quite late at night. We left and Tousley was more 
than willing to go with us. 


SLAYING IS REGRETTED 

The night of the slaying I went alone to the house of Mr. Harris, 
who worked for Dutch Henry, and had the care of a fine gray 
stallion. I made Harris saddle the animal and hold the stirrup for me 
to mount. I said. “ Thank you and goodbye.” I never saw him again. 
He made a report of this just as here given before an investigating 
committee. 

We moved back toward our place near Middle Creek and camped. 
My brother Owen felt terribly conscience-smitten because he had 
killed one of the Doyles, and he cried and took on at an agonizing 


iCA ThcoOorc Wiener, an Attsirian ot the Jewish faith, owned ^ store in Ihc vicinity of Dutch 
Henry's Crossins. with two other Jewish settlers as partners: August Bondi and Jacob Benjamin. 
^^Thc writer of this account. 
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rate. My brother John made his way back to Osawatomie, where his 
family had gone, in a very dejected state of mind, bordering on a 
breakdown. He hid himself in the timber near Adair’s old place, as 
the Missouri militia was taking prisoners and scouring the country 
in every direction. 

Father sent Owen with a fine race-horse that we had got by trad¬ 
ing the gray stallion to some parties up north that had taken the 
race-horse from some Missouri invaders and then brought the animal 
down to trade with us and get something of their own to take back. 
Owen was to see John and get him to come to our camp. Father told 
Owen that if John would not come to leave the race-horse with 
him. Owen went along the ridge towards Osawatomie until he came 
to the bluff about four miles west of that place to the right of the 
trail. 


OWEN BROWN CHASED 

Under the bluffs there was a settler’s house and about 40 men 
with as many horses all saddled. The men were seemingly taking a 
little rest. Owen rode down the bluff and was seen by the crowd. 
They began to yell: “There goes one of them damned Browns.” 
TTiey at once mounted their horses and took after Owen, yelling like 
demons. Owen put spurs to his horse and made for Osawatomie, 
which place he easily made, distancing his would-be captors. He saw 
John in the woods, but he could do nothing with him as his head 
was still wild. He would not take the horse, and Owen came back, 
most of the way through the timber. When he got back he was so 
used up that he could not keep from going to sleep when he was 
talking of his trip. 

The next day Howard Carpenter, who lived near Palmyra,** came 
to our camp on a branch of Middle Creek and wanted our company, 
which was somewhat increased in numbers, to go up to Palmyra, as 
Henry Clay Pate was camped at Black Jack Springs, and his men 
were robbing houses in all directions and taking free state prisoners. 
We had increased our .stock of horses since leaving Pottawatomie 
Crossing by taking them from pro-slavery men, and were now pretty 
well mounted. We started that night for Palmyra, led by Carpenter. 
When we got to the line south of the creek at Ottawa Jones' place 
we found a company of .soldiers, a part of Colonel Wood’s com- 


Palmrra was about half way between and Lawtenec. 
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mand, rank pro-slavery men, camped at the end of the lane to inter¬ 
cept us in case we should try to get through. 


SOLDIERS LIE IN WAIT 

We came up to the lane in single file and were halted by their 
guards. It was a very dark night. The men were lying along both 
sides of the road with their feet to the road. There were still coals 
in the middle of the road where they had fires earlier in the night. 
My brother Frederick was in the lead and he commenced to talk to 
the guard, his horse champing the bit and prancing around. Sud¬ 
denly and before the guard had time to think, Fred rushed his horse 
through the lane over the coals and we all followed like a flash of 
lightning. I was behind, riding a mule and carrying the blankets for 
the crowd, which were fastened to the mule with a circingle. I 
looked back after we had got through and the road was full of men, 
who had been startled out of their sleep, but their commander was 
not in sight. 

We got to the Ottawa Jones’ place where we found my brother 
Jason. He asked father if we killed those men. Father told him they 
had been killed and that he, John Brown. Sr., was responsible for it. 
Jason replied. ’‘Then you have committed a very wicked crime.” 
Father said. "God is my judge.” Jason started for Osawatomie to 
give himself up and was arrested wdth his brother John and they 
were horribly treated and taken to Lecompton to be tried by the 
border laws. 


JUDGE CATO’S COURT KNOCKED OUT 

We left the Pottawatomie region with the Cato Court knocked to 
the pit and the pro-slavery people flying over to Missouri with their 
slaves and families as fast as their underpinning would take them. 
We went from Jone.s’ place up to near Palmyra and camped. James 
Redpath*^ was a reporter for some newspaper and he came to our 
camp to get something in the way of news. He wanted to know 
what father wanted him to say to the Eastern newspapers. Father 

3» James Redpath was oac of ihc famous aml-rtflvcry newspaper correspondcnis. who screed in 
Kansas Territory durlna the pcrickl of conflict. The loncs so often mentioned was Samuel J. Jones, 
sheriff of Douglas County. 
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told him to say that it was a “summary execution,’’ which was all 
he had to say. 


The following account by James Townsley, a member of the group that 
committed the Pottawatomie killings, appeared in the Lawrence (Kansas) 
Daily Journal of December 10. 1879. It was preceded by the editor’s explana¬ 
tion, which is herewith presented in its entirety. There are details in 
Townsley's account which conflict with those of Salmon Brown. For a fair 
and moderate account of an incident that has aroused more passion than 
any other in John Brown's life except Harpers Ferry itself, tlie reader would 
do well to read Chapter V. " Murder on the Pottaw ntomie," in Oswald 
Garrison Villard's John Brown. 


THE POTAWATOMIE TRAGEDY 
JOHN brown’s connection WITH IT 
STATEMENT OF JAMES TOWNSLEY. AN EYE-WITNESS 

[We are enabled to lay before our renders, this morning, the most 
important contribution ever made to Kansas history, viz: A full 
and circumstantial account of the Potawatomie tragedy, in May, 
1856, from one who was an eye-witness and participated in that 
terrible affair. 

The history of the paper which we publish below is as follows: 
In the course of the various articles which have been recently pub¬ 
lished in the Journal in regard to this affair, and the discussion 
which has ensued, it became important, if possible, to determine 
just where John Brown and his company went after they left camp 
on that historic afternoon when the old man called for volunteers 
and departed upon his secret expedition; whether John lirown re¬ 
mained with the company: if he did, what part he took, if any, in 
the killing; where the party went that night after the killing was 
done; and their subsequent movements until they returned to John 
Brown jr.’s company at Ottawa Jones'. 

It was evident that these facts could only be obtained from some 
one who was a member of the party. The only person supposed to 
be living in Kansas, and known to have been one of the party, was 
Mr. James Townsley, of Osawalomie. John Hutchings, Esq., of this 
city, who has taken the deepest interc.st in this history, volunteered 
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to visit Mr. Townsiey and if possible procure from him a full and 
circumstantial statement. On Thursday, December 4, Mr. Hutchings 
left Lawrence and reached Lane, Franklin county, in the afternoon, 
and put up with Judge Hanway. He called into requisition the 
services of Judge Hanway and Johnson Clark, Esq. Mr. Townsiey, 
in response to an invitation from these gentlemen came to Judge 
Hanway’s house, and after spending several hours in conversation 
respecting all the points and details of the tragedy dictated to Mr. 
Hutchings the following statement, which is so far the only full 
authentic and detailed history of the Potawatomie tragedy ever given 
to the public. It is needless to say that both the Journal and the 
public are under deep obligations to Mr. Hutchings for the efforts 
he has made to get at the bottom facts of this most tragical event 
in Kansas history. The following is the statement.—Ed.J 

I am a native of Harford County. State of Maryland, and was 
born August 29th. iSrj. In August, 1839. I enlisted in Company L 
Capt. Benjamin L. Bell, Second United States Dragoons, and served 
five years in the Florida war waged against the Seminole and Creek 
Indians, a part of the time under the command of General Taylor, 
and was discharged in August, 1844, at Fort Washita, Indian Terri¬ 
tory. I am a painter by trade, and followed that business in Fallston, 
in my native county, until Oct. 2o, 1855, when I emigrated to 
Kansas with my family, and settled in Anderson county, on the 
Potawatomie Creek, about one mile west of Greeley. I joined the 
Potawatomie rifle company at its reorganization in May, 1896, at 
which time John Brown Jr. was elected captain. On the 21st of the 
same month information was received that the Georgians were 
marching on Lawrence, threatening its destruction. The company 
was immediately called together, and about four o'clock p.m. we 
started on a forced march to aid in its defense. About two miles 
south of Middle Creek we were Joined by the Osawatomie company, 
under Captain Dayton, and proceeded to Mount Vernon, where we 
waited about two hours until the moon rose. We then marched all 
night, camping the next morning—the 22d, for breakfast, near 
Ottawa Jones'. 

Before we arrived at this point news had been received that 
Lawrence had been destroyed, and a question was raised whether 
vve should return or go on. During the forenoon, however, we pro¬ 
ceeded up Ottawa creek to within about five miles of Palmyra; and 
went into camp near the residence of Captain Shore. Here we 
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remained undecided over night. About noon the next day, the 23d. 
old John Brown came to me and said he had just received informa¬ 
tion that trouble was expected on the Potawatomie, and wanted 
to know if I would take my team and take him and his boys back 
so that they could keep watch of what was going on. I told him I 
would do so. The party, consisting of old John Brown, Frederick 
Brown, Owen Brown, Watson Brown. Oliver Brown, Henry Thomp¬ 
son, (John Brown's son-in-law,) and Mr. Winer, were soon ready for 
the trip, and we started as near as I can remember about two o’clock 
p.m. All of the party, except Mr. Winer, who rode a pony, rode with 
me in my wagon. When within two or three miles of the Potawa- 
tomie creek we turned off the main road to the right, drove down 
into the edge of the timber between two deep ravines and camped 
about one mile above Dutch Henry's crossing. 

After my team was fed and the party had taken supper. John 
Brown told me for the first time what he proposed to do. He said 
he wanted me to pilot the company up to the forks of the creek 
some five or six-miles above, into the neighborhood in which I 
lived, and show them where all the pro-slavery men resided; that 
he proposed to sweep the creek as he came down of all the pro¬ 
slavery men living on it. I positively refused to do it. He insisted 
upon it, but when he found that 1 would not go he decided to 
postpone the expedition until the following night. I then wanted 
to take my team and go home, but he refused to let me do so and 
said I should remain with them. We remained in camp that night, 
and all day the next day. Sometime after dark we were ordered to 
march. 

We started, the whole company, in a northerly direction, crossing 
Mosquito creek above the residence of the Doyles. Soon after cros¬ 
sing the creek some one of the party knocked at the door of a cabin 
but received no reply —1 have forgotten whose cabin it was, if I 
knew at the time. The next place we came to was the residence of 
the Doyles. John Brown, three of his sons and son-in-law went to 
the door, leaving Frederick Brown, Winer and myself a short dis¬ 
tance from the house. About this time a large dog attacked us. 
Frederick Brown struck the dog a blow with his short two-edged 
sword, after which I dealt him a blow on the head with my sabre 
and heard no more from him. The old man Doyle and two sons were 
called out and marched some distance from the house toward Dutch 
Henry’s in the road, where a halt was made. Old John Brown drew 
his revolver and shot the old man Doyle in the forehead, and Brown’s 
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two youngest sons immediately fell upon the younger Doyles with 
their short two-edged swords. 

One of the young Doyle's was stricken down in an instant, but the 
other attempted to escape, and was pursued a short distance by his 
assailant and cut down. The company then proceeded down Mus- 
quito creek to the house of Allen Wilkinson. Here the old man 
Brown, three of his sons and son-in-law, as at the Doyle residence, 
went to the door and ordered Wilkinson to come out, leaving 
Frederick Brown. Winer, and myself, standing in the road east of 
the house. Wilkinson was taken and marched some distance south 
of his house and slain in the road with a short sword by one of the 
younger Bro\%’ns. After he was killed his body was dragged out to 
one side and left. 

We then crossed the Potawatomie and came to the house of Henry 
Sherman, generally known as Dutch Henry. Here John Brown and 
the party, excepting Frederick Brown. Winer, and myself, who were 
left outside a short distance from the door, went into the house and 
brought out one or two persons, talked with them some, and then 
took them in again. They afterward brought out William Sherman, 
Dutch Henry’s brother, marched him down into the Potawatomie 
Creek, where he was slain with swords by Brown’s two youngest 
sons, and left lying in the creek. 

It was the expressed intention of Brown to execute Dutch Henry 
also, but he was not found at home. He also hoped to find George 
Wilson, Probate Judge of Anderson county, there, and intended, 
if he did. to kill him too. Wilson had been notifying Free State 
men to leave the Territory. I had received such a notice from him 
my.self. 

I desire to say here that it is not true that there was any inten¬ 
tional mutilation of the bodies after they were killed- They were 
slain as quickly as possible and left, and whatever gashes they 
received were inflicted in the process of cutting them down with 
swords. I understand that the killing was done with these swords, 
so as to avoid alarming the neighborhood by the discharge of fire¬ 
arms. 

I desire also to say that I did not then approve of the killing of 
those men. but Brown said it must be done for the protection of the 
Free State settlers; that the pro-slavery party must be terrified, and 
that it was better that a score of bad men should die than that one 
man who came here to make Kansas a free state should be driven 


out. 
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Brown wanted me to pilot the party into the neighborhood where I 
lived, and point out all the pro-slavery men in it, whom he proposed 
to put to death. 1 positively refused to do it, and on account of my 
refusal we remained in camp all of the night upon which the attack 
was first intended to be made, and the next day. 1 told him I was 
willing to go with him to Lecompton and attack the leaders, or fight 
the enemy in open field anywhere, but I did not want to engage 
in killing these men. That night and the acts then perpetrated, are 
vividly fixed in my memory, and I have thought of them many 
times since. 

I then thought that the transaction was terrible, and have men¬ 
tioned it to but few persons since. In after time, however, I became 
satisfied that it resulted in good to the Free State cause, and was 
especially beneficial to Free State settlers on Potawatomie Creek. 
The pro slavery men were dreadfully terrified, and large numbers of 
them soon left the Territory. It was afterwards said that one Free 
State man could scare a company of them. I always understood that 
Geo. W. Grant came to our camp on Ottawa Creek, near Captain 
Shore's, with a message from his father, John T. Grant, to John 
Brown, asking for protection from threatened assaults of the Sher¬ 
mans and other pro slavery rulTians. But i did not know Geo, W. 
Grant at the time and do not remember of seeing him. I frequently 

heard the circumstance mentioned as a fact. 

After the killing of William Sherman, sometime after midnight, 
we all went back to camp, about one mile distant, where we had 
left my team and other things. We remained in camp until after 
noon of the following day, and then started to again join the Potawa¬ 
tomie company under Captain John Brown, Jr. When we reached 
Ottawa Jones’ about midnight, we found them in camp at that 
place. 

The next morning the company was called together just after 
breakfast, and John Brown, Jr., announced his resignation, and 
requested the company to elect another Captain in his place. The 
name of H. H. Williams, now of Osawatomie, and my own were 
presented and a vote taken which resulted in the election of Wil¬ 
liams. The company then broke camp and started for home. After 
crossing Middle creek at Mount Vernon, John Brown, with the 
rest of the party who accompanied him on the Potawatomie expedi¬ 
tion, fell back from the balance of the company and struck off to 
the left of the main Potawatomie road in the direction of the cabins 
of John Brown. Jr., and Jason Brown. That night we staid at the 
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cabin of the former, keeping up a guard all night. The next night 
we went to Jason Brown’s about one mile and a half away. Here 
we remained several days, all the time on the watch. While we 
remained here August Bundy,®® and I think Benjamin L. Cochran, 
joined us. 

After several days, as I now remember, a young man by the name 
of Carpenter came to us from Prairie City and gave the information 
that Capt, Pate was in the vicinity in search of Brown. That evening 
we all took horses and started for Prairie City, where we arrived 
the next morning about daylight and camped in the timber on 
Ottawa Creek near Captain Shore’s. While John Brown was cooking 
breakfast for the company, James Redpath came into our camp and 
had some conversation with Captain Brown. 

I saw Redpath again after the battle of Black Jack, near Blue 
Mound, and I desire to say, in this connection, that I never told 
Redpath at any time that John Brown was not present at the 
Potavvatomie tragedy. His statement, which has been read to me, to 
the effect that “ two squatters, who aided in the execution,” gave 
him such information, is totally false, so far as I am concerned. As 
Winer and myself were the only settlers in the neighborhood, not 
members of Brown's family, who were present at the tragedy, 1 can 
only conclude he referred to us. In the ahemoon after we camped in 
the timber near Captain Shore’s, we moved up into Prairie City. 
We picketed out our horses and laid down not over a hundred yards 
from the store. About the middle of the afternoon six of Pate’s men 
came riding into town, four of whom we captured and held as 
prisoners. 

During the afternoon Captain Shore raised a company of about 
thirty men and in the evening we started in pursuit of Pate. The 
next morning before daylight we obtained information that he was 
camped at Black Jack Point, and we moved forward with about 
twenty-four men to attack him. When within a mile of Pate’s forces 
we all dismounted, left seven men in charge of the horses, and with 
seventeen men made the attack. In about fifteen minutes we drove 
them into the ravine. The fight continued about three hours when 
Pate surrendered. About the time we got the captured arms loaded 
into the wagons ready to move, Maj. Abbott’s company came up 
and we all marched back to Prairie City with the prisoners. Here 
we remained until Col. Sumner released them. 

At this time I left John Brown, and in company with Charley 
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Lenhart and some other Lawrence parties^ camped in the timber near 
Ottawa Jones’- A day or two after we went to Blue Mound, a few 
miles south of Lawrence. Here I again met Winer. Bundy, and also saw 
Redpath as before stated. Wiener, from this point, went to Leaven¬ 
worth, and thence to St. Louis, as I have been informed. I went on 
to Lawrence, and from there to Topeka, where I staid one night 
and then returned to Lawrence, which place I made a sort of head¬ 
quarters for several weeks. I was acquainted with Martin F. Conway 
and his brother Jefferson, and saw them frequently while I was 
there. I knew the Conways in Maryland, and they were the first 
persons of my acquaintance that I met after 1 came to the Territory. 
I visited my cabin on the Potawatomie occasionally, but not to stay 
any length of time, and in July 1 went to Birmingham. Iowa, to get 
work. I was taken sick on the way with the ague, and was unable to 
do much of anything for weeks. In the later part of the season. Col. 
S. W. Eldridge passed through Iowa with a company for Lawrence. 
I joined them at Oskaloosa, Iowa, and accompanied them to Topeka. 
From Topeka I went home to the Potawatomie, passing through 
Lawrence again on my way. On my return from Iowa I met John 
Brown in Nebraska, on his way east. I talked with him. and he 
advised me not to return. This was the last time I ever saw him. 

There is an error in the published statement of Mr. Johnson Clark, 
fixing the time of the killing of the Doyles, Wilkinson, and Sherman, 
on the night of the day we left the camp of John Brown. Jr., at 
Ottawa creek. Mr. Clark must have misunderstood me. 1 certainly 
did not understand hi.s statement as it now reads. It was immedi¬ 
ately, or soon after we camped that night that I refused to go any 
farther, because Brown required me to take them into the neighbor¬ 
hood where 1 lived, to commence operations, and hence nothing 
was done until the next night. 

I make this statement at the urgent request of my friends and 
neighbors. Judge James Hanway, and Hon. Johnson Clarke, who 
have been present during all the time occupied in writing it out and 
in whose hearing it has been several times read before signing. 

JAMES TOWNSLEY 

Lane, Kansas, Dec. 6 th, 1879 . 
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This article from the Lawrence Daily Journal of December 5, 1879, throws 
valuable light on the conditions in Kansas which provohed the Pottawatomie 
killings. 


THE POTAWATOMIE TRAGEDY 

New and Important Testimony . . . What George and 

Henry Grant Say About It. 

We are enabled to lay before our readers this morning one of the 
most important contributions that has yet been furnished to the 
history of the Potawatomie massacre. It will be remembered that in 
the article from the Kansas Biographical Dictionary by Johnson 
Clark, published by us some time since, he speaks of Mr. J, T. Grant 
as a Free State settler living on the Potawatomie at the time of the 
massacre, of the border ruffians going to his house and warning him 
off, and of his sending his son, George, to old John Brown's camp to 
tell the old man of the threat. We have been exceedingly anxious to 
meet some member of this Grant family ever since reading the 
above, for the purpose of inquiring more particularly into the 
alleged provocation given by the pro-slavery men. We have never 
been able to believe that the massacre occurred without some 
previous provocation on the part of the men who were killed. By a 
remarkable good fortune we happened to meet, Thursday morning, 
Mr. Geo. W. Grant, who had just arrived from California, where he 
has been living ever since 1869, and Mr. Henry C. Grant, his brother, 
who lives near Vinland, this county, and who had come to town to 
meet his brother and take him out to his house. 'The two gentlemen 
came to the Journal office, and we had a long and satisfactory inter¬ 
view with them, which we will proceed to give in the form of ques¬ 
tions and answers, to and by Mr. George Grant. We may say they 
are very intelligent men, now in middle life, and well known to 
many of our citizens. 

Q.—When did your father settle in Kansas? 

A.—My father, John T. Grant, came from Oneida county. New 
York, and settled on Potawatomie Creek in 18^4. He is now in Cali¬ 
fornia, having removed there last fall. We were near neighbors of 
the Shermans, of the Doyles, and of Wilkinson, who were after¬ 
wards killed. 

Q.—What do you know about the Potawatomie affair? 

A.—When the news came that the border ruffians were about to 
attack Lawrence, the Free State men of Potawatomie Creek raised a 
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company to go to the rescue* It was under command of Captain 
John Brown, Jr. I was a member of the company. We started for 
Lawrence, but on the way there a messenger reached us saying it 
was too late, that the town was already sacked. While lying in 
camp the company was drawn up one day and old John Brown 
called for volunteers, saying, “ How many men will volunteer to go 
with me and obey my orders? ” When he called for volunteers John 
Brown, Jr., said, “ Father, I object to any of the men leaving. We are 
getting up here near the enemy and may need them.” After the 
number had volunteered John Brown. Jr., said, ‘‘Father, be careful 
and commit no rash act.” The volunteers were Fred. Owen. Salmon 
and Oliver Brown, Thompson, John Brown's son-in-law. Mr. Winer, 
and Mr. Townsley with his team. After they had volunteered they 
went into camp by themselves and ground up their sabers. They 
were armed with short swords and sabers. 

Q.—When did you first see the party on their return ? 

A.—When we were at Ottawa Jones', the Brown party came in 
during the night. The next morning 1 saw one of Dutch Henry’s 
horses which they had brought in. It was a gray horse, with his 
mane and tail sheared. We had heard of the killing, on Potawatomie 
Creek, at Palmyra, and had returned. 

Q.—What effect, if any, did the news of the massacre have upon 
John Brown Jr.? 

A.—A very marked effect. He showed great agitation, and gave 
up the command of the company to H. H. Williams. 

Q.._Mr. Grant, it has been asserted that there had been no pro¬ 
vocation given by these pro-slavery men. What do you know about 
that? 

A.—The assertion is not true. There was a company of Georgia 
border ruffians encamped on the Marias [Marais] des Cygnes. about 
four miles away from us, who had been committing outrages upon 
the Free State people, and these pro-slavery men were in constant 
communication with them. They had a courier who went back¬ 
wards and forward.s, carrying messages between them. When we 
heard on the Potawatomie creek that the border ruffians were 
threatening Lawrence, and that the Free State men wanted help, we 
immediately began to prepare to go to their assistance. Frederick 
Brown, one of the sons of old John Brown, went to a store at Dutch 
Henry's crossing.—it stood very near where Mr. Wassen’s house 
now stands.—kept by a Mr. Morse, from Michigan, known as old 
‘ Squire' Mor.se, a quiet, inoffensive old Free State man, living there 
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with his two boys, and bought some bars of lead—some twenty or 
thirty pounds. He brought the lead to my father’s house on Sunday 
morning, and my brother Henry C. Grant, and my sister Mary, spent 
the whole day in running Sharpe's and other rifle bullets for the 
company. As Frederick Brown was bringing this lead to our house, 
he passed by Henry Sherman’s house, and several pro-slavery men, 
among them Doyle and his sons. Wm. Sherman, and others, were 
sitting on the fence, and inquired what he was going to do with it? 
He told them he was going to run it into bullets for Free State guns. 
They were apparently much incensed at his reply, as they knew that 
the Free State company was then preparing to go to Lawrence. The 
next morning, after the company had started to go to Lawrence, a 
number of these pro-slavery men—Wilkinson, Doyle, his two sons, 
and Wm. Sherman, known as " Dutch Bill.” took a rope and went to 
old Squire Morse's house, and said they were going to hang him for 
selling the lead to the Free Stale men. They frightened the old man 
terribly, but finally told him he must leave the country before eleven 
o'clock, or they would hang him. They then left, and went to the 
Shermans’, and went to drinking. About eleven o’clock a portion of 
them, half drunk, went back to Mr. Morse’s, and were going to kill 
him with an axe. His little boys—one was only nine years old—set 
up a violent crying and begged for their father’s life. They finally 
gave him till sundown to leave. He left everything and came at once 
to our house. He was nearly frightened to death. He came to our 
house carrying a blanket and leading his little boy by the hand. 
When night came he was so afraid that he would not stay in the 
house but went out doors and slept on the prairie in the grass. For 
a few days he laid about in the brush, most of the time getting his 
meals at our house. He was then taken violently ill and died in a 
very short time. Dr. Gilpatrick attended him during his brief illness, 
and said that his death was directly caused by the fright and excite¬ 
ment of that terrible day when he was driven from his store. The 
only thing they had against Mr. Morse was his selling the lead, and 
this he had previously bought of Henry Sherman, who had brought 
it from Kansas City. Mr. Morse was a quiet, inoffensive man, nearly 
sixty years old and in feeble health. 

While the Free State company was gone to Lawrence, Henry 
Sherman came to my father’s house and said, " We have ordered old 
Morse out of the country and he has got to go. and a good many 
others of the Free State families have got to go.” 

The general feeling among the Free State people was one of 
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terror while the company was gone, as we did not know at what 
moment the Georgia ruffians might come in and drive us all out. 

Q,—Were you sent to Brown’s camp as stated in some of the 
accounts? 

A.—No; I was with John Brown, Jr.'s company. 

Q.—Was there any other evidence of a premeditated assault upon 
the Free State men on the creek? 

A-—My father, who was an old man. and Dr. Gilpatnck had been 
to Kansas City for provisions. They were on their way home the day 
before the massacre and failed to reach home with the teams, and 
had camped on the prairie about a mile from Potavvatomie Creek. 
Dr. Gilpatrick stayed with the wagons and my father came over and 
slept at home. In the morning they brought the wagons in. The first 
place they struck was Wilkinson's. He kept the post office. They 
called at the house for their mail and found Mrs, Wilkinson crying. 
She said that a party of men had been to the house during the night 
and taken him out. She had heard that morning that Mr. Doyle had 
been killed during the night, and she was afraid that her husband 
had been killed also. 

Among other reasons that she gave for fearing that he was killed, 
was that he had said to her the night before that there was going to 
be an attack made upon the Free State men. and that by the next 
Saturday night there would not be a Free State settler left on the 
creek. 'These, she said, were the last words he said to her, the night 
before. 

Q.—What sort of a man was this Wilkinson ? 

A.—He was a dangerous man. Everybody feared him. He was the 
most evil-looking man ! ever saw. He abused his wife shamefully. 
She was a very nice woman, and well liked by the neighbors. 

Q-—What happened next? 

A.—Mrs. Wilkinson desired my father and Dr. Gilpatrick to go 
and look for her husband. They did so, and found his body in the 
brush, near the house. 

Q,—Was there anything said about the bodies of Wilkinson and 
the others being mutilated? 

A.—They were apparently killed by a thrust with the short sword 
and by cuts over the head with the sabre, except Doyle, who was 
shot in the forehead and also stabbed. There was no idea at that 
time that the bodies had been purposely mutilated. The wounds in 
the hands had apparently been made either in attempting to ward 
off blows or in grasping the blades of the short swords. 
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Q. —Was it understood at that time, that John Brown was present 
and did any of the killing? 

—Mrs* Wilkinson’s description of the leader pointed out Brown, 
She mentioned his being an old man and his wearing a black stock 
about his neck, which Brown habitually wore. Nobody on the creek 
doubted that John Brown was the leader of the party. As to the 
killing, it was the current story that Brown shot Doyle, but person¬ 
ally did nothing more, and that the cutting and stabbing was done 
by other members of the party. 

Q. —What was the effect of this massacre on the inhabitants of 
the creek? 

A.—Both parties were greatly alarmed. The pro-slavery settlers 
almost entirely left at once, and the Free State people were con¬ 
stantly fearful of vengeance. As a matter of fact, there was no more 
killing on either side in that neighborhood. Dutch Henry—Henry 
Sherman, was killed in the spring of 1857, but politics had nothing 
to do with it* 

We have read the above and It is correct. 

Geo. W. Grant. 

H. C. Grant. 


William Addison Phillips Oanviary 14, 1824—November 30. 1893). was born 
in Scotland and came to this country with his parents about 1838. After 
practicing law in Illinois, he went to Kansas in 1855 as special correspondent 
for the New York Tribune. In 1836 he wrote a volume called "The Conquest 
of Kansas by Missouri and Her Allies." which was widely read and did much 
to popularize the anti-slavery cause in Kansas. Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
later referred to it as " altogether the best and fairest book upon the confused 
history of that time and place." 

He served as an officer in the Union Array during the Civil War, was 
actively engaged in polidcs and writing following the war, and was elected 
to Congress from Kansas in 1872, 1874. and 1876. The following article by 
Phillips appeared in the Atlantic Monthiy for December. 1879. PP* 738 * 744 . 

THREE INTERVIEWS WITH OLD JOHN BROWN 

W. A. PHILLIPS 

Upon the 2d of July, 1856, Captain John Brown called on me at 
the Eastern House, in Lawrence, Kansas. He had left his company, 
twenty-two men, camped on the Wakerusa,^’ a few miles from town. 
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The free-state legislature was to assemble at noon, at Topeka, on the 
4th. Franklin Pierce was then president, and the federal officials of 
the Territory, who all sympathized with the pro-slavery party, had 
determined that the legislature should not meet. There had been a 
lull in the winter, but with the spring hostilities set in. Finding the 
Missourians unable longer to cope with the free-state men, Buford 
and his men came from the far Southern States to reinforce them. 
Lawrence had been sacked and the Free State hotel and printing- 
houses bombarded and burned in May, From that time forward there 
had been a skirmish or a fight almost every day. Bands of armed 
men. of both parties, roamed over the country. At first the pro¬ 
slavery men had the best of it; but Captain Brown captured Pate-^ at 
Black Jack, after a sharp struggle, and the enemy lost some of their 
artillery at Franklin, and as the tide was turning the other way the 
United States troops came on the scene, for the alleged purpose of 
keeping the peace. Altogether it was neither a place nor a time for 
conservative men. The free-state governor and other officials were 
under guard at Lecompton. charged with treason. The pro-slavery 
party determined that the legislature under the Topeka constitution 
should not assemble. Their original purpose was to lead a Border 
Ruffian army to Topeka, to break it up; but the events of June 
rendered chat a precarious enterprise. Topeka was seventy-five miles 
from the border. It would be difficult to get a large force up there, 
and as matters stood might be more difficult to get it back. Provi¬ 
sions and ammunition were stored at Topeka, and it was expected 
that a thousand armed free-state men would be there, if necessary, 
to defend the legislature. Jn this situation of affairs the programme 
was changed. A proclamation was issued, denouncing the legislature 
as a treasonable body, and commanding that it disperse. United 
States troops were sent to enforce this order. Colonel E. V. Sumner, 
with several hundred of the first cavalry and a battery, moved from 
Fort Leavenworth, and on the jd of July camped close to the capitol 
on the southeast, while Colonel Philip St. George Cooke, with a still 
larger force, moved simultaneously from Fort Riley, and camped on 
the northwe.st of the town. The federal territorial officers, with 
marshals and deputy-marshals, clustered in the federal camp. From 
all directions companies of armed men were going to Topeka. 

It was a part of thi.s general plan that John Brown and his com¬ 
pany were on their way from Ossawatomie-^ to Topeka. He was not 

Henry CUy Pate, corrcapondcnc of Che Sc. Loub Missouri Rrpubiican, captain In the Missouri 
OkUida and a deputy United States ManKal. 

The coffeet •pclUiug in with one •.** 
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in the habit of subjecting himself to the orders of anybody. He 
intended to aid the general result, but to do it in his own way. 

During the day he stayed with me in Lawrence I had my first 
good opportunity to judge the old man’s character. I had seen him in 
his camp, had seen him in the field, and he was always an enigma, a 
strange compound of enthusiasm and cold, methodic stolidity,—a 
volcano beneath a mountain of snow. He told me of his experiences 
as a wool merchant and manufacturer in Ohio, and of his travels in 
Europe. I soon discovered that his tastes ran in a military rather 
than a commercial channel. He had visited many of the fortifica¬ 
tions in Europe, and criticised them sharply, holding that the modem 
system of warfare did away with them, and that a well-armed, brave 
soldier was the best fortification. He criticised all the arms then in 
use, and showed me a fine specimen of repeating-rifle which had 
long-range sights, and, he said, would carry eight hundred yards; 
but, he added, the way to fight was to press to close quarters. He 
had a couple of small pamphlets or circulars; one he had had printed 
on the armies and military systems of Europe; the other was 
addressed to the soldiers of the armies of the United States,*^ and 
was an odd mixture of advice as to discipline and soldierly habits, 
and wound up by advising them to desert whenever there was an 
attempt made to use them against a free government and human 
liberty. He looked upon passing political movements as mere pre¬ 
liminaries or adjuncts to more important events in the future. With 
him men were nothing, principles everything. 

I had intended to drive from Lawrence to Topeka with a friend 
that day, but he urged me to wait until evening and go with him, 
and I was so interested in him that I did so. We rode down Massa¬ 
chusetts Street, followed by one of his men, a sort of orderly, if I 
may so designate him. We ascended Mount Oread, and proceeded 
to the point where the state university now stands, and there reined 
our horses and looked at the scene, while we waited for the com¬ 
pany, which was now slowly winding towards the base of the hill, 
where the old California road ascended it. It was a glorious land¬ 
scape. Lawrence lay to the northeast, at our feet. Kaw River, like a 
sheet of silver, could be seen here and there through breaks in the 
forest. Away to our right was the Wakerusa. winding and twisting 
to meet it. A few miles distant rose the double-peaked Blue Mound. 

24 ManuaJ nf Vauloiic Volunteer i» Active Service in Reeulor and Irregular U'trr. . , by 
Hutfh Forbes. (New York, 1857.) A condeiued from ^ two-volume work by the SAcne 

auihor and primed ac Brown's expense. I he second paniphfee was Trace iVo, /. The Duo* of the 
Soldier, a four-pafie folder wriiicn by Forbes from ideas Riven by John Brown. Issued in 1857. 
place of piinUns unknown. 1 am indebted to h4r, Boyd B. SiuUcr for this inforoiadon. 
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The streams and creeks were marked by feathery lines of trees, and 
away five or six miles before us, where the Kaw and Wakerusa met, 
there was an immense mass of timber veiling the meeting of the 
waters. The sun went down as we looked at it, and as I turned my 
eyes to his I saw he had drunk in the glorious beauty of the land¬ 
scape. 

“What a magnificent scene, captain! ” I exclaimed. 

“Yes," he said, in his slow, dry way; “ a great country for a free 
State.” 

TTie company had climbed the hill, riding by twos, and vve rode 
towards them. There was no recognition. We silently took our 
places at the head of the little column; he gave the command to 
march, and we rode up the California road. Darkness set in long 
before we reached “ Coon Point.*' While on the march the captain 
was reticent, and apologized to me for being so on the ground of 
discipline. The road runs, or ran. some four miles to the south of 
Lecompton. the pro-slavery capital, and as we neared that region 
he carefully examined his men, and all appeared to be more vigilant. 
It was late when we reached Big Springs, and there we left the road, 
going in a southwesterly direction for a mile, when we halted on a 
hill, and the horses were stripped of their saddles and other articles, 
and picketed out to graze. The grass was wet with dew. The men 
ate of what provision they had with them, and I received a portion 
from the captain. I was not at all hungry, and if I had been I doubt 
if I could have eaten it. It was dry beef, which was not so bad; but 
the bread had been made from com bruised between stones, and 
then rolled in balls and cooked in the coal and ashes of the camp 
fire. These ashes served for salcratus. Captain Brown observed that 
I nibbled it very gingerly, and said,— 

** 1 am afraid you will be hardly able to eat a soldier’s harsh fare.” 

“ 1 must be frank enough to .say that I have doubts on that sub¬ 
ject myself,” I responded. 

We placed our two saddles together, so that our heads lay only a 
few feet apart. He spread his blanket on the wet grass, and, when we 
lay together upon it, mine was spread over us. Previous to doing 
this he had stationed a couple of guard.s. It wa.s past eleven o’clock, 
and we lay there until two in the morning, scarcely time enough for 
sleep; indeed, we slept none. He seemed to be as little disposed to 
sleep as I was, and we talked; or rather he did, for I said little more 
than enough to keep him going. I soon found that he was a very 
thorough astronomer, and he enlightened me on a good many 
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matters in the starry firmament above us. He pointed out the differ¬ 
ent constellations and their movements. “ Now,” he said, ” it is mid¬ 
night,” and he pointed to the finger marks of his great clock in the 
sky. 

In his ordinary moods the man seemed so rigid, stem, and unim- 
pressible when 1 first knew him that I never thought a poetic and 
impulsive nature lay behind that cold exterior. The whispering of 
the wind on the prairie was full of voices to him, and the stars as 
they shone in the firmament of God seemed to inspire him. ” How 
admirable is the symmetry of the heavens; how grand and beautiful. 
Everything moves in sublime harmony in the government of God. 
Not so with us poor creatures. If one star is more brilliant than 
others, it is continually shooting in some erratic way into space.” 

He discussed and criticised both parties in Kansas. Of the pro¬ 
slavery men he spoke in bitterness. He said that slavery besotted 
everything, and made men more brutal and coarse. Nor did the free- 
state men escape his sharp censure. He said that we had many noble 
and true men, but that we had too many broken-down politicians 
from the older States. These men, he said, would rather pass resolu¬ 
tions than act, and they criticised all who did real work. A profes¬ 
sional politician, he went on. you never could trust; for even if he 
had convictions, he was always ready to sacrifice his principles for 
his advantage. 

One of the most interesting things in his conversation that night, 
and one that marked him as a theorist (and perhaps to some extent 
he might be styled a visionary), was his treatment of our forms of 
social and political life. He thought society ought to be organized on 
a less selfish basis: for while material interests gained something by 
the deification of pure selfishness, men and women lost much by it. 
He said that all great reforms, like the Christian religion, were based 
on broad, generous, self-sacrificing principles. He condemned the 
sale of land as a chattel, and thought that there was an infinite 
number of wrongs to right before society would be what it should 
be. but that in our country slavery was the “sum of all villainies,” 
and its abolition the first essential work. If the American people did 
not take courage and end it speedily, human freedom and republi¬ 
can liberty would soon be empty names in these United States. 

He ran on during these midnight hours in a conversation I can 
never forget. The dew lay cold and heavy on the grass and on the 
blanket above us. The stars grew sharper and clearer, and seemed to 
be looking down like watchers on that sleeping camp. My com- 
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panion paused for a short time, and I thought he was going to sleep, 
when he said,— 

" It is nearly two o’clock, and as it must be nine or ten miles to 
Topeka it is time we were marching.” and he again drew my atten¬ 
tion to his index marks in the sky. He rose and called his men. They 
responded with more alacrity than I expected. In less than ten 
minutes the company had saddled, packed, and mounted, and was 
again on the march. 

He declined following the road any farther, but insisted on taking 
a straight course over the country, guided by the stars. It was in 
vain that I expostulated with him, and told him that three or four 
creeks were in the way, and that the country was rough and broken, 
and that it would be difficult to find our way in the dark. He was 
determined not to go by Tecumseh. We had. it is needless to say, a 
rough time of it that night, and day broke while we were flounder¬ 
ing in the thickets of a creek bottom some miles from Topeka. As 
soon as daylight came and we could see our way, we rode more 
rapidly; but the sun had risen above the horizon before we rode 
down the slopes to Thung-gahnung. Across the creek and nearly two 
miles to the right we saw the tents, and in the morning stillness 
could hear the bugles blow In Colonel Sumner’s camp. 

John Brown would not go into Topeka, but halted in the limber 
of the creek, sending one of his men with me, who was to be a 
messenger to bring him word when his company was needed. He 
had his horse picketed, and walked down by the side of my horse to 
the place where I crossed the creek. He sent messages to one or two 
of the gentlemen in town, and, as he wrung my hand at parting, 
urged that we should have the legislature meet, and resist all who 
should interfere with it. and fight, if necessary, even the United 
States troops. 

The second interview occurred, I think, in February, 1857. It was 
a cold, snowy Sabbath morning, about eight o’clock, when a son of 
Mr. Whitman rode into Lawrence, and told me the “old man” was 
at his father’s, and wanted to .sec me. He brought a led horse for me. 
It was a cold and disagreeable ride that morning, but as 1 had not 
heard of the whereabouts of Captain Brown for some time, I con¬ 
cluded to go. 

When 1 reached Mr. Whitman’s I found him, and with him Kagi 
and Whipple, or Stevens, and Cook; in fact, most of the men who 
were with him at Harper's Ferry. He took me to an apartment 
where we could be alone, and then he first inquired as to the condi- 
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tion of the free-state cause. He was very apprehensive that many of 
the free-state leaders would jeopardize the principles of the party in 
order to get power. He said whenever the free-state party gave itself 
over to selfish interests, its virtue and usefulness ended, and for good 
results it was far more desirable that it should be kept on the strain 
and suffer than make selfish compromises with the enemy. He asked 
earnestly many questions about the free-state leaders. One very 
good man he criticised for several things he had done, and in 
response to my assurances about him he used one of his striking 
comparisons. He took out a large pocket compass, and unscrewing 
its brass lid laid it down on the table before me, and pointing at the 
needle fixed his eyes on me, while he said: — 

“ You see that needle; it wabbles about and is mighty unsteady, 
but it wants to point to the north. Is he like that needle? ” 

He told me that some friends in the East had raised for him and 
placed in his hands a very large sum of money, in all nearly five 
thousand dollars. He had picked his company, and would like a few 
more, if he could get the right kind of men. He had spent some time 
in Iowa and some on the Kansas border. He was drilling and educat¬ 
ing his company, and training them to hardship and to be perfectly 
faithful and reliable. He desired, he said, to get my advice as to the 
best way of using his force and resources, so as to advance the great 
interests of freedom and humanity. 

Long before that time I had understood John Brown well enough 
to know that there was little probability about our agreeing on that 
subject, or of his being governed by the advice of anybody. He urged 
me so strenuously, however, that for a short time I actually per¬ 
mitted myself to suppose that he might really take advice. I had 
just previously discovered the site and location for a town, where 
the city of Salina now stands, and as it was then fifty miles beyond 
the settlement I told him I would give him any interest I then had 
in the place, and advised him to go there with his company. Each of 
them, I said, could take claims on the rich farming lands adjacent; 
they could be the pioneer builders of the town, could invest their 
funds in a stock of goods and a mill, and drill, if he thought it best, 
an hour each morning, and maintain in everything perfect descip- 
line, and be ready for any emergency. 

Before I had concluded my rather practical and conservative 
advice, I could perceive that it did not at all harmonize with the 
views and purposes of Captain Brown, and 1 suspected that a loca¬ 
tion one hundred and eighty miles from the Missouri border was in 
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his opinion rather remote from the scene of operations. He suggested 
that it was only fair, as Missouri had undertaken to make a slave 
State of Kansas and failed, that Kansas should make a free State of 
Missouri, and proceeded at length to show, in the most logical man¬ 
ner. that it was not for the interests of Kansas to have a powerful 
slave State so close to it, and that the process of putting an end to 
slavery there was exceedingly simple. He said that he intended to 
spend some time near Tabor, Iowa, where he expected to be joined 
by others, who would need discipline and organization; and that he 
expected also to visit Canada, with the view of studying personally 
its suitability for receiving and protecting negro emigration. And 
so we parted on that occasion. 

I heard of the old man occasionally, sometimes in one place, some¬ 
times in another. It was during the ensuing winter that he made one 
or two raids into the State of Missouri, generally, if not always, visit¬ 
ing those who had taken an active part in the Kansas outrages. He 
was on hand on the southeast border very soon after the Mer du 
Cygne [Marais des Cygnes] massacre, no doubt to punish the per¬ 
petrators. Many persons will remember when he took from Missouri 
a large number of negroes, and led them through Kansas, Iowa, and 
other States and Territories to Canada. During that march several 
parties tried to catch old John Brown, but they invariably caught a 
Tartar. He passed through Kansas some miles to the south of Law¬ 
rence, and the night they camped at the nearest point Kagi and 
Stevens came up to town and gave me all the particulars of that 
adventure, which were in the New York Tribune at the time. TTiey 
also brought from the old man the text of his celebrated " parallels ” 
to show me. 

The most important interview, the one that has peculiar historical 
significance, was the last I ever had with him. It occurred during the 
same year of the Harper's Ferry affair, although several months 
before. He had been absent from Kansas for some time. Now we 
could hear of him in New England, now in Canada, now in Ohio or 
Pennsylvania. I had lost track of him, when one day Kagi came to 
my house in Lawrence, and told me that the old man had arrived 
and was at the Whitney House, and wished to see me. At first 1 
refused to go. and sent him word by Kagi that as he never took my 
advice I did not see any use in giving him any. Kagi soon returned, 
and said that the old man must see me; he was going away, and 
might never see me again. 

1 found him in a .small room at the Whitney House, then one of 
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the Lawrence hotels, down towards the river. He had changed a 
little. There was in the expression of his face something even more 
dignified than usual: his eye was brighter, and the absorbing and 
consuming thoughts that were within him seemed to be growing out 
all over him. He evinced his customary caution by telling Kagi to 
go out and close the door, and watch on the outside, for fear that 
some one should come to listen. Then he began. 

He sketched the history of American slavery from its beginnings 
in the colonies, and referred to the States that were able to shake it 
off. He recalled many circumstances that I had forgotten, or had 
never heard of. He said the founders of the republic were all opposed 
to slavery, and that the whole spirit and genius of the American 
constitution antagonized it, and contemplated its early overthrow. 
He said this remained the dominant sentiment for the first quarter 
of a century of the republic. Afterwards slavery became more profit¬ 
able. and as it did the desire grew to extend and increase it. The 
condition of the enslaved negroes steadily became worse, and the 
despotic necessities of a more cruel system constantly pressed on 
the degraded slaves. Rights they at first possessed were taken from 
them. The little of domestic happiness and independence that had 
been left them was taken away. The slave-trade being ended, it was 
profitable to breed negroes for sale. Gradually the pecuniary inter¬ 
ests that rested on slavery seized the power of the government. 
Public opinion opposed to slavery was placed under ban. The poli¬ 
ticians of the South became slavery propagandists, and the politici¬ 
ans of the North trimmers. When the religious and moral sentiment 
of the country indicated a desire to check this alarming growth, a 
threat of secession was uttered, and appeals were made not to risk 
the perpetuation of this glorious republic by fanatical antislavery- 
ism. Then began an era of political compromises, and men full of 
professions of love of country were willing, for peace, to sacrifice 
everything for which the republic was founded. 

“ And now.” he went on, we have reached a point where noth¬ 
ing but war can settle the question. Had they succeeded in Kansas, 
they would have gained a power that would have given them per¬ 
manently the upper hand, and it would have been the death-knell of 
republicanism in America. They are checked, but not beaten. They 
never intend to relinquish the machinery of this government into 
the hands of the opponents of slavery. It has taken them more than 
half a century to get it, and they know its significance too well to 
give it up. If the republican party elects its president next year, there 
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will be war. The moment they are unable to control they will go 
out, and as a rival nation along-side they will get the countenance 
and aid of the European nations, until American republicanism and 
freedom are overthrown.” 

I have endeavoured to quote him. but it is quite impossible to 
quote such a conversation accurately. I well remember all its vital 
essentials and its outlines. He had been more observant than he had 
credit for being. The whole powers of his mind (and they were great) 
had been given to one subject. He told me that a war was at that 
very moment contemplated in the cabinet of President Buchanan; 
that for years the army had been carefully arranged, as far as it 
could be, on a basis of Southern power; that arms and the best of 
the troops were being concentrated, so as to be under control of its 
interests if there was danger of having to surrender the government; 
that the secretary of the navy was then sending our vessels away on 
long cruises, so that they would not be available, and that the 
treasury would be beggared before it got into Northern hands. 

All this has a strangely prophetic look to me now; then it simply 
appeared incredible, or the dream and vagary of a man who had 
allowed one idea to carry him away. I told him he surely was mis¬ 
taken, and had confounded everyday occurrences with treacherous 
designs. 

" No," he said, and I remember this part distinctly,—” no, the war 
is not over. It is a treacherous lull before the storm. We are on the 
eve of one of the greatest wars in history, and I fear slavery will 
triumph, and there will be an end of all aspirations for human free¬ 
dom. For my part, I drew my sword in Kansas when they attacked 
us. and I -will never sheathe it until thi.s war is over. Our best people 
do not understand the danger. They are besotted. They have com¬ 
promised so long that they think principles of right and wrong have 
no more any power on this earth." 

My impression then was that it was hi.s purpose to carry on incur¬ 
sions on the borders of the free and slave States, and I said to 
him: 

" Let us suppose that all you say is true. If we keep companies on 
the one side, they will keep them on the other. Trouble will multi¬ 
ply; there will be collision, which will produce the very state of 
affairs you deprecate. That would lead to war, and to some extent 
we should be responsible for it. Better trust events. If there is virtue 
enough in this people to deserve a free government, they will main¬ 
tain it.” 
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“ You forget the fearful wrongs that are carried on in the name of 
government and law.” 

” I do not forget them.—I regret them.” 

” I regret and will remedy them with all the power that God has 
given me.” 

He then went on to tell me of Spartacus and his servile war. and 
was evidently familiar with every step in the career of the great 
gladiator. I reminded him that Spartacus and Roman slaves were 
warlike people in the country from which they were taken, and 
were trained to arms in the arena, in which they slew or were slain, 
and that the movement was crushed when the Roman legions were 
concentrated against it. The negroes were a peaceful, domestic, 
inoffensive race. In all their sufferings they seemed to be incapable 
of resentment or reprisal. 

“You have not studied them right,” he said, "and you have not 
studied them long enough. Human nature is the same everywhere.” 
He then went on in a very elaborate way to explain the mistakes of 
.Spartacus, and tried to show me how he could easily have over- 
thrown the Roman empire. The pith of it was that the leader of that 
servile insurrection, instead of wasting his time in Italy until his 
enemies could swoop on him, should have struck at Rome: or, if not 
strong enough for that, he should have escaped to the wild northern 
provinces, and there have organized an army to overthrow Rome. 

I told him chat I feared he would lead the young men with him 
into some desperate enterprise, where they would be imprisoned 
and disgraced. 

He rose. “ Well.” he said. “ I thought 1 could get you to under¬ 
stand this. 1 do not wonder at it. The world is very pleasant to you; 
but when your household gods are broken, as mine have been, you 
will see all this more clearly.” 

I rose, somewhat offended, and said, ” Captain, if you thought 
this, why did you send for me? ” and walked to the door. 

He followed me, and laid his hand on my shoulder, and when I 
turned to him he took both my hands in his. 1 could see that tears 
stood on his hard, bronzed cheeks. ” No,” he said, “ we must not 
part thus. 1 wanted to see you and tell you how it appeared to me. 
With the help of God, I will do what I believe to be best,” He held 
my hands firmly in his .stern, hard hands, leaned forward and kissed 
me on the cheek, and I never saw him again. 
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Thomas Wentworth Higglnson (1823-1911), of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
Unitarian minister, writer and anti-slavery leader, first met John Brown in 
Boston in March, 1858. He was so deeply impressed that he became one of 
Brown’s most ardent supporters. The following essay first appeared in James 
Redpath’s Life of Captain John Brown (1859) and was reprinted, with slight 
changes, in Higginson’s volume. Contemporaries, pp. 219-245. 

A VISIT TO JOHN BROWN'S HOUSEHOLD IN 1859 

The traveler into the enchanted land of the Adirondacks has his 
choice of two routes from KeesevUle to the Lower Saranac Lake, 
where his outdoor life is to begin. The one least frequented and 
most difficult should be selected, for it has the grandest mountain 
pass that the Northern States can show. After driving twenty-two 
miles of mountain road from Keeseville, past wild summits bristling 
with stumps, and through villages where every other man is black 
from the iron foundry, and every alternate one black from the 
charcoal pit, your pathway makes a turn at the little hamlet of 
Wilmington, and you soon find yourself facing a wall of mountain, 
with only glimpses of one wild gap. through which you must pene¬ 
trate. In two miles more you have passed the last house this side 
the Notch, and you then drive on over a rugged way. constantly 
ascending, with no companion but the stream which ripples and 
roars below. Soon the last charcoal clearing is past, and thick woods 
of cedar and birch close around you: the high mountain on your 
right comes nearer and nearer, and close beside, upon your left, are 
glimpses of a wall, black and bare as iron, rising sheer for four 
hundred feet above your head. Coming from the soft marble country 
of Vermont, and from the pale granite of Massachusetts, there 
seems something weird and forbidding in this utter blackness. On 
your left the giant wall now appears nearer—now retreats again; 
on your right foams the merry stream, breaking into graceful cas¬ 
cades—and across it the great mountain Whiteface, seamed with 
slides. Now the woods upon your left are displaced by the wall, 
almost touching the roadside: against its steep abruptness scarcely 
a shrub can cling, scarcely a fern llutter—it takes your breath 
away; but live miles of perilous driving conduct you through it; 
and beyond this stem passway, this cave of iron, lie the lovely lakes 
and mountains of the Adirondacks. and the homestead of John 
Brown. 

The Notch seems beyond the world. North Elba and its half-dozen 
houses are beyond the Notch, and there is a wilder little mountain 
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road which rises beyond North Elba. But the house we seek is not 
even on that road, but behind it and beyond it; you ride a mile or 
two, then take down a pair of bars; beyond the bars, faith takes 
you across a half-cleared field, through the most difficult of wood 
paths, and after half a mile of forest you come out upon a clearing. 
There is a little frame house, unpainted, set in a girdle of black 
stumps, and with all heaven about it for a wider girdle; on a high 
hill-side, forests on north and west,—the glorious line of the Adiron- 
dacks on the east, and on the south one slender road leading off to 
Westport,—a road so straight that you could sight a United States 
marshal for five miles. 

There stands the little house with no ornament or relief about it 
—it needs none with the setting of mountain horizon. Yes, there is 
one decoration which at once takes the eye, and which, stern and 
misplaced as it would seem elsewhere, seems appropriate here. It is 
a strange thing to see any thing so old, where all the works of man 
are new] but it is an old, mossy, time-worn tombstone—not mark¬ 
ing any grave, not set in the ground, but resting against the house 
as if its time were either past or not yet come. Both are true—it has 
a past duty and a future one. It bears the name of Captain John 
Brown, who died during the Revolution, eighty-three years ago; it 
was brought hither by his grandson bearing the same name and 
title: the latter caused to be inscribed upon it. also, the name of 
his son Frederick, “ murdered at Osawatomie for his adherence 
to the cause of freedom” (so reads the inscription): and he himself 
has said, for years, chat no other tombstone should mark his own 
grave. 

For two years now, that stone has stood there. No oath has been 
taken upon it, no curses been invoked upon it. It marks the abode 
of a race who do not curse. But morning and noon, as the sons 
have gone out to their work on that upland farm, they have passed 
by it: the early light over the Adirondacks has gilded it, the red 
rellection of sunset has glowed back upon it; its silent appeal has 
perpetually strengthened and sanctified that home—and as the two 
lately wedded .sons went forth joyfully on their father’s call to keep 
their last pledge at Harper's Ferry, they issued from that doorway 
between their weeping wives on the one side and that ancestral stone 
upon the other. 

The farm is a wild place, cold and bleak. It is too cold to raise 
corn there: they can scarcely, in the most favorable seasons, obtain 
a few ears for roasting. Stock must be wintered there nearly six 
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months in every year. I was there on the first of November: the 
ground was snowy, and winter had apparently begun, and it would 
last till the middle of May. They never raise anything to sell off that 
farm, except sometimes a few fleeces. It was well, they said, if they 
raised their own provisions, and could spin their own wool for 
clothing. 

Do you ask why they live in such a bleak spot ? With John Brown 
and his family there is a reason for everything, and it is always the 
same reason. Strike into their lives anywhere, and you find the same 
firm purpose at bottom, and to the widest questioning the same 
prompt answer comes ringing back,—the very motto of the tomb¬ 
stone,—“ For adherence to the cause of freedom.” The same pur¬ 
pose, nay, the selfsame project that sent John Brown to Harper’s 
Ferry sent him to the Adirondacks. 

Twenty years ago John Brown made up his mind that there was 
an irrepressible conflict between freedom and slavery, and that in 
that conflict he must take his share. He saw at a glance, moreover, 
what the rest of us are only beginning to see, even now—that 
slavery must be met. first or last, on its own ground. The time has 
come to tell the whole truth now—that John Brown’s whole Kansas 
life was the result of this self-imposed mission, not the cause of it. 
Let us do this man justice; he was not a vindictive guerrilla, nor a 
maddened Indian; nor was he of so shallow a nature that it took 
the death of a son to convince him that right was right, and wrong 
was wrong. He had long before made up his mind to sacrifice every 
son he ever had. if necessary, in fighting slavery. If it was John 
Brown against the world, no matter; for, as his friend Frederick 
Douglass had truly said. “ In the right one is a majority.” On this 
conviction, therefore, he deliberately determined, twenty years ago 
this .summer, that at some future period he would organize an 
armed party, go into a slave State, and liberate a large number of 
slaves. Soon after, surveying professionally in the mountains of 
Virginia, he chose the very ground for his purpose. Visiting Europe 
afterwards, he studied military strategy for this purpose, even 
making designs (which I have seen) for a new style of forest fortifi¬ 
cation, simple and ingenious, to be used by parties of fugitive slaves 
when brought to bay. He knew the ground, he knew his plans, he 
knew himself; but where should he find his men ? He came to the 
Adirondacks to look for them. 

Ten years ago Gerrit Smith gave to a number of colored men 
tracts of ground in the Adirondack Mountains. The emigrants were 
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grossly defrauded by a cheating surveyor, who, being in advance of 
his age, practically anticipated Judge Taney’s opinion, that black 
men have no rights which white men are bound to respect. By his 
villainy the colony was almost mined in advance; nor did it ever 
recover itself; though some of the best farms which I have seen in 
that region are still in the hands of colored men. John Brown heard 
of this; he himself was a surveyor, and he would have gone to the 
Adirondacks, or anywhere else, merely to right this wrong. But he 
had another object—he thought that among these men he should 
find coadjutors in his cherished plan. He was not wholly wrong, 
and yet he afterwards learned something more. Such men as he 
needed are not to be found ordinarily; they must be reared. John 
Brown did not merely look for men, therefore; he reared them in 
his sons. During long years of waiting and postponement, he found 
others; but his sons and their friends (the Thompsons) formed the 
nucleus of his force in all his enterprises. What services the women 
of his family may have rendered it is not yet time to tell; but it is 
a satisfaction to think that he was repaid for his early friendship 
to these New York colored men by some valuable aid from freed 
slaves and fugitive slaves at Harper’s Ferry; especially from Danger- 
field Newby, who, poor fellow! had a slave wife and nine slave 
children to fight for, .all within thirty miles of that town. 

To appreciate the character of the family, it is necessary to know 
these things: to understand that they have all been trained from 
childhood on this one principle, and for this one special project; 
taught to believe in it as they believed in their God or their father. 
It has given them a wider perspective than the Adirondacks. Five 
years before, when they first went to Kansas, the father and sons 
had a plan of going to Louisiana, trying the same project, and then 
retreating into Texas with the liberated slaves. Nurtured on it so 
long, for years sacrificing to it all the other objects of life, the 
thought of its failure never crossed their minds; and it is an extra¬ 
ordinary fact that when the disastrous news first came to North 
Elba, the family utterly refused to believe it and were saved from 
suffering by that incredulity till the arrival of the next weekly 
mail. 

I had left the world outside, to raise the latch of this humble 
door amid the mountains: and now my pen falters on the threshold, 
as my steps did then. This house is a home of sacred sorrow. How 
shall we enter it ? Its inmates are bereft and ruined men and women, 
as the world reckons; what can we say to them? Do not shrink; 
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you are not near the world, you are near John Brown’s household. 
“ In the world ye shall have tribulation: but be of good cheer: they 
have overcome the world." 

It had been my privilege to live in the best society all my life— 
namely, that of abolitionists and fugitive slaves. I had seen the most 
eminent persons of the age: several men on whose heads tens of 
thousands of dollars had been set; a black woman, who, after 
escaping from slavery herself, had gone back secretly eight times 
into the jaws of death to bring out persons whom she had never 
seen; and a white man, who, after assisting away fugitives by the 
thousand, had twice been stripped of every dollar of his property 
in fines, and, when taunted by the court, had mildly said, "Friend, 
if thee knows any poor fugitive in need of a breakfast, send him to 
Thomas Garrett’s door." I had known these, and such as these: but 
I had not known the Brawns. Nothing short of knowing them can 
be called a liberal education. Lord Byron could not help clinging to 
Shelley, because he said he was the only person in whom he saw 
anything like disinterested benevolence. He really believed that 
Shelley would give his life for another. Poor Byron! he might well 
have exchanged his wealth, his peerage, and his genius for a brief 
training at North Elba, 

Let me pause a moment, and enumerate the members of the 
family. John Brown was bom in 1800 and his wife in 1816. though 
both might have been supposed older than the ages thus indicated. 
He has had in all twenty children—seven being the offspring of his 
first wife, thirteen of his second. Four of each race are living—eight 
in all. The elder division of the surviving family comprises John 
and Jason, both married, and living in Ohio; Owen, unmarried, who 
escaped from Harper’s Ferry, and Ruth, the wife of Henry Thomp¬ 
son, who lives on an adjoining farm at North Elba, an intelligent 
and noble woman. The younger division consists of Salmon, aged 
twenty-three, who resides with his young wife in his mother’s 
house, and three unmarried daughters, Anne (sixteen), Sarah (thir¬ 
teen), and Ellen (five). In the same house dwell also the widows of 
the two slain sons—young girls, aged but sixteen and twenty. The 
latter is the sister of Henry Thompson and of the two Thompsons 
who were killed at Harper’s Ferry: they also lived in the same 
vicinity, and one of them also has left a widow. Thus complicated 
and intcrtangled is this genealogy of sorrow. 

All these young men went deliberately from North Elba for no 
other purpose than to join in this enterprise. ’* They could not," 
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they told their mother and their wives. “ live for themselves alone;” 
and so they went. One young wife, less submissive than the others, 
prevailed on her husband to remain; and this is the only reason why 
Salmon Brown survives. Oliver Brown, the youngest son, only 
twenty, wrote back to his wife from Harper’s Ferry in a sort of 
premonition of what was coming, “ If I can do a single good action, 
my life will not have been all a failure.” 

Having had the honor of Captain Brown's acquaintance for some 
years, I was admitted into the confidence of the family, though I 
could see them observing me somewhat suspiciously as I approached 
the door. Everything that was said of the absent father and husband 
bore testimony to the same simple, upright character. Though they 
had been much separated from him for the last few years, they all 
felt it to be a necessary absence, and had not only no complaint to 
make, but cordially approved it. Mrs. Brown had been always the 
sharer of his plans. “ Her husband always believed." she said. “ that 
he was to be an instrument in the hands of Providence, and she 
believed it too. ” This plan had occupied his thoughts and prayers 
for twenty years." " Many a night he had lain awake and prayed 
concerning it." "Even now,” she did not doubt, "he felt satisfied 
because he thought it would be overruled by Providence for the 
best." "For herself." she said, "she had always prayed that her 
husband might be killed in fight rather than fall alive into the hands 
of slaveholders: but she could not regret it now. in view of the noble 
words of freedom which it had been his privilege to utter." When, 
the next day, on the railway. I was compelled to put into her hands 
the newspaper containing the death warrant of her husband, I felt 
no fears of her exposing herself to observation by any undue excite¬ 
ment. She read it. and then the tall, strong woman bent her head 
for a few minutes on the back of the seat before us; then she raised 
it, and spoke calmly as before. 

1 thought that I had learned the lesson once for all in Kansas, 
which no one ever learns from books of history alone, of the readi¬ 
ness with which danger and death fit into the ordinary grooves of 
daily life, so that on the day of a battle, for instance, all may go on 
as usual,—breakfast and dinner are provided, children cared for, and 
all external existence has the same smoothness that one observes 
at Niagara, ju.st above the American Fall; but it impressed me anew 
on visiting this household at this time. Here was a family out of 
which four young men had within a fortnight been killed. I say 
nothing of a father under sentence of death, and a brother fleeing 
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for his life, but only speak of those killed. Now that word “ killed ” 
is a word which one hardly cares to mention in a mourning house¬ 
hold circle, even under all mitigating circumstances, when sad 
unavailing kisses and tender funeral rites have softened the last 
memories: how much less here, then, where it suggested not merely 
wounds and terror, and agony, bur also cofiinless graves in a hostile 
land, and the last ignominy of the dissecting-room. 

Yet there was not one of that family who could not pronounce 
that awful word with perfect quietness: never, of course, lightly, but 
always quietly. For instance, as I sat that evening, with the women 
busily sewing around me, preparing the mother for her sudden 
departure with me on the morrow, some daguerreotypes were 
brought out to show me and some one said, " This is Oliver, one of 
those who were killed at Harper’s Ferry.*' 1 glanced up sidelong at 
the young, fair-haired girl, who sat near me by the little table a 
wife at fifteen, a widow at sixteen; and this was her husband, and 
he was killed. As the words were spoken in her hearing, not a muscle 
quivered, and her finger did not tremble as she drew the thread. 
Her life had become too real to leave room for wincing at mere 
words. She had lived through, beyond the word, to the sterner fact, 
and having confronted that, language was an empty shell. To the 
Browns, killing means simply dying—nothing more: one gate into 
heaven, and that one a good deal frequented by their family; that 

is all. 

There was no hardness about all this, no mere stoicism of will: 
only God had inured them to the realities of things. They were not 
supported by any notions of worldly honor or applause, nor by 
that chilly reflection of it, the hope of future fame. In conversing 
with the different members of this family, I cannot recall a single 
instance of any heroics of that description. There, in that secluded 
home among the mountains, what have they to do with the world s 
opinion, even now, still less next century? You remember Carlyle 
and his Frenchman, to whom he was endeavoring to expound the 
Scottish Covenanters. "These poor, persecuted people,” said Car¬ 
lyle,—" they made their appeal.” " Yes," interrupted the Frenchman, 
” they appealed to posterity, no doubt.” “ Not a bit of it, quoth 
Carlyle,—“they appealed to the Eternal God! ” So with these vvhom 
I visited. I was the first person who had penetrated their solitude 
from the outer world since the thunderbolt had fallen. Do not 
imagine that they asked. What is the world saying of us? Will 
justice be done to the memory of our martyrs? Will men build the 

F 
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tombs of the prophets? Will the great thinkers of the age affirm 
that our father " makes the gallows glorious like the cross ?" Not 
at all; they asked but one question after I had told them how little 
hope there was of acquittal or rescue. “ Does it seem as if freedom 
were to gain or lose by this?” That was all. Their mother spoke 
the spirit of them all to me, next day, when she said, “ I have had 
thirteen children, and only four are left; but if I am to see the ruin 
of my house, I cannot but hope that Providence may bring out of 
it some benefit to the poor slaves.” 

No; this family works for a higher price than fame. You know it 
is said that in all Wellington's dispatches you never meet with the 
word Glory; it is always Duty. In Napoleon's you never meet with 
the word Duty; it is always Glory. The race of John Brown is of the 
Wellington type. Principle is the word I brought away with me as 
most familiar in their vocabulary. That is their standard of classifi¬ 
cation, A man may be brave, ardent, generous; no matter—if he is 
not all this from principle, it is nothing. The daughters, who knew 
all the Harper’s Ferry men, had no confidence in Cook because " he 
was not a man of principle." They would trust Stevens round the 
world, because '* he was a man of principle." " He tries the hardest 
to be good, " said Annie Brown, in her simple way, "of any man I 
ever saw." 

It is pleasant to add that this same brave-hearted girl, who had 
known most of her father's associates, recognized them all but Cook 
as being men of principle. " People are surprised," she said, " at 
father’s daring to invade Virginia with only twenty-three men: but 
I think if they knew what sort of men they were, there would be 
less surprise. I never saw such men." 

And it pleases me to remember that since this visit, on the day 
of execution, while our Worcester bells were tolling their melan¬ 
choly refrain. 1 took from the post-office a letter from this same 
young girl, expressing pity and sorrow for the recreant Cook, and 
uttering the hope that allowances might be made for his conduct, 
" though she could not justify it." And on the same day I read that 
infuriated letter of Mrs. Mahala Doyle—a letter which common 
charity bids us suppose a forgery, uttering fiendish revenge in regard 
to a man against whom, by her own showing, there is not one particle 
of evidence to identify him with her wrongs.”'^ Nothing impressed me 
more in my visit to the Brown family, and in subsequent correspon- 

-•i Mri. Doyle’s husband and i^o sons were amoni; ihc five slain in ihc Poiiawatomic kiUtntfs* Al« 
ihoueh John Brown did noi cominil any of ihc kitlinss him»ctf» he did lead and direct the men 
who did them. 
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dence with them, than the utter absence of the slightest vindictive 
spirit, even in words. 

The children spoke of their father as a person of absolute recti¬ 
tude, thoughtful kindness, unfailing foresight, and inexhaustible 
activity. On his flying visits to the farm, every moment was used: he 
was “up at three a.m.. seeing to everything himself “ providing for 
everything, and giving heed to the minutest points. It was evident 
that some of the older ones had stood a little in awe of him in their 
childish years. “We boys felt a little pleased sometimes, after all." 
said the son, “ when father left the farm for a few days.” ” We girls 
never did,” said the married daughter, reproachfully, the tears gush¬ 
ing to her eyes. "Well,” said the brother, repenting, “we were 
always glad to see the old man come back again; for if we did 
get more holidays in his absence, we always missed him. 

Those dramatic points of character in him, which will of course 
make him the favorite hero of all American romance hereafter, are 
nowhere appreciated more fully than in his own family. In the midst 
of all their sorrow, their strong and healthy hearts could enjoy the 
record of his conversations with the Virginians, and applaud the 
keen, wise, simple answers which 1 read to them, selecting here and 
there from the ample file of newspapers 1 carried with me. When, for 
instance. I read the inquiry, " Did you go out under the auspices of 
the Emigrant Aid Society?” and the answer. "No, sir; I went out 
under the auspices of John Brown,” three voices eagerly burst in 
with, “That's true,” and "That’s so.” And when it was related that 
the young Virginia volunteer taxed him with want of military 
foresight in bringing so small a party to conquer Virginia, and the 
veteran imperturbably informed the young man that probably their 
views on military matters would materially differ, there was a 
general delighted chorus of, "That sounds just like father.” And his 
sublimer expressions of faith and self-devotion produced no excite¬ 
ment or surprise among them,—since they knew in advance all 
which we now know of him—and these things only elicited, at 
times, a half-stifled sigh as they reflected that they might never hear 
that beloved voice again. 

References to their father were constant. This book he brought 
them: the one sitting-room had been plastered with the last money 
he sent; that desk, that gun. were his: this was his daguerrotype; 
and at last the rosy little Ellen brought me, with reverent hands, 
her prize treasure. It was a morocco case, inclosing a small Bible: 
and in the beginning, written in the plain, legible hand I knew so 
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well, the following inscription, which would alone (in its touching 
simplicity) have been worthy the pilgrimage to North Elba to see. 

This Bible, presented to my dearly beloved daughter Ellen 
Brown, is not intended for common use, but to be carefully pre¬ 
served for her and by her, in remembrance of her father (of whose 
care and attentions she was deprived in her infancy), he being 
absent in the territory of Kansas from the summer of 1855, 

May the Holy Spirit of God incline your heart, in earliest child¬ 
hood, " to receive the truth in the love of it/’ and to form your 
thoughts, words, and actions by its wise and holy precepts, is my 
best wish and most earnest prayer to Him in whose care I 
leave you. Amen. 

From your affectionate father, 
John Brown. 

April 2, 1857. 

This is dated two years ago: but the principles which dictated it 
were permanent. Almost on the eve of his last battle, October i, 
1859, he wrote home to his daughter Anne, in a letter which I saw, 
" Anne, I want you first of all to become a sincere, humble, and 
consistent Christian, and then [this is characteristic], to acquire good 
and efficient business habits. Save this to remember your father by, 
Anne. God Almighty bless and save you all.” 

John Brown is almost the only radical abolitionist 1 have ever 
known who was not more or less radical in religious matters also. 
His theology was Puritan, like his practice; and accustomed as we 
now are to see Puritan doctrines and Puritan virtues separately 
exhibited, it seems quite strange to behold them combined in one 
person again. He and his wife were regular communicants of the 
Presbyterian church: but it tried his soul to see the juvenile clerical 
gentlemen who came into the pulpits up that way, and dared to 
call themselves Presbyterians^®—preachers of the gospel with all the 
hard applications left out. Since they had lived in North Elba, his 
wife said, but twice had the slave been mentioned in the Sunday 
services, and she had great doubts about the propriety of taking part 
in such worship as that. But when the head of the family made his 
visits home from Kansas, he commonly held a Sunday meeting in 
the little church, “ under the auspices of John Brown,” and the Lord 
heard the slave mentioned pretty freely then. 

26 J<>hn Brown was received into the CongregacioiiBl Church at Hudson* Ohio. lii 1816. aod re* 
maineef, at least nominally, a memher of that denraunaiiOR until his death. 
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In speaking of religious opinions, Mrs. Brown mentioned two 
preachers whose sermons her sons liked to read, and whose anti¬ 
slavery principles she enjoyed, though she could not agree with all 
their doctrines." She seemed to regard their positions as essentially 
the same. I need not say who the two are—the thunders of Brooklyn 
and Boston^' acquire much the same sound as they roll up among the 
echoes of the Adirondacks. 

In respect to politics, Mrs. Brown told me that her husband had 
taken little interest in them since the election of Jackson, because he 
thought that politics merely followed the condition of public senti¬ 
ment on the slavery question, and that this public sentiment was 
mainly created by actual collisions between slavery and freedom. 
Such, at least, was the view which I was led to attribute to him, by 
combining this fact which she mentioned with my own personal 
knowledge of his opinions. He had an almost exaggerated aversion to 
words and speeches, and a profound conviction of the importance 
of bringing all questions to a direct issue, and subjecting every 
theory to the test of practical application. 

I did not, of course, insult Mrs. Brown by any reference to that 
most shallow charge of insanity against her husband, which some 
even of his friends have, with what seems most cruel kindness, 
encouraged,—thereby doing their best to degrade one of the age’s 
prime heroes into a mere monomaniac,—but it may be well to 
record that she spoke of it with surprise, and said that if her husband 
were insane, he had been consistent in his insanity from the very 
first moment she knew him. 

Now that all is over, and we appear to have decided, for the 
i^ot to employ any carnal weapons, such as steel or iron, 
for the rescue of John Brown, but only to use the safer metals of 
gold and silver for the aid of his family, it may be natural for those 
who read this narrative to ask. What is the pecuniary condition of 
this household? It is hard to answer, because the whole standard is 
different, as to such matters, in North Elba and Ma.ssachusetts. The 
ordinary condition of the Brown family may be stated as follows: 
They own the farm, such as it is. without incumbrance, except so 
far as unfelled forest constitutes one. They have ordinarily enough 
to eat of what the farm yields, namely, bread and potatoes, pork 
and mutton—not any great abundance of these, but ordinarily 
enough. They have ordinarily enough to wear, at least of woolen 
clothing, spun by themselves. And they have absolutely no money. 


Henry WnrO Bccchcr and TbcotSorc Parker. 
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When I say this i do not merely mean that they have no superfluous 
cash to go shopping with, but I mean almost literally that they have 
none. For nearly a whole winter, Mrs. Brown said, they had no 
money with which to pay postage, except a tiny treasury which the 
younger girls had earned for that express object, during the previous 
summer, by picking berries for a neighbor three miles off. 

The reason of these privations simply was, that it cost money to 
live in Kansas in “ adherence to the cause of freedom" (see the 
tombstone inscription), but not so much to live at North Elba; and 
therefore the women must stint themselves that the men might con¬ 
tinue their Kansas work. When the father came upon his visits he 
never came empty-handed, but brought a little money, some plain 
household stores, flour, sugar, rice, salt fish; tea and coffee they 
do not use. But what their standard of expense is may be seen from 
the fact that Mrs. Brown seemed to speak as if her youngest widowed 
daughter were not totally and absolutely destitute, because her 
husband had left a property of five sheep, which would belong to 
her. These sheep. I found on inquiry, were worth, at that place and 
season, two dollars apiece: a child of sixteen, left a widow in the 
world, with an estate amounting to ten dollars! The immediate 
financial anxieties of Mrs. Brown herself seemed chiefly to relate to 
a certain formidable tax bill due at New Year's time: if they could 
only weather that, all was clear for the immediate future. How 
much was it, 1 asked, rather surprised that that wild country should 
produce a high rate of taxation. It was from eight to ten dollars, she 
gravely said: and she had put by ten dollars for the purpose, but had 
had occasion to lend most of it to a poor black woman, with no 
great hope of repayment. And one of the first things done by her 
husband, on recovering his money in Virginia, was to send her. 
through me. fifteen dollars, to make sure of that tax bill 

1 see. on looking back, how bare and inexpressive this hasty narra¬ 
tive is: but I could not bear to suffer such a privilege as this visit to 
pass away unrecorded. I .spent but one night at the hou.se. and drove 
away with Mrs. Brown, in the early frosty morning, from that 
breezy mountain home, which her husband loved (as one of them 
told me) “ because he seemed to think there was something romantic 
in that kind of scenery." There was, indeed, always a sort of thrill 
in John Brown’s voice when he spoke of mountains. I shall never 
forget the quiet way in which he once told me that "God had 
established the Alleghany Mountains from the foundation of the 
world that they might one day be a refuge for fugitive slaves." I did 
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not then know that his own home was among the Adirondacks. 

Just before we went, I remember, I said something or other to 
Salmon Brown about the sacrifices of their family: and he looked 
up in a quiet, manly way, which I shall never forget, and said briefly, 
" I sometimes think that is what we came into the world for—to 
make sacrifices." And I know that the murmuring echo of those 
words went with me all that day. as we came down from the moun¬ 
tains, and out through the iron gorge: and it seemed to me that any 
one must be very unworthy the society I had been permitted to 
enter who did not come forth from it a wiser and a better man. 


This letter was WTitten by George B. Gill to Richard J. Hinton. John 
Brown’s biographer. In May, 1858, at John Brown's constitutional convention, 
in Chatham, Canada. Gill had been appointed Secretary of the Treasury for 
the provisional government. In the winter of i858-5’9, he was one of the 
band that accompanied Brown on the foray into Missouri, in which eleven 
slaves were liberated and brought to Canada. Gill refused, however, in 
August, 1859. to join Brown at Harpers Ferry. 


Milan. Sumner Co,, Kan. 

July 7 1893 

My dear friend; 

It seems that all great men have their foibles or what we in our 
differance from them call their weaknesses. In our intimacy we find 
the vulnerable points, hence " A man is never a hero to his valet." 
And I am about to give you an expres.sion of truthfulness which I 
have never given to any one yet. 

The great father of his country was not personally a loveable man. 
but an aristocrat in all that the title can claim where it implies 
selfishness and intolerance. Men to make their marks in the world 
must have some leading characteristic, prominent either in its great 
strength or its great weakness. I admit that 1 am sadly deficient as a 
god or hero worshiper. I cannot avoid the feeling that men have 
their merits or demerits without any volition of their own. We may 
love one for his pretty attractiveness, and abhor another for his 
repulsiveness, yet neither the one or the other is responsible for 
these divergent ways. Egotism, love of approbation, love of adven¬ 
ture, love of command and many personal characteristics coupled 
with firmness, combativeness, destructiveness and sometimes vin¬ 
dictiveness may prompt us to act. TTiesc promptings whatever they 
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may be come from a source which we did not originate and are as 
natural to our being as the flow of blood in our veins, hence we 
merit neither praise or blame for our acts, and the man who may 
do his fellows or the world the most good may be far from the 
goody goody kind but may be personaly absolutely offensive. 

My intimate acquaintance \vith Brown demonstrated to me that 
he was very human. The angel wings were so dim and shadowy as to 
be almost imseen, very superstitious, very selfish and very intolerant 
with great self esteem. His immense egotism coupled with love of 
approbation and his god idea begot in him a feeling that he vvas the 
Moses that was to lead the Exodus of the colored people from their 
southern taskmasters. Brooding on this, in time he believed that he 
was Gods chosen instrument, and the only one, and that whatever 
methods he used, God would be his guard and shield, rendering the 
most illogical movements into a grand success. Other ways than his 
own, other men than himself were not awarded one iota of credit 
from him. When the colored people would designate him as the 
second Moses, which they frequently did, it would elate him through 
and through. He could not brook a rival. At first he was very fond of 
Montgomery ,28 but when he found that Montgomery had thoughts 
of his own and could not be dictated to, why he loved him no 
longer. Montgomery Lane*® and all other leaders went down before 
his imperial self. He was intolerant in little things, and in little ways, 
for instance his drink was tea, others wanted coffee. He would 
wrangle and compel them to drink tea or nothing as he was cook 
and would not make coffee for them. 1 had it from Owen in a quiet 
way, and from other sources in quite a loud way, that in his family 
his methods were of the most arbitrary kind. The row that he raised 
in the Masonic fraternity was most probably a resultant of his 
imperial egotism. I have known Stevens to sometimes raise merry 
hell when the old man would get too dictatorial. He was iron and 
had neither sympathy or feeling for the timid and weak of will. 
Notwithstanding claims to the contrary, he was essentualy vindic¬ 
tive in his nature. Just before we left Kansas during a trip that 
Brown and myself were some days away from the rest, the boys 
arrested a man (I think by the name of Jackson). Montgomery gave 
him a trial and he was released by general consent as not meriting 
punishment. When we returned Brown was furious because the man 
had not been shot. His Calvinism and general organism would have 


28 Moniaomcry. a Free-State ffuerrUU IcadCT in Kansas. 

Jam^s H. Lane, a Free-State politician and gaerrllla leader In Kansas. 
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treated Servetus as Calvin did. I cannot now recall an instance in 
which he gave to another the unstinted and unqualified praise that 
you and I would give. 

And yet this very concentration in self commanded the grand 
advance on American slavery. It bearded the lion in his den, the 
monster in his home and in the end vindicated an apparent absurd 
assault by accelerating the forces which in the end gave success. I 
still feel that Brown “ builded wiser than he knew/’ The dream 
which peopled the mountains with dusky freemen and created an 
army all his own, led as only a Moses could lead, sustained as only 
a God could sustain, ended only in a dreamless sleep yet the wave 
moved on upon whose bloody crest the slave rode to freedom. 

It seems harsh and cruel in me to tell you of Browns individuality 
as I have told you, yet it seemed to me that you, perhaps the last 
writer on the theme, should know all, whether it be of any use to 
you or not. 

The men in the ranks are too often forgotten in the adulation we 
give the leaders. Browns memor>' will never be as sacred a thing to 
me as the memory of some who fell with him. for there were some 
of these whose aspirations were only for others, whose dreams and 
hopes and loves never centered In self, and whose devotion to friends 
or cause led them to the deaths that only martyrs and heroes find. 

You are the only one that ! have ever mentioned these things to, 
and will be the last. 

You and I, almost the last links in the chain, and knowing human 
nature as we do, can never expect to clothe our heroes with the 
beauty and goodness of mythical angels. Yet henceforth as in the 
past I’ll remember only his or their goodness. Your men will record 
their virtues. May the lines live when Thermopylaes myth or Tells 
romance will be covered by the dust of centuries, and the fable of 
the Moses of the Nile will have been forgotten. In all the years to 
come men will read the story of how these heroes gave their lives 
for the freedom of a people not their own, when they them.selves 
were free. 

Some two weeks ago I sent you a package by expre.ss. 1 have not 
heard from you since. We are expecting "The Strip to open the 
i^lh of Sep. and hope to get claims for self and boys. We will prob¬ 
ably not have to go more than from twenty to fifty miles from here. 
Please keep your eye open for some one who will give me some 


OicTokce Strip in Oklahoma where Irt Che famoua of the runs ** for homesteads 

was made when that aection was opened for bomeaieadl/iff. 
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money in exchange for that knife or for my commission. It seems 
like a sacrilege but our crop is very short and we will need money 
so badly. If we should succeed in getting good claims three hundred 
dollars would make me rich. 1 have so far done no work this season. 

Yours as ever 

Geo[rge] B. Gill 


This account of an interview with the wife of Judge Thomas Russell (one 
of the most highly respected and influential citizens of Boston during the 
years preceding and following the Civil War), was written by Katherine 
Mayo, and appeared in the New York Evening Post on October 23, 19^ 
Miss Mayo was then a reporter for the Evening Post and was also serving 
as secretary and research assistant to Oswald Garrison Villard, helping him 
to gather material for his biography of John Brown. She later became a 
well-known author in her own right. 

BROWN IN HIDING AND IN JAIL 

Katherine Mayo 

When Capt. John Brown came out of Kansas in the late fall of 
1856, his name walked before him. As a free-lance leader in the wars 
between the anti-slavery and pro-slavery factions then wrangling 
over the new Territor)'" as debatable ground, his deeds of arms had 
become almost famous. And when, early in the new y^^G 
appeared in Boston in search of friends and means to sustain him in 
further aggressions of the old stripe, he found his welcome read>\ 
Men of conservative mind and practical habits somewhat inclined, 
it is true, to look askance at his mysterious, lawless, and violent 
methods, while attracted by his rugged honesty and his picturesque 
career. But to a little group of extreme radical Abolitionists his 
appeal was sovereign. Naming him the “Old Covenanter, the 
"border chieftain,” their “Roundhead hero," they united to his 
support with word and purse. Gerrit Smith, Dr. S. G. Howe. Theodore 
Parker, George Luther Stearns, F. B. Sanborn, and T. W. Higginson 
found a centre of sympathy and effort in their common admiration; 
and if this was not made known to all their world, it was because 
Brown’s past record and future plans alike demanded cover for pros¬ 
perity. If the old man's views were warlike, and his acts matched 
to his views, he met scant check at the hands of his friends. When, 
in April. 1857, he was compelled to go into eclipse for a space, to 
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escape the assiduities of a United States marshal from Kansas, it was 
Theodore Parker who wrote to Brown's immediate protector a fiery 
message of thinly veiled advice: “ If I were in his [Brown’s] position, 
I should shoot dead any man who attempted to arrest me." And 
such, it may fairly be said, was the general spirit of the group. 

This period of hiding. ' to let the track get cold." Brown spent in 
Boston, in the house of the late Hon. Thomas Russell, then judge of 
the Superior Court of Massachusetts and later United Stales minister 
to Caracas. In his whole-hearted shielding of the hunted man. Judge 
Russell had the skilful co-operation of his beautiful, witty, and 
charming young wife. And when, in the working out of his tragic 
fate, John Brown lay, wounded and imprisoned in a hostile land, 
under sentence of death, these two alone of all the Boston friends 
dared to visit him. 

The following is Mrs. Russell’s narrative, as recently given, in her 
home near Boston to a representative of the Evening Pose: 

" One day my husband said to me, ‘ John Brown is coming to stay 
with us for a week.’ 'Very well,’ said 1, and was ready to receive 
him when he presently arrived alone. 

" ‘ You would like to see your room at once, would you not? ‘ 1 
asked, as soon as we had exchanged greetings. I had never met John 
Brown before, but I felt that he must be anxious, hunted as he was, 
to learn the lay of the land' in his new quarters, and what safety 
they offered from the sheriff’s pursuit. So I led him, myself, up the 
two flights to his room. 

" ‘ There,’ said I. ' you can barricade the door with all of the furni¬ 
ture if you like, and if there is not enough of it here, we will bring 
in as much more as you want.’ 

A WEEK'S REFUGE 

" Our house was chosen as a refuge because no one would have 
dreamed of looking for Brown therein. It was in Hudson Street, an 
inconspicuous locality, and my husband never figured before the 
public as prominent in the Abolitionist ranks. His policy was to 
remain as far as possible unknown in his work for the cause, in 
order to enjoy greater freedom for action. They had nicknamed him 
‘ The Stormy Petrel,' because, they said, whenever he did appear 
trouble was surely brewing. 
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“ John Brown stayed with us a week, keeping his room almost al¬ 
ways, except at meal time, and never coming down unless one of us 
went up to fetch him. He proved a most amiable guest, and when he 
left I missed him greatly. During his whole visit I waited on the 
front door myself, lest by chance some enemy should find the trail 
and should elicit from a servant an identifying word. That the ser¬ 
vants themselves should suspect nothing was, of course, as desirable 
as it was difficult to maintain. In this respect my persistent waiting 
on the door had its dangerous side: yet I was shielded by the fact 
that their rooms were on the floor below and they not over alacri- 

tous to hasten upstairs in answer to the bell. 

" The first time that I went up to call John Brown, 1 thought he 
would never open his door. Nothing ensued but an interminable 

sound of the dragging of furniture. 

“' I have been finding the best way to barricade, he remarked, 

when he appeared at last. ‘ I shall never be taken alive, you know. 

And I should hate to spoil your carpet.’ 

‘ You may burn the house down, if you want 10 / 1 exclaimed. 

He laughed his silent laugh. ' No. my dear. 1 shall not do that. 


KEEN SENSE OF HUMOR 

" He had the keenest possible sense of humor, and never missed 
the point of a joke or of a situation. Negroes’ long words, exaggera¬ 
tion, and grandiloquence afforded him endless amusement, as did 
pretcntiousnes.s of any sort: and he was very quick to see the ridicu¬ 
lous in people’s assumption of greater grandeur than that to which 

they were born. 

'■ He was acute in observing the quality of spoken English, and 
would often show himself highly diverted by the blunders of un¬ 
educated tongues. He himself spoke somewhat rustically, but his 
phrases were well formed, his words well chosen, and his construc¬ 
tion always forcible and direct. When he laughed he made not the 
slightest sound, not even a whisper or an intake of breath: but he 
shook all over and laughed violently. It was the most curious thing 
imaginable to see him, in utter silence, rock and quake with mirth. 

■■ One evening he and I alone were sitting together in our parlor. 
Suddenly he drew from one boot a long, evil-looking knife. Then, 
from the other boot, he extracted two smaller knives. Then he pro¬ 
duced a big pistol, and a smaller one. He looked at me doubtfully: I 
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think he had a third somewhere concealed about him, but felt it 
unadvisable to resort, in my presence, to the measures necessary to 
get at it. Then he drew all the charges from the barrels and solemnly 
deposited them in the palms of my hands, filling both with car¬ 
tridges. I was paralyzed with fear of the things. 

■■'Now. don’t be awk’ard.' said he, 'don’t tremble, or they will 
all fire off! ’ 

'■ I sat stiff with fright, while he solemnly blew down the barrels, 
looked at the locks, examined the blades of his knives, and finally 
reloaded the firearms. I think he really, seriously, wished to make 
sure that his defences were in good condition; also, it amused him 
to see the effect upon me. 

‘■‘You haven’t had this in your parlor before, have you?’ he 
remarked at last. 

“ One night at supper, when there was syrup on the table, he pre¬ 
ferred it to butter or sugar for their several uses. On my observing 
it, he remarked that 1 would not be much struck with that small 
matter did I know of some of the things that life in the wilds led 
men to eat. And thereafter he persisted in gravely mentioning, from 
time to time, unspeakable articles upon which he said he had dined 
—joints and toes of creatures that surely no human being ever 
tasted. 

“ When the time came for his leave-taking, his safe departure was 
managed in this way : There was to be a dance on a certain night. 
Those of my husband's friends in the .secret of John Brown’s where¬ 
abouts would take pains to ask, at conspicuous moments and in 
general hearing, for some days before, ' Will you do this, or that,’ 
on the night in question. * No.' my husband would reply. 'I have 

promised to take my wife to Mrs. -’s dance'; and so on, again 

and again, to establish the impression. When the night came I went 
to the dance alone, telling every one there that my husband had 
been delayed, but would appear directly. Meantime, he spirited John 
Brown to the station, watched his train depart, and so came on to 
the dance, not late enough to attract notice. 

“ It was in the spring of 1859 that I next .saw Capt. Brown, and 
in our house once more. On this visit it was that he brought a 
present of maple sugar to our little daughter Minnie, and held her, 
standing, on his outstretched palm. * Now,' said he, ’ when you are a 
young lady and 1 am hanged, you can .say that you stood on the 
hand of Old Brown.' 
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AFTER SENTENCE 


“ A few months later, when our third and last meeting occurred, 
this laughing, tragic prophecy had drawn close upon fulfilment. The 
Harper’s Ferry raid had come to its bloody end: the trial of the sur¬ 
vivors was in progress: and my husband determined to go to Virginia 
to offer Capt, Brown his professional advice and his sympathy as a 

friend. I would not let him go alone. 

- Arriving in Charlestown, we went at once to the hotel, where 
my husband left me, and himself proceeded straight to the court. He 
arrived just in time to hear sentence pronounced. . . . After an 
interval we were allowed to go to the fail. It proved to be simply a 
good, old-fashioned dwelling-house, and the cell one of its large 
rooms. Within, on a cot, lay Capt. Brown, looking as calm, rugged, 
and comfortable as ever. He rose to receive us. His lips trembled a 
little as he looked at me, and he said, very softly: ' Oh, my dear, this 
is no place for you! ’ He asked our pardon for lying down again. 

" Now, before we left home, my husband had said to me: Take 
your scissors and needle and thimble, and some black thread. He 
will need mending, and you know how he loves neatness.' Excellent 
advice, as the event proved: for Capt. Brown’s coat, that in which 
he had been taken, was all tom and cut and stained vvith mud and 

blood. 

“ ‘ Wouldn’t you like to have this put right? ’ I asked him. 

•* ■ Oh. my dear, do you think you could sew these buttons on ? ’ 
The buttons were hanging. * And wouldn’t you like it cleaned? I 

went on. . , 

His face brightened. ‘ But that isn’t possible, is it?' ‘ I can do it. 


1 replied: and he laughed. 

Loitering around an opening that had once been a door, but 
which had been partly closed up and was now neither door nor 
window, stood a poor white, who had idled there, very obnoxiously, 
from the first. 1 walked over to this aperture with the coat. ‘Take 
that; 1 told the man, ‘ and clean it. and bring it back in ten minutes.’ 

“ ‘ Yes, ma’am and he hurried away. When he returned with it, 
an hour later, it was marvelously clean, wonderfully clean, and he 
must have worked hard to accomplisli it so quickly. 

"Mr. Avis (the jailer) behaved like a gentleman. As soon as we 
entered he left the cell, retiring quite out of earshot, although we 
should have had to pass him in leaving the jail; and so he remained. 
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beyond hearing, during all our visit. But when we had been there 
perhaps two hours Capt. Brown himself spoke to the jailer, saying, 
in chat measured, deliberate way so entirely his own : 

Have you any objection to my writing to my wife to tell her 
that I am to be hanged on the 2 d of December at noon? ' 

“ ‘ Certainly not, Mr. Brown,' answered the jailer. 

That query, so cool and slow, was Brown himself. I walked over 
and spoke to Stevens (Brown’s young lieutenant, shot in the raid), 
who lay on the other cot. I can see yet the beautiful, sweet smile 
with which he said, when I asked if I could do anything for him: 

‘ It is too late now.' He was so terribly wounded that it seemed 
scarcely possible that he could live another day. 


IT HAD GONE WRONG 

I did not talk about the raid with Capt. Brown. 1 had never sym¬ 
pathized with his ideas on such subjects, and had alway.s avoided 
them in our conversations. But 1 loved John Brown. To my husband 
he said but little of the raid, yet in that little it was evident that 
something had gone very wrong—that something had been done 
that he had expressly forbidden, or which was against his will. He 
had no fondness for Fred Douglass. Once 1 heard him say to my hus¬ 
band, of some defeated plan, some great opportunity lost. ‘ That we 
owe to the famous Mr. Frederick Douglass! ' and he shut his mouth 
in a way he had when he thought no good. 

“ In all our talk he had been the farthest possible removed from 
showing any approach to self-commiseration, or to any quarrel 
with fate. He was calm and at peace, and earnestly desired to main¬ 
tain that mind, with unshaken self-control, to the end. Of his sons 
who fell in the raid he said one thing only: ‘ I have seen my two 
boys killed, and,’ he added, in his very measured, quiet fashion, ‘ not 
gently killed.' 

"At last we had to take our leave. 1 kissed him. weeping. His 
mouth trembled, ever so little, but he merely said ; ‘ Now, go.’ I 
went out and down the street in tears to the hotel, and we took the 
next train homeward, 

" At the station Co). Lewis Washington (one of the principal 
gentlemen of the region, who had been Brown's prisoner during the 
raid) came and spoke to me. We walked up and down the platform 
together while awaiting the train—and a dear old gentleman he was. 
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He questioned me very closely. ‘ Why,' asked he,' do you like such 

a miserable man? ’ . i i j 

*'' I think you are a very bad Southerner, sir, to speak so to a laay 

of her friends.’ , .« . u ^ 

“ He considered, and thought the point perhaps just. But why, 

he persisted.' did he come to your house, as you say? ^ 

“ ‘ To bring maple sugar to my children.* 

believe you are only a spoiled child> after all. You would 
better come home with me. My wife will be delighted to see you. 
Moreover, he meant it. 

I had assured him that 1 had no knowledge, part, or sympathy 
as to slave-takings, insurrections, or raids, and that I had merely 
come to see my friend in prison. He accepted my assurance, yet. 
despite himself, some little doubt remained in his mind, for as our 
train left, he said: ‘ I am not certain that 1 do right in letting you 
go.’ Before we had been two hours away, the mail brought a letter 
from a Mrs. Russell, containing $50 for Brown. The inference was 
that she was a former as well as a present supporter, and th^ she 
and I were one. Great excitement arose over it, and 1 felt very badly 
on account of my dear old colonel. 1 could not bear to have him 
think I would have deceived him, and wrote to him at once to 

explain the facts. .1 • 

My husband, until this day, had never appeared publicly m con¬ 
nection with John Brown, but he had known of Brown’s career and 
had always entertained the most absolute confidence in his integrity, 
high purpose, courage and singleness of heart. John Brown was 
without vanity or personal ambition. He could never have done a 
weak or mean or underhanded deed; nor could he ever have done a 
cruel one unless he felt that some great ulumate good required ^e 
sacrifice John Brown was an idealist. He could form beautiful 
dreams of things, as they should occur, and forthwith go into acDon 
on the basis of those dreams, making no sufficient allowance for 
some things occurring as they should not. John Brown's dreams 
were not always practical. But we loved and trusted John Brown. 
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Osborn Perry Anderson (1830-1872) met John Brown in 1858, accompanied 
him on his raid to Harpers Ferry, and succeeding in escaping. He later 
fought in the Civil War. In A Voice from Harper’s Ferry, Boston, 1861, 
Anderson offers an interesting evaluation of Brown and describes the events 
immediately preceding and following the attack on Harpers Ferry. The 
following selections are from pp. 23-24. 24-25. and 28-29 of his book. 


A VOICE FROM HARPER’S FERRY 

Chapter V 

More Correspondence—My journey to the Ferry 

A Glance at the Family 


1 found all the men concerned in the undertaking on hand when 1 
arrived,except Copeland, Leary and Merriam: and when all had 
collected, a more earnest, fearless, determined company of men it 
would be difficult to get together. There, as at Chatham, I saw the 
same evidence of strong and commanding intellect, high-toned 
morality, and inflexibility of purpose in the men. and a profound 
and holy reverence for God. united to the most comprehensive, 
practical, systematic philanthropy, and undoubted bravery in the 
patriarch leader, brought out to view in lofty grandeur by the 
associations and surroundings of the place and the occasion. 
There was no milk and water sentimentality—no offensive contempt 
for the negro, while working in his cause; the pulsations of each 
and every heart beat in harmony for the suffering and pleading 
slave. 1 thank God that I have been permitted to realize to its 
furthest, fullest extent, the moral, mental, physical, social harmony 
of an Anti-Slavery family, carrying out to the letter the principles of 
its antetype, the Anti-Slavery cause. In John Brown’s house, and in 
John Brown’s presence, men from widely different parts of the 
continent met and united into one company, wherein no hateful 
prejudice dared intrude its ugly self—no ghost of a distinction found 
space to enter. 

At the Kennedy Farm. 


Q 
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Chapter VI 

Life At Kennedy Farm 

To a passer-by. the house and its surroundings presented but 
indifferent attractions. Any log tenement of equal dimensions would 
be as likely to arrest a stray glance. Rough, unsightly, and aged, it 
was only those privileged to enter and tarry for a long time, and 
to penetrate the mysteries of the two rooms it contained kitchen, 
parlor, dining-room below, and the spacious chamber, attic, store¬ 
room, prison, drilling room, comprised in the loft above—who could 

tell how we lived at Kennedy Farm. 

Every morning, when the noble old man was at home, he called 
the family around, read from his Bible, and offered to God most 
fervent and touching supplications for all flesh: and especially 
pathetic were his petitions in behalf of the oppressed. I never heard 
John Brown pray, chat he did not make strong appeals to God for 
the deliverance of the slave. This duty over, the men went to the 
loft, there to remain all the day long: few only could be seen about, 
as the neighbors were watchful and suspicious. It was also important 
to talk but little among ourselves, as visitors to the house might be 
curious. Besides the daughter and daughter-in-law, who superin¬ 
tended the work, some one or other of the men was regularly 
detailed to assist in the cooking, washing, and other domestic work. 
After the ladies left, we did all the work, no one being exempt, 
because of age or official grade in the organization. 

The principal employment of the prisoners, as we severally were 
when compelled to stay in the loft, was to study Forbes’ Manual, 
and to go through a quiet, though rigid drill, under the training of 
Capt. Stevens, at some times. At others, we applied a preparation 
for bi onzing our gun barrels—discussed subjects of reform—related 
our personal history: but when our resources became pretty well 
exhausted, the ennui from confinement, imposed silence, etc., would 
make the men almost desperate. At such times, neither slavery nor 
slaveholders were discussed mincingly. We were, while the ladies 
remained, often relieved of much of the dullness growing out of 
restraint by their kindness. As we could not circulate freely, they 
would bring in wild fruit and flowers from the woods and fields. We 
were well supplied with grapes, paw-paws, chestnuts, and other 
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small fruit, besides bouquets of fall flowers, through their thoughtful 
consideration. 

During the several weeks I remained at the encampment, we were 
under the restraint I write of through the day: but at night, we 
sallied out for a ramble, or to breathe the fresh air and enjoy the 
beautiful solitude of the mountain scenery around, by moonlight. 

Captain Brown loved the fullest expression of opinion from his 
men, and not seldom, when a subject was being severely scrutinized 
by Kagi, Oliver, or others of the party, the old gentleman would be 
one of the most interested and earnest hearers. Frequently his views 
were severely criticized, when no one would be in better spirits 
than himself. He often remarked that it was gratifying to see young 
men grapple with moral and other important questions, and express 
themselves independently; it was evidence of self-sustaining power. 


Chapter VIII 

Council Meetings—Orders Given—The Charge—Etc, 

On Sunday morning. October i6th. Captain Brown arose earlier 
than usual, and called his men down to worship. He read a chapter 
from the Bible, applicable to the condition of the slaves, and our 
duty as their brethren, and then offered up a fervent prayer to God 
to assist in the liberation of the bondmen in that slaveholding land. 
The services were impressive beyond expression. Every man there 
assembled seemed to respond from the depths of his soul, and 
throughout the entire day, a deep solemnity pervaded the place. 
The old man's usually weighty words were invested with more 
than ordinary importance, and the countenance of every man 
reflected the momentous thought that absorbed his attention within. 

After breakfast had been despatched, and the roll called by the 
Captain, a sentinel was posted outside the door, to warn by signal 
if any one should approach, and we listened to preparatory remarks 
to a council meeting to be held that day. At lo o’clock, the council 
was assembled. I was appointed to the Chair, when matters of im¬ 
portance were considered at length. After the council adjourned, 
the Constitution was read for the benefit of the few who had not 
before heard it. and the necessary oaths taken. Men who were to 
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hold military positions in the organization, and who had not 
received commissions before then, had their commissions filled out 
by j. H. Kagi, and gave the required obligations. 

In the afternoon, the eleven orders presented in the next chapter 
were given by the Captain, and were afterwards carried out in 

every particular by the officers and men. 

In the evening, before setting out to the Ferry, he gave his final 
charge, in which he said, among other things:— “And now, gentle¬ 
men, let me impress this one thing upon your minds. You aJi know 
how dear Hie is to you, and how dear your life is to your friends. 
And in remembering that, consider that the lives of others are as 
dear to them as yours are to you. Do not, therefore, take the life 
of any one. if you can possibly avoid it; but if it is necessary to 
take life in order to save your own, then make sure worfc of it. 


John G Rosengnrten, a Northerner, was a director of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad who wandered into H.arpcrs Ferry at the time of the raid, was 
arrested on suspicion of complicity and released in time to witness the 
aftermath ot the raid. The essay in which he described his experience, from 
which the following selection is taken, appeared in the Atlantic Monthly, 

June, i8b£, pp. 7ic*7i7- 


JOHN BROWN’S RAID: HOW 1 GOT INTO IT, 

AND HOW 1 GOT OUT OF IT 

John G. Rosengarten 


1 paid my respects to Governor Wise, and thanked him for my 
release; was introduced to Colonel Lee, (now the Rebel general,) and 
to the officers of the little squad of marines who had carried the 
stronghold of the " invaders/’ as the Governor persistently called 
them. In company with “Porte Crayon.*’ Mr. Strothers, a native of 
that part of Virginia, and well known by his sketches of Southern 
life in “ Harper's Magazine/’ I went to the engine-house, and there 
saw the marks of the desperate defence and of the desperate bravery 
of John Brown and his men. I saw. too, John Brown himself. 
Wounded, bleeding, haggard, and defeated, and expecting death with 
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more or less agony as it was more or less near, John Brown was the 
finest specimen of a man that I ever saw. His great, gaunt form, his 
noble head and face, his iron-gray hair and patriarchal beard, with 
the patient endurance of his own suffering, and his painful anxiety 
for the fate of his sons and the welfare of his men, his reticence 
when jeered at, his readiness to turn away wrath with a kind answer, 
his whole appearance and manner, what he looked, what he said,— 
all impressed me with the deepest sense of reverence, if his being 
likened to anything in history could have made the scene more 
solemn. I should say he was likest to the pictured or the ideal 
representation of a Roundhead Puritan dying for his faith, and 
silently glorying in the sacrifice not only of life, but of all that 
made life dearest to him. His wounded men showed in their patient 
endurance the influence of his example; while the vulgar herd of 
lookers-on, fair representatives of the cowardly militia-men who 
had waited for the little force of regulars to achieve the capture of 
the engine-house and its garrison, were ready to prove their further 
cowardice by maltreating the prisoners. The marines, who atone 
had sacrificed life in the attack, were sturdily bent on guarding them 
from any harsh handling. I turned away sadly from the old man’s 
side, sought and got the information he wanted concerning “ his 
people,” as he called them, and was rewarded with his thanks in a 
few simple words, and in a voice that was as gentle as a woman’s. 
The Governor, as soon as he was told of the condition of the 
prisoners, had them cared for, and. in all his bitterness at their 
doings, never spoke of them in terms other than honorable to him¬ 
self and to them. He persistently praised John Brown for his bravery 
and his endurance; and he was just as firm in declaring him the 
victim of shrewd and designing men, whose schemes he would yet 
fathom. 


In spile of many scenes of noble heroism and devoted bravery in 
legitimate warfare, and in the glorious campaigns of our own 
successful armies, I have never seen any life in death so grand as 
that of John Brown, and to me there is more than an idle refrain in 
the solemn chorus of our advancing hosts,— 

John Brown’s body lies mouldering in the ground. 

As we go marching on! ” 
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F rom a letter dated October 29, 1859. by Salmon P. Chase of Columbus. 

Ohio, at that time Governor of Ohio, to Joseph H. Barrett, editor of the 
Cincinnati Gazette. 

Columbus, Oct. 29, 1859 


To poor old Brown I never contributed any [funds] as far as I 
remember but I was the medium by which late in 1856 a small 
sum was given to him to aid in repelling the threatened invasion. 

Poor old man! How sadly misled by his own imaginations! How 
rash—how mad—how criminal then to stir up insurrection which 
if successful would deluge the land with blood & make void the 
fairest hopes of mankind I And yet how hard to condemn him when 
one remembers the provocation—the unselfish desire to set free the 
oppressed—the bravery—the humanity towards his prisoners which 
defeated his purposes! It is a tragedy which will supply themes for 
novelists & poets for centuries—Men will condemn his act &. pity 
his fate forever. But while pity & condemnation mingle for him 
how stern will be the reprobation which must fall on the grafting of 
public slavery upon Kansas which began it all and then slavery itself 
which underlies it all. 


HOW OLD BROWN TOOK HARPER'S FERRY 

Edmund Clarence Stedman 

1833-1908 

John. Brown in Kansas settled, like a steadfast Yankee 
farmer. 

Brave and godly, with four sons, all stalwart men of might, 

There he spoke aloud for freedom, and the Border-srife 
grew warmer. 

Till the Rangers fired his dwelling, in his absence, in the 
night; 

And Old Brown, 

Osawatomie Brown, 

Came homeward in the morning—to find his house burned 
down. 
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Then he grasped his trusty rifle and boldly fought for 
freedom; 

Smote from border unto border the fierce, invading band; 

And he and his brave boys vowed—so might Heaven help 
and speed ’em!— 

They would save those grand old prairies from the curse 
that blights the land; 

And Old Brown, 

Osawatomie Brown, 

Said. “Boys, the Lord will aid us! ” and he shoved his 
ramrod down. 

And the Lord did aid these men. and they labored day and 
even, 

Saving Kansas from its peril; and their very lives seemed 
charmed. 

Till the ruffians killed one son, in the blessed light of 
Heaven,— 

In cold blood the fellows slew him. as he journeyed all 
unarmed; 

Then Old Brown, 

Osawatomie Brown. 

Shed not a tear, but shut his teeth, and frowned a terrible 
frown! 

Then they seized another brave boy.—not amid the heat 
of battle. 

But in peace, behind his ploughshare.—and they loaded 
him with chains. 

And with pikes, before their horses, even as they goad their 
cattle. 

Drove him cruelly, for their sport, and at last blew out 
his brains; 

Then Old Brown. 

Osawatomie Brown. 

Raised his right hand up to Heaven, calling Heaven’s vengeance 
down. 

And he swore a fearful oath, by the name of the Almighty, 

He would hunt this ravening evil that had scathed and 
torn him so; 
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He would seize it by the vitals; he would crush it day and 
night; he 

Would so pursue its footsteps, so return it blow for blow. 

That Old Brown, 

Osawatomie Brown. 

Should be a name to swear by, in backwoods or in town! 

Then his beard became more grizzled, and his wild blue eye 
grew wilder. 

And more sharply curved his hawk's-nose, snuffing battle 
from afar; 

And he and the two boys left, though the Kansas strife 
waxed milder. 

Grew more sullen, till was over the bloody Border War, 

And Old Brown. 

Osawatomie Brown. 

Had gone crazy, as they reckoned by his fearful glare and 
frown. 

So he left the plains of Kansas and their bitter woes behind 
him. 

Slipt off into Virginia, where the statesmen all are 
born. 

Hired a farm by Harper's Ferry, and no one knew where to 
find him. 

Or whether he’d turned parson, or was jacketed and 
shorn; 

For Old Brown, 

Osawatomie Brown. 

Mad as he was, knew texts enough to wear a parson’s 
gown. 

He bought no ploughs and harrows, spades and shovels, 
and such trifles; 

But quietly to his rancho there came, by every train. 

Boxes full of pikes and pistols, and his well-beloved Sharps 
rifles; 

And eighteen other madmen joined their leader there 
again. 

Says Old Brown. 

Osawatomie Brown. 
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“ Boys, we’ve got an army large enough to march and take 
the town! 

"Take the town, and seize the muskets, free the negroes 
and then arm them; 

Carry the County and the State, ay, and all the potent 
South. 

On their own heads be the slaughter, if their victims rise 
to harm them— 

These Virginians I who believed not. nor would heed 
the warning mouth.” 

Says Old Brown, 

Osawatomie Brown, 

"The world shall see a Republic, or my name is not John 
Brown.” 


’T was the sixteenth of October, on the evening of a 
Sunday: 

"This good work," declared the captain, "shall be on a 
holy night! ” 

It was on a Sunday evening, and before the noon of 
Monday, 

With two sons, and Captain Stephens, fifteen privates— 
black and white. 

Captain Brown, 

Osawatomie Brown, 

Marched across the bridged Potomac, and knocked the sentry 
down; 


Took the guarded armory-building, and the muskets and 
the cannon; 

Captured all the country majors and the colonels, one by 
one: 

.Scared to death each gallant scion of Virginia they ran on. 

And before the noon of Monday. 1 say, the deed was 
done. 

Mad Old Brown, 

Osawatomie Brown. 

With his eighteen other crazy men, went in and took the 
town. 
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Very little noise and bluster, little smell of powder made he; 

It was all done in the midnight, like the Emperor’s coup 
d’etat, 

''Cut the wires! Stop the rail-cars! Hold the streets 
and bridges! " said he. 

Then declared the new Republic, with himself for guiding 
star.—' 

This Old Brown, 

Osawatomie Brown; 

And the bold two thousand citizens ran off and left the town. 

Then was riding and railroading and expressing here and 
thither; 

And the Martinsburg Sharpshooters and the Charlestown 
Volunteers, 

And the Shepherdstown and Winchester Militia hastened 
whither 

Old Brown was said to muster his ten thousand 
grenadiers. 

General Brown! 

Osawatomie Brown! ! 

Behind whose rampant banner all the North was pouring 
down. 

But at last, t is said, some prisoners escaped from Old 
Brown's durance. 

And the effervescent valor of the Chivalry broke out. 

When they learned that nineteen madmen had the marvellous 
assurance— 

Only nineteen—thus to seize the place and drive them 
straight about; 

And Old Brown, 

Osawatomie Brown, 

Found an army come to take him, encamped around the 
town. 

But to storm, with all the forces I have mentioned, was too 
risky; 

So they hurried off to Richmond for the Government 
Marines, 

Tore them from their weeping matrons, fired their souls with 
Bourbon whiskey. 
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Till they battered down Brown’s castle with their ladders 
And machines; 

And Old Brown, 

Osawatomie Brown, 

Received three bayonet stabs, and a cut on his brave old 
crown. 

Tallyho! the old Virginia gentry gather to the baying! 

In they rushed and killed the game, shooting lustily 
away; 

And whene’er they slew a rebel, those who came too late 
for slaying. 

Not to lose a share of glory, fired their bullets in his clav: 

And Old Brown, 

Osawatomie Brown, 

Saw his sons fall dead beside him, and between them laid 
him down. 

How the conquerors wore their laurels; how they hastened 
on the trial; 

How Old Brown was placed, half dying, on the Charlestown 
court-house floor; 

How he spoke his grand oration, in the scorn of all denial: 

What the brave old madman told them,—these are known 
the country o’er, 

“ Hang old Brown, 

' ’ Osawatomie Brown,” 

Said the judge, "and all such rebels! ” with his most judicial 
frown. 

But Virginians, don’t do it! for I tell you that the flagon. 

Filled with blood of Old Brown's offspring, was first 
poured by Southern hands; 

And each drop from Old Brown’s life veins, like the red 
gore of the dragon. 

May spring up a vengeful Fury, hissing through your slave- 
worn lands 1 

And Old Brown. 

Osawatomie Brown, 

May trouble you more than ever, when you’ve nailed his 
coffin down! 


November, 18^9. 
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John Brown first met Theodore Parker in Boston through an introduction 
by Franklin B. Sanborn in January, 1857. Thereafter, Parker became one of 
Brown’s loyal supporters and defended him vigorously after the attack on 
Harpers Ferry. The following letter was written to Francis Jackson, a lawyer 
and leading abolitionist, from Rome. Italy, where Parker was seeking to 
recover from the illness to which he ultimately succumbed. It constitutes 
the best thought-out defense of Brown on logical-philosophical grounds. 
Parker’s basic assumption is that slavery is a social system based ultimately 
on the use of force and terror against the individual slave, whose friends are 
therefore justified in using force to achieve his freedom and to maintain it. 

JOHN BROWN'S EXPEDITION REVIEWED 
IN A LETTER FROM ROME TO 
FRANCIS JACKSON, BOSTON 

Rome, Nov. 24, 1859. 

MY DEAR FRIEND.—I see by a recent telegraph, which the steamer 
of Nov. 2nd brought from Boston, that the court found Capt. Brown 
guilty, and passed sentence upon him. It is said Friday, Dec. 2nd. is 
fixed as the day for hanging him. So long before this reaches you 
my friend will have passed on to the reward of his magnanimous 
public services, and his pure, upright, private life. I am not well 
enough to be the minister to any congregation, least of all to one 
like that which, for so many years, helped my soul while it listened 
to my words. Surely the 28th Congregational Society in Boston 
needs a minister, not half dead, but alive all over; and yet, while 
reading the accounts of the affair at Harper’s Ferry, and of the 
sayings of certain men at Boston, whom you and 1 know only too 
well, I could not help wishing I was at home again to use what poor 
remnant of power is left to me in defence of the True and the 
Right. 

America is rich in able men, in skilful writers, in ready and 
accomplished speakers. But few men dare treat public affairs with 
reference to the great principles of justice, and the American 
Democracy: nay, few with reference to any remote future, or even 
with a comprehensive survey of the present. Our public writers ask 
what effect will this opinion have on the Democratic party, or the 
Republican party; how will it affect the next Presidential election; 
what will the great State of Pennsylvania or Ohio, or New York 
say to it? This is very unfortunate for us all, especially when the 
people have to deal practically, and that speedily, with a question 
concerning the very existence of Democratic institutions in America; 
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for it is not to be denied that we must give up democracy if we 
keep slavery, or give up slavery if we keep democracy. 

I greatly deplore this state of things. Our able men fail to per¬ 
form their natural function, to give valuable instruction and advice 
to the people? and at the same time they debase and degrade them¬ 
selves. The hurrahs and the offices they get are poor compensation 
for falseness to their own consciences. 

In my best estate, I do not pretend to much political wisdom, 
and still less now while sick; but I wish yet to set down a few 
thoughts for your private eye, and, it may be, for the ear of the 
fraternity. They are, at least, the result of long meditation on the 
subject: besides, they are not at all new nor peculiar to me, but 
are a part of the public knowledge of all enlightened men. 

1. A MAN HELD AGAINST HIS WILL AS A SLAVE HAS A NATURAL RIGHT 
TO KILL EVERY ONE WHO SEEKS TO PREVENT HIS ENJOYMENT OF 

LIBERTY. This has long been recognized as a self-evident proposition, 
coming so directly from the primitive instincts of human nature, 
that it neither required proofs nor admitted them. 

2. IT MAY BE A NATURAL DUTY OF THE SLAVE TO DEVELOPS THIS 
NATURAL RIGHT IN A PRACTICAL MANNER, AND ACTUALLY KILL ALL 
THOSE WHO SEEK TO PREVENT HIS ENJOYMENT OF LIBERTY. For if he 

continue patiently in bondage: First, he entails the foulest of curses 
on his children; and, second, he encourages other men to commit the 
crime against nature which he allows his own master to commit. It 
is my duty to preserve my own body from starvation. If I fail thereof 
through sloth, i not only die, but incur the contempt and loathing 
of my acquaintances while I live. It is not less my duty to do all 
that is in my power to preserve my body and soul from slavery; 
and if I submit to that through cowardice, 1 not only become a bond- 
man, and suffer what thraldrom inflicts, but I incur also the con¬ 
tempt and loathing of my acquaintance. Why do freemen scorn 
and despise a slave? Because they think his condition is a sign of 
his cowardice, and believe that he ought to prefer death to bondage. 
The Southerners hold the Africans in great contempt, though 
mothers of their children. Why? Simply because the Africans are 
slaves; that is, because the Africans fail to perform the natural duty 
of securing freedom by killing their oppressors. 

3. THE FREEMAN HAS A NATURAL RIGHT TO HELP THE SLAVES RE¬ 
COVER THF-IR LIBERTY, AND IN THAT ENTERPRISE TO DO FOR THEM 
ALL WHICH THEY HAVE A RIGHT TO DO FOR THEMSELVES. 

This Statement, 1 think, requires no argument or illustration. 
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4 . IT MAY BE A NATURAL DUTY FOR THE FREEMAN TO HELP THE 
SLAVES TO THE ENJOYMENT OF THEIR LIBERTY, AND AS MEANS TO THAT 
END, TO AID THEM IN KILLING ALL SUCH AS OPPOSE THEIR NATURAL 
FREEDOM. 

If you were attacked by a wolf, I should not only have a right 
to aid you in getting rid of that enemy, but it would be my duty 
to help you in proportion to my power. If it were a murderer, 
and not a wolf, who attacked you. the duty would be still the same. 
Suppose it is not a murderer who would kill you. but a kidnapper 
who would enslave, does that make it less my duty to help you out 
of the hands of your enemy? Suppose it is not a kidnapper who 
would make you a bondman, but a slaveholder who would keep 
you one, does that remove my obligation to help you ? 

5 . THE PERFORMANCE OF THIS DUTY IS TO BE CONTROLLED BY THE 

freeman’s power and opportunity to help the slaves. (The 
impossible is never the obligatory.) I cannot help the slaves in 
Dahomey or Bornou, and am not bound to try. 1 can help those 
who escape to my own neighbourhood, and 1 ought to do so. My 
duty is commensurate with my power; and as my power increases, 
my duty enlarges along with it. If I could help the bondmen in 
Virginia to their freedom as easily and cllcctually as I can aid the 
runaway at my own door, then I ought to do so. 

These five maxims have a direct application to America at this 
day, and the people of the Free States have a certain dim perception 
thereof, which, fortunately, is becoming clearer every year. 

Thus, the people of Massachusetts feel that they ought to protect 
the fugitive slaves who come into our State. Hence come first the 
irregular attempts to secure their liberty, and the declarations of 
noble men. like Timothy Gilbert, George W. Carnes, and others, that 
they will do so even at great personal risk; and, secondly, the statute 
laws made by the legislature to accomplish that end. 

Now. if Massachusetts had the power to do as much for the slaves 
in Virginia as for the runaways in her own territory, we should 
soon see those two sets of measures at work in chat direction also. 

I find it is said in the Democratic newspapers that " Capt. Brown 
had many friends at the North, who sympathized with him in 
general, and in special approved of this particular scheme of his; 
they furnished him with some twelve or twenty thousand dollars, 
it would seem. ” 1 think much more than that is true of us. If he had 
succeeded in running off one or two thousand slaves to Canada, even 
at the expense of a little violence and bloodshed, the tnajonty of 

R 
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men in New-England would have rejoiced, not only in the end, but 
also in the means. The first successful attempt of a considerable 
number of slaves to secure their freedom by violence will clearly 
show how deep is the sympathy of the people for them, and how 
strongly they embrace the five principles I mentioned above. A little 
success of that sort will serve as priming for the popular cannon; it 
is already loaded. 

Of course I was not astonished to hear that an attempt had been 
made to free the slaves in a certain part of Virginia, nor should I 
be astonished if another “ insurrection ” or “ rebellion " took place 

in the State of-, or a third in-, or a fourth in-. Such 

things are to be expected; for they do not depend merely on the 
private will of men like Capt. Brown and his associates, but on the 
great general causes which move all human kind to hate wrong and 
love right. Such "insurrections** will continue as long as slavery 
lasts, and will increase, both in frequency and in power, just as 
the people become intelligent and moral. Virginia may hang John 
Brown and all that family, but she cannot hang the human race; and 
until that is done, noble men will rejoice in the motto of that once 
magnanimous State—" Sic semper Tyrannisf *' ** Let such be the end 
of every oppressor." 

It is a good anti-slavery picture on the Virginia shield:—a man 
standing on a tyrant and chopping his head off with a sword; only 
I would paint the sword-holder black and the tyrant white, to 
show the immediate application of the principle. The American 
people will have to march to rather severe music, I think, and it 
is better for them to face it in season. A few years ago it did not 
seem difficult first to check slavery, and then to end it without 
any bloodshed. I think this cannot be done now, nor ever in the 
future. All the great charters of humanity have been writ in blood. 

I once hoped that of American Democracy would be engrossed in 
less costly ink; but it is plain, now, that our pilgrimage must lead 
through a Red Sea, wherein many a Pharaoh will go under and 
perish. Alasl that we are not wise enough to be just, or just enough 
to be wise, and so gain much at small cost! 

Look, now, at a few notorious facts: 

I. There are four million slaves in the United States violently 
withheld from their natural right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. Now, they are our fellow-countrymen—yours and 
mine, just as much as any four million white men. Of course, you 
and I owe them the duty which one man owes another of his own 
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nation—the duty of instruction, advice, and protection of natural 
rights. If they are starving, we ought to help feed them. The 
colour of their skins, their degraded social condition, their ignor¬ 
ance, abates nothing from their natural claim on us. or from our 
natural duty toward them. 

There are men in all the Northern States who feel the obligation 
which citizenship imposes on them—the duty to help those slaves. 
Hence arose the anti-slavcry society, which seeks simply to 
excite the white people to perform their natural duty to their 
dark fellow-countrymen. Hence comes capt. brown's expedition 
—an attempt to help his countrymen enjoy their natural right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

He sought by violence what the Anti-Slavery Society works for 
with other weapons. The two agree in the end, and differ only in 
the means. Men like Capt. Brown will be continually rising up 
among the white people of the Free Stales, attempting to do their 
natural duty to their black countrymen—that is. help them to 
freedom. Some of these efforts will be successful. Thus, last winter 
Capt. Brown himself escorted eleven of his countrymen from 
bondage in Missouri to freedom in Canada. He did not snap a gun, 

I think, although then, as more recently, he had his fighting tools 
at hand, and would have u.sed them, if necessary. Even now the 
under-ground railroad is in constant and beneficent operation, 
By-and-by it will be an over-ground railroad from Mason and 
Dixon's line clear to Canada: the only tunnelling will be in the 
slave States. Northern men applaud the brave conductors of that 
locomotive of liberty. 

When Thomas Garrett was introduced to a meeting of political 
free-soilers in Boston, as "the man who had helped 1800 slaves to 
their natural liberty," even that meeting gave the righteous quaker 
three times three. All honest Northern hearts beat with admiration 
of such men; nay. with love for them. Young lads say. " I wish 
that heaven would make me such a man." The wish will now and 
then be father to the fact. You and I have had opportunity enough, 
in twenty years, to see that this philanthropic patriotism is on the 
increase at the North, and the special direction it takes is toward 
the liberation of their countrymen in bondage. 

Not many years ago Boston sent money to help the Greeks in 
their struggle for poUtical freedom (they never quite lost their 
personal liberty), but with the money she sent what wa.s more 
valuable and far more precious, one of her most valiant and heroic 
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sons, who Staid in Greece to fight the great battle of humanity. Did 
your friend, Dr Samuel G. Howe, lose the esteem of New-England 
men by that act? He won the admiration of Europe, and holds it 
still. 

Nay, still later, the same dear old Boston—Hunkers have never 
been more than rats and mice in her house, which she suffers for 
a time, and then drives out twelve hundred of them at once on a 
certain day of March, 1776,—that same dear old Boston sent the 
same Dr Howe to carry aid and comfort to the Poles, then in 
deadly struggle for their political existence. Was he disgraced 
because he lay seven and-forty days in a Prussian j‘ail in Berlin? 
Not even in the eyes of the Prussian King, who afterwards sent 
him a gold medal, whose metal was worth as many dollars as that 
philanthropist lay days in the despot’s jail. It is said, “Charity 
should begin at home.” The American began a good way off. but 
has been working homeward ever since. The Dr Howe of to-day 
would and ought to be more ready to help an American to personal 
liberty, than a Pole or a Greek to mere political freedom, and would 
find more men to furnish aid and comfort to our own countrymen, 
even if they were black. It would not surprise me if there were 
other and well-planned attempts in other States to do what Captain 
Brown heroically, if not successfully, tried in Virginia. Nine out of 
ten may fail—the tenth will succeed. The victory over Gen. Bur- 
goyne more than made up for all the losses in many a previous 
defeat! it was the beginning of the end. Slavery will not die a dry 
death, it may have as many lives as a cat; at last, it will die like a 
mad dog in a village, with only the enemies of the human kind 
to lament its fate, and they too cowardly to appear as mourners. 

II. But it is not merely white men who will fight for the liberty 
of Americans; the negroes will take their defence into their own 
hands, especially if they can find white men to lead them. No 
doubt the African race is greatly inferior to the Caucasian in general 
intellectual power, and also in that instinct for liberty which is 
so strong in the Teutonic family, and just now obvious in the Anglo- 
Saxons of Britain and America; besides, the African race have but 
little desire for vengeance—the lowest form of the love of justice. 
Here is one example out of many: In Santa Cruz the old slave laws 
were the most horrible. I think. I ever read of in modern times, 
unless those of the Carolinas be an exception. If a slave excited 
others to run away, for the first offence his right leg was to be cut 
off; for the second offence, his other leg. This mutilation was not 
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to be done by a surgeon’s hand: the poor wretch was laid down on 
a log, and his legs chopped off with a plantation axe, and the stumps 
plunged into boiling pitch to stanch the blood, and so save the 
property from entire destruction; for the live torso of a slave might 
serve as a warning. No action of a court was requisite to inflict this 
punishment: any master could thus mutilate his bondman. Even 
from 1850 to 1846, it was common for owners to beat their offend¬ 
ing victims with “tamarind rods” six feet long and an inch in 
thickness at the bigger end—rods thick set with ugly thorns. When 
that process was over, the lacerated back was washed with a decoc¬ 
tion of the Manchineel, a poison tree, which made the wounds 
fester, and long remain open. 

In 1846. the negroes were in “rebellion.” and took possession of 
the island: they were 2^.000. the whites 3000. But the blacks did 
not hurt the hair of a white man's head; they got their freedom, but 
they took no revenge! Suppose 2f^.ooo Americans, held in bondage 
by 3000 Algerines on a little island, should get their masters into 
their hands, how many of the 3000 would see the next sun go 
down ? 

No doubt it is through the absence of this desire of natural 
vengeance that the Africans have been reduced to bondage, and 
kept in it. 

But there is a Umit even to the negro's forbearance. San Domingo 
is not a great way off. The revolution which changed its black 
inhabitanLs from tame slaves into wild men, took place after you 
had ceased to call yourself a boy. 

It shows what may be in America, with no white man to help. 
In the slave States there is many a possible San Domingo, which 
may become actual any day; and, if not in i860, then in some other 
“year of our Lord.” Besides. America offers more than any other 
country to excite the slave to love of liberty, and the effort for it. 
We arc always talking about "liberty," boasting that wc are “the 
freest people in the world,” declaring that “ a man would die rather 
than be a slave.” We continually praise our fathers "who fought 
the Revolution.” We build monuments to commemorate even the 
humblest beginning of that great national work. Once a year we 
stop all ordinary work, and give up a whole day to the noisiest kind 
of rejoicing for the War of Independence. How wc praise the 
“champions of liberty! “ How we point out the "infamy of the 
British oppressors! ” “They would make our fathers slaves," say 
we, “and we slew the oppressor—sic semper tyrannis! 
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Do you suppose this will fail to produce its effect on the black 
man, one day? The South must either give up keeping "Indepen¬ 
dence Day/’ or else keep it in a little more thorough fashion. Nor is 
this all: the Southerners are continually taunting the negroes with 
their miserable nature. “You are only half human/’ say they, “ not 
capable of freedom.” "Hay is good for horses, not for hogs/’ said 
the phi/osophic American, who now " represents the great Demo¬ 
cracy ” at the court of Turin. So, liberty is good [or white men. not 
[or negroes. Have they souls? 1 don't know that— non mi ricordo. 
" Contempt.” says the proverb, " will cut through the shell of the 
tortoise.” And, one day, even the sluggish African will wake up 
under the three-fold stimulus of the fourth of July cannon, the 
whip of the slaveholder, and the sting of his heartless mockery. 
Then, if "oppression maketh wise men mad/’ what do you think 
it will do to African slaves, who are familiar with scenes of violence, 
and all manner of cruelty? Still more; if the negroes have not 
general power of mind, or instinctive love of liberty, equal to the 
whites, they are much our superiors in power of cunning, and in 
contempt tor death —rather formidable qualities in a servile war. 
There already have been several risings of slaves in this century; 
they spread fear and consternation. The future will be more terrible. 
Now, in case of insurrection, not only is there, as Jefferson said, 
“no attribute of the Almighty” which can take sides with the 
master, but there will be many white men who will take part with 
the slave. Men. like the Lafayettes of the last century, and the Dr. 
Howe.s of thi.s, may give the insurgent negro as effectual aid as that 
once rendered to America and Greece; and the public opinion of an 
enlightened world will rank them among its heroes of noblest mark. 

If I remember rightly, some of your fathers were in the battle of 
Lexington, and that at Bunker Hill. 1 believe, in the course of the 
war which followed, every able-bodied man in your town (Newton) 
was in actual service. Now-a-days their descendants are proud of 
the fact. One day it will be thought not less heroic for a negro to 
fight for his personal liberty, than for a white man to fight for 
political independence, and against a lax of three pence a pound on 
tea. Wait a little, and things will come round. 

Hi. The existence of slavery endangers all our Democratic institu¬ 
tions. It does this if only tolerated as an exceptional measure—a 
matter of present convenience, and still more when proclaimed as 
an instantial principle, a rule of political conduct for all time and 
every place. Look at this: In 1790 there were (say) 300,000 slaves; 
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soon they make their first doubling, and are 600,000; then their 
second. 1,200.000; then their third, 2,400,000. They are now in the 
process of doubling the fourth time, and will soon be 4.800.000: 
then comes the fifth double, 9.600.000; then the sixth, 19,200.000. 
Before the year of our Lord nineteen hundred there will be twenty 
million slaves! 

An Anglo-Saxon with common sense does not like this Africaniza¬ 
tion of America; he wishes the superior race to multiply rather than 
the inferior. Besides, it is plain to a one-eyed man that slavery is an 
irreconcilable enemy of the progressive development of Democracy: 
that, if allowed to exist, it must be allowed to spread, to gain 
political, social, and ecclesiastical power; and all that it gains for the 
slaveholders is just so much taken from the freemen. 

Look at this—there are twenty Southern representatives who rep¬ 
resent nothing but property in man. and yet their vote counts as 
much in Congress as the twenty Northerners who stand for the will 
of 1,800,000 freemen. Slavery gives the South the same advantage 
in the choice of President; consequently the slaveholding South has 
long controlled the Federal power of the nation. 

Look at the recent acts of the slave power! The Fugitive Slave 
bill, the Kansas-Nebraska bill, the Dred Scott decision, the fillibusler- 
ing against Cuba (till found too strong), and now against Mexico and 
other feeble neighbours, and, to crown all, the actual re-opening of 
the African slave-trade! 

The South has kidnapped men in Bo.ston, and made the Judges of 
Massachusetts go under her symbolic chain to enter the courts of 
justice (!) She has burned houses and butchered innocent men in 
Kansas, and the perpetrators of that wickedness were rewarded by 
the Federal government with high office and great pay! Those things 
are notorious; they have stirred up some little indignation at the 
North, and freemen begin to think of defending their liberty. Hence 
came the Free-Soil party, and hence the Republican party—it con¬ 
templates no direct benefit to the slave, only the defence of the 
white man in his national rights, or his conventional privileges. Ii 
will grow stronger every year, and also bolder. It must lay down 
principles as a platform to work its measure on; the principles will 
be found to require much more than what was at first proposed, and 
even from this platform Republicans will promptly see that they 
cannot defend the natural rights of freemen without destroying that 
slavery which takes away the natural rights of a negro. So, first, the 
wise and just men of the party will sympathize with such as seek 
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to liberate the slaves, either peacefully or by violence; next, they 
will declare their opinions in public; and finally, the whole body 
of the party will come to the same sympathy and the same opinion. 
Then, of course, they will encourage men like Capt. Brown, give 
him money and all manner of help, and also encourage the slaves 
whenever they shall rise to take their liberty, at all hazards. When 
called to help put down an insurrection of the slaves, they will go 
readily enough and do the work by removing the cause of insurrec¬ 
tion—that is —by destroying slavery itself. 

An Anti-slavery party, under one name or another, will before 
long control the Federal Government, and will exercise its consti¬ 
tutional rights, and perform its constitutional duty, and “guarantee 
a Republican form of government to every State in the Union/’ 
That is a work of time and peaceful legislation. But the short work 
of violence will be often tried, and each attempt will gain some¬ 
thing for the cause of humanity, even by its dreadful process of 
blood. 

IV. But there is yet another agency that will act against slavery. 
There are many mischievous persons who are ready for any wicked 
work of violence. They abound in the city of New York (a sort of 
sink where the villany of both hemispheres settles down, and genders 
that moral pestilence which steams up along the columns of the 
New York Herald and the New York Observer, the great escape- 
pipes of secular and ecclesiastical wickedness), they commit the 
great crimes of violence and robbery at home, plunder emigrants, 
and engage in the slave-trade, or venture on ftllibustering expeditions. 
This class of persons is common in all the South. One of the legiti¬ 
mate products of her “ peculiar institution,” they are familiar with 
violence, ready and able for murder. Public opinion sustains such 
men. Bully Brooks was but one of their representatives in Congress. 
Now-a-days they are fond of slavery, defend it, and seek to spread 
it. But the time must come one day—it may come any time—when 
the lovers of mischief will do a little ftllibustering at home, and 
rouse up the slaves to rob, burn, and kill. Prudent carpenters sweep 
up all the shavings in their shops at night, and remove this food 
of conflagration to a safe place, lest the spark of a candle, the end 
of a cigar, or a friction-match should swiftly end their wealth, 
slowly gathered together. The South takes pains to strew her car¬ 
penter’s shop with shavings, and fill it full thereof. She encourages 
men to walk abroad with naked candles in their hands and lighted 
cigars in their mouths; then they scatter friction-matches on the 
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floor, and dance a fillibustering jig thereon. She cries, “ Well done! 
Hurrah for Walker! " “ Hurrah for Brooks! ’’ ‘ Hurrah for the bark 
Wanderer and its cargo of slaves! Up with the bowie-knife! Down 
with justice and humanity! ’* The South must reap as she sows: 
where she scatters the wind, the w'hirlwind will come up. It will 
be a pretty crop for her to reap. Within a few years the South has 
BURNED ALIVE eight or ten negroes. Other black men looked on. 
and learned how to fasten the chain, how to pile the green wood, 
how to set this hell-fire of slavery agoing. The apprentice may be 
slow to learn, but he has had teaching enough by this time to 
know the art and mystery of torture; and. depend upon it. the negro 
will one day apply it to his old tormentors. The fire of vengeance 
may be waked up even in an African’s heart, especially when it is 
fanned by the wickedness of a white man; then it runs from man 
to man, from town to town. What shall put it out? The white man’s 
blood! 

Now, slavery is a wickedness so vast and so old. so rich and so 
respectable, supported by the State, the press, the market, and the 
Church, that all those agencies are needed to oppose it with—those, 
and many more which I cannot speak of now. You and I prefer the 
peaceful method: but I, at least, shall welcome the violent, if no 
other accomplish the end. So will the great mass of thoughtful and 
good men at the North: else why do we honour the heroes of the 
Revolution, and build them monuments all over our blessed New- 
England? I think you gave money for that of Bunker Hill: I once 
thought it a folly; now I recognize it as a great sermon in stone, 
which is worth not only all the money it cost to build it. but all the 
blood it took to lay its corner-stones. Trust me, its lesson will not 
be in vain—at the North, I mean, for the logic of slavery will keep 
the South on its lower course, and drive it on more swiftly than 
before. ** Capt. Brown’s expedition was a failure, 1 hear it said. 1 am 
not quite sure of that. True, it kills fifteen men by sword and shot, 
and four or five men by the gallows. But it shows the weakness of 
the greate.st slave State in America, the worthlessness of her soldiery, 
and the utter fear which slavery genders in the bosoms of the 
masters. Think of the condition of the city of Wa.shington while 
Brown was at work! 

Brown will die, I think, like a martyr, and also like a saint. His 
noble demeanour, his unflinching bravery, his gentlene.ss, his calm, 
religious trust in Cod, and his words of truth and soberness, cannot 
fail to make a profound impression on the hearts of Northern men: 
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yes, and on Southern men. For "every human heart is human/’ &c. 
I do not think the money wasted, nor the lives thrown away. Many 
acorns must be sown to have one come up; even then, the plant 
grows slow; but it is an oak at last. None of the Christian martyrs 
died in vain; and from Stephen, who was stoned at Jerusalem, to 
Mary Dyer, whom our fathers hanged on a bough of “ the great 
tree ” on Boston Common, I think there have been few spirits more 
pure and devoted than John Brown’s, and none that gave up their 
breath in a nobler cause. Let the American State hang his body, and 
the American Church damn his soul; still, the blessing of such as are 
ready to perish will fall on him. and the universal justice of the 
Infinitely perfect God will take him welcome home. The road to 
heaven is as short from the gallows as from a throne; perhaps, also, 
as easy. 

I suppose you would like to know something about myself. Rome 
has treated me to bad weather, which tells its story in my health, 
and certainly does not mend me. But 1 look for brighter days and 
happier nights. The sad tidings from America—my friends in peril, 
in exile, in jail, killed, or to be hung—have filled me with grief, and 
so I fall back a little, but hope to get forward again. God bless you 
and yours, and comfort you! 

Ever affectionately yours, 
THEODORE PARKER, 

OLD BROV/N 

Wm. D. Howells 

1837-1920 



Success goes royal-crowned through time. 
Down all the loud applauding days. 
Purpled in History’s silkenest phrase. 
And brave with many a poet’s rhyme. 

While Unsuccess, his peer and mate. 
Sprung from the same heroic race. 
Begotten of the same embrace. 

Dies at his brother’s palace gate. 
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The insolent laugh, the blighting sneer. 
The pointing hand of vulgar scorn. 

The thorny path, and wreath of thorn. 
The many-headed’s stupid jeer. 

Show where he fell. And by-and-by. 
Comes History, in the waning light. 
Her pen-nib worn with lies, to write 
The failure into infamy. 

Ah, God! but here and there, there stands 
Along the years, a man to see 
Beneath the victor’s bravery 
The spots upon the lily hands; 

To read the secret will of good, 

(Dead hope, and trodden into earth,) 
That beat the breast of strife for birth. 
And died birth-choked, in parent blood. 


II. 

Old Lion! tangled in the net. 

Baffled and spent, and wounded sore. 
Bound, thou who ne’er knew bonds before : 
A captive, but a lion yet. 

Death kills not. In a later time. 

(O, slow, but all-accomplishing 1 ) 

Thy shouted name abroad shall ring. 
Wherever right makes war sublime : 

When in the perfect scheme of God, 

It shall not be a crime for deeds 
To quicken liberating creeds. 

And men shall rise where slaves have trod; 

Then he. the fearless future Man. 

Shall wash the blot and stain away. 

We fix upon thy name to-day— 

Thou hero of the noblest plan. 
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O, patience! Felon of the hour! 

Over thy ghastly gallows-tree 
Shall climb the vine of Liberty, 
With ripened fruit and fragrant flower. 


Although written by a Frenchman, Victor Hugo, to the editor of the 
London. News, this letter was so widely printed and referred to in this 
country that it may well be regarded as a part of American literature. 

Hauteville House, Dec. 2, 1859. 

SIR: When one thinks of the United States of America, a majestic 
figure rises to the mind—Washington. Now, in that country of 
Washington, see what is going on at this hour! 

There are slaves in the Southern States, a fact which strikes with 
indignation, as the most monstrous of contradictions, the reasonable 
and freer conscience of the Northern States. These slaves, these 
negroes, a white man. a free man, one John Brown, wanted to 
deliver. Certainly, if insurrection be ever a sacred duty, it is against 
Slavery. Brown wished to begin the good work by the deliverance of 
the slaves in Virginia, Being a Puritan, a religious and austere man, 
and full of the Gospel, he cried aloud to these men—his brothers— 
the cry of emancipation “Christ has set us free! ” The slaves, 
enervated by Slavery, made no response to his appeal—Slavery 
makes deafness in the soul. Brown, finding himself abandoned, 
fought with a handful of heroic men; he struggled; he fell, riddled 
with bullets; his two young sons, martyrs of a holy cause, dead at 
his side. This is what is called the Harper’s Ferry affair. 

John Brown, taken prisoner, has just been tried, with four of his 
fellows—Stephens, Coppoc. Green, and Copeland. What sort of trial 
it was. a word will tell. 

Brown, stretched upon a truckle bed, with six half-closed wounds 
—a gun-shot wound in his arm, one in his loins, two in the chest, 
two in the head—almost bereft of hearing, bleeding through his mat¬ 
tress, the spirits of his two dead sons attending him; his four fellow- 
prisoners crawling around him; Stephens with four sabre wounds: 
" Justice” in a hurry to have done with the case; an attorney. Hun¬ 
ter. demanding that it be despatched with sharp speed; a Judge, 
Parker, assenting; the defence cut short; scarcely any delay allowed; 
forged or garbled documents put in evidence; the witnesses for the 
prisoner shut out: the defence clogged; two guns, loaded with grape. 
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brought into the court, with an order to the jailers to shoot the 
prisoners in case of an attempt at rescue; forty minutes’ deliberation; 
three sentences to death. I affirm, on my honor, that all this took 
place, not in Turkey, but in America. 

Such things are not done with impunity in the face of the civilized 
world. The universal conscience of mankind is an ever-watchful eye. 
Let the Judge of Charlestown, and Hunter, and Parker, and the slave¬ 
holding jurors, and the whole population of Virginia, ponder it well: 
they are seen! They are not alone in the >vorld. At this moment the 
gaze of Europe is fixed on America. 

John Brown, condemned to die, was to have been hanged on the 
2d of December—this very day. But news has this instant reached 
us. A respite is granted him. It is not until the i6th chat he 
is to die. The interval is short. Has a cry of mercy time to make itself 
heard? No matter. It is a duty to lift up the voice. 

Perhaps a second respite may be granted. America is a noble land. 
The sentiment of humanity is .soon quickened among a free people. 
We hope that Brown may be saved. If it were otherwise—if Brown 
should die on the scaffold on the i6th of December—what a terrible 
calamity! 

The executioner of Brown—let us avow it openly (for the day of 
the kings is past, and the day of the people dawns, and to the 
people we are bound frankly to speak the truth)—the executioner of 
Brown would be neither the Attorney Hunter, nor the Judge Parker, 
nor the Governor Wise, nor the State of Virginia; it would be, 
we say it, and we think it with a shudder, the whole American 
Republic. 

The more one loves, the more one admires, the more one reveres 
the Republic, the more heart-sick one feels at such a catastrophe. A 
single State ought not to have the power to dishonor all the rest, 
and in this case federal intervention is a clear right. Otherwise, by 
hesitating to interfere when it might prevent a crime, the Union 
becomes an accomplice. No matter how intense may be the indig¬ 
nation of the generous Northern States, the Southern States associate 
them with the disgrace of this murder. All of us. whosoever we may 
be—for whom the democratic cause is a common country—feel our¬ 
selves in a manner compromised and hurt. If the scaffold should be 
erected on the i6th of December, the incorruptible voices of history 
Would thenceforward testify that the august confederation of the 
New World had added to all its ties of holy brotherhood a brother¬ 
hood of blood, and the fasces of that splendid Republic would be 
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bound together with the running noose that hung from the gibbet of 
Brown. 

This is a bond that kills. 

When we reflect on what Brown, the liberator, the champion of 
Christ, has striven to effect, and when we remember that he is about 
to die, slaughtered by the American Republic, the crime assumes the 
proportions of the Nation which commits it; and when we say to 
ourselves that this Nation is a glory of the human race; that—like 
France, like England, like Germany—she is one of the organs of 
civilization; that she sometimes even out-marches Europe by the 
sublime audacity of her progress; that she is the queen of an entire 
world; and that she bears on her brow an immense light of freedom; 
we affirm that John Brown will not die; for we recoil, horror-struck, 
from the idea of so great a crime committed by so great a People. 

In a political light, the murder of Brown would be an irreparable 
fault. It would penetrate the Union with a secret fissure, which 
would in the end tear it asunder. It is possible that the execution of 
Brown might consolidate Slaver>" in Virginia, but it is certain that it 
would convulse the entire American Democracy. You preserve your 
shame, but you sacrifice your glory. 

In a moral light, it seems to me, that a portion of the light of 
humanity would be eclipsed; that even the idea of justice and in¬ 
justice would be obscured on the day which should witness the 
assassination of Emancipation by Liberty. 

As for myself, though ! am but an atom, yet being, as I am, in 
common with all other men. inspired with the conscience of 
humanity, I kneel in tears before the great starry banner of the New 
World, and with clasped hands, and with profound and filial respect, 

I implore the illustrious American Republic, sister of the French 
Republic, to look to the safety of the universal moral law, to save 
Brown; to throw down the threatening .scaffold of the i6th Decem¬ 
ber, and not to suffer that, beneath its eyes, and. I add, with a 
shudder, almost bv' its fault, the first fratricide be outdone. 

For—yes, let America know it. and ponder it well—there is some¬ 
thing more terrible than Cain slaying Abel—it is Washington slaying 
Spartacus. 

Victor Hugo. 

To the Editor of the London News. 
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Louisa May Alcott wrote as follows in her journal for December, 1859: 
"‘The execution of Saint John the Just took place on the second. A meeting 
at the hall, and all Concord was there. Emerson, Thoreau. Father, and San¬ 
born spoke, and all were full of reverence and admiration for the martyr. 

" I made some verses on it, and sent them to the ’ Liberator.’ " 


WITH A ROSE 

That Bloomed on the Day of John Brown’s Martyrdom. 

L. M. Alcott 

1832-1888 

In the long silence of the night. 

Nature’s benignant power 
Woke aspirations for the light 
Within the folded flower. 

Its presence and the gracious day 
Made summer in the room. 

But woman's eyes shed tender dew 
On the little rose in bloom. 

Then blossomed forth a grander flower. 

In the wilderness of wrong. 

Untouched by Slavery’s bitter frost, 

A soul devout and strong. 

God-watched, that century plant uprose. 

Far shining through the gloom. 

Filling a nation with the breath 
Of a noble life in bloom. 


A life so powerful in its truth, 

A nature so complete; 

It conquered ruler, judge and priest. 

And held them at its feet. 

Death seemed proud to take a soul 
So beautifully given. 

And the gallows only proved to him 
A stepping-stone to heaven. 
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Each cheerful word, each valiant act. 
So simple, so sublime. 

Spoke to us through the reverent hush 
Which sanctified that time. 

That moment when the brave old man 
Went so serenely forth. 

With footsteps whose unfaltering tread 
Reechoed through the North. 

The sword he wielded for the right 
Turns to a victor’s palm; 

His memory sounds forever more. 

A spirit-stirring psalm. 

No breath of shame can touch his shield. 
Nor ages dim its shine; 

Living, he made life beautiful,— 

Dying, made death divine. 

No monument of quarried stone. 

No eloquence of speech. 

Can grave the lessons on the land 
His martyrdom will teach. 

No eulogy like his own words, 

With hero-spirit rife. 

“ I truly serve the cause I love. 

By yielding up my life.” 


Theodore Tilton (1835-1907) was a well-known Abolitionist and managing 
editor of the New York Independent in 1859. This address was delivered at 
noon, on December 2, 1859. in Philadelphia, at a public meeting of the friends 
of John Brown. 

SPEECH OF THEODORE TILTON 

I have listened to the striking of your city bell! Who knows but 
it marked the very hour and moment when the gate of Heaven was 
opened, and the spirit of a new martyr passed in! To-day the nation 
puts to death its noblest citizen! (Cheers and hisses.) What was his 
crime? Guilty of what? Guilty of loving his fellow-men too well! 
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(Applause and hisses.) Guilty of a heart of too great human kind¬ 
ness! Guilty of too well "remembering them that are in bonds as 
bound with them ! ” Has the brave old man still a few moments more 
of life? Then, though he cannot hear our words, let us say. “God 
bless him, and farewell! ” (Applause and hisses.) But if the last sad 
moment is already passed, what then remains? I know not what re¬ 
mains for you. but as for me, I fee/ like throwing roses upon that 
scaSold and that coffin! (Mingled applause and hisses, which con¬ 
tinued for some moments, during which the speaker advanced to the 
edge of the platform, and folded his arms.) Honor! thrice honor to 
the good Christian who to-day dies in the faith! It is the hour not 
of his defeat, but of his triumph ! Our hearts are large for him 
to-day! 

But what can I say? This is a time for silence rather than for 
words. We are standing by the old man’s open grave, waiting for his 
body to be buried. When friends gather together to speak of a good 
man who has departed, every one has some word to utter which i.s 
peculiar to himself; some word which best expresses what is each 
man’s most grateful and endearing memory of him who has gone. 
My own tribute to John Brown, which I offer on this day of his 
death, is gratitude for the influence which his heroism, his lortitude, 
and his faith have exerted upon my religious life. 1 have been made 
a better Christian by that man's life and death. His own great faith 
has strengthened mine. His own great courage has quickened mine. 
His Christian example of unwavering heroism and patience—in 
prison, under his wounds, in prospect of the gallows—all this has 
inspired me to a higher religious life. It has kindled within my heart 
a greater love to God and to my fellow-men. This is a tribute to his 

memory which 1 cannot to-day withhold. 

1 do not judge him merely by his la.st great act. John Brown was 
a Christian long before the great eye of the world was set on him; 
for, from his sixteenth year to his fifty-ninth, he has been a true 
and honored member of the Church of Christ. The world has not 
watched all that long career, but it has seen enough in a few days in 

his prison to make it wonder and admire. 

You remember how he received the Governor of Virginia. He 
stood in his presence as Paul stood before Agrippa, not wishing to 
exchange places, but only holding out his hand and saying, I 
would that thou wert altogether as I am, save these bonds! (Ap¬ 
plause.) You remember how he received hi.s sentence. When the Earl 
of Argylc who, with his own hands put upon the head of Charles II. 

s 
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the crown of England, was afterwards condemned to death by the 
same king, the stern old Presbyterian, on hearing his fate, arose in 
court, and said, " The king honors me with a speedy gratitude; for 
while I helped him only to a crown which must shortly perish, he 
hastens me to a crown that is incorruptible, and that fadeth not 
away.’' So that other stem old Presbyterian, who dies this day in 
Virginia, arose in court and uttered a speech of equal heroism and 
moral grandeur—a speech that will go down to the end of time 
with all the grand words of all the world’s heroes. (Applause and 
hisses.) 

1 cannot look upon his steadfastness without first marvelling, and 
then thanking God. John Brown was a Puritan—the sixth in descent 
from the band of Pilgrims who stepped on Plymouth Rock, i think 
of him and go back to old Bishop Hooper of English history—the 
first Puritan, the father of the Pilgrim Fathers—who, when he was 
condemned to death for conscience’ sake, wrote in his cell at New¬ 
gate, “ I have spoken the truth with my lips; I have written it with 
my pen; I am ready to confirm it, by God’s grace, with my blood! " 
John Brown's letters, written in his cell at Charlestown, bear in 
every line the same heroic testimony to God’s truth! (Applause, 
mingled with loud hisses.) It is this high and grand faith in God that 
has sustained him in the long hours of his imprisonment, from its 
beginning until to-day that now ends it. 

I have no fear how he mounted that scaffold. 1 have heard no 
news, but I believe in my soul that when the telegraph shall flash the 
story, it will tell of no faltering, no tremulous step, no recantation 
—nothing but faith, constancy, cheerfulness, heroism! When the 
great Marquis of Montrose, who suffered in Scotland for the cause 
of Church and King, was led to execution, it was a day of dark skies 
and threatening storms, but as he approached the scaffold the sun 
for a moment broke through the clouds and shone full upon his 
head—as if the Divine glory had come to crown the saint before the 
martyr! And he mounted the ladder, as if it had been the ladder 
which Jacob saw, and walked straightway up into Heaven. So to¬ 
day, amid the greater clouds and shadows that have fallen upon our 
sad hearts. I believe that a light brighter than the sun has shone upon 
the old man who has this day gone to the gallows, and that, as he 
looked up for the last time toward the heavens over his head,— 

“God’s glory smote him on the face! ” 

(Cheers and hisses.) 
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He died no dishonorable death. Did you notice, in his late letter, 
which Dr. Furness read, the little line to his wife, “ Think not that 
any ignom[in]y has fallen upon you or upon your children, because 
I have come to the scaffold! ’’ Ah! the scaffold is sometimes a 
throne greater than a king's. They who suffer upon it rule the world 
more than emperors! 

You heard Mr. Hale’s lecture last night. He said, “The highest 
province of history is to vindicate a good man from obloquy and 
reproach.” To that impartial history which vindicates the martyrs 
and turns their martyrdom into glory, we commend to-day the 
name and memory of the martyr, John Brown! (Applause and 
hisses.) The deed of this day will not die! It will live in history as 
long as there shall be a history for heroes 1 Said Latimer to Ridley, 
when the blaze of martyrdom was wrapping them both around like 
a garment, ” Be of good comfort. Master Ridley; we have this day 
lighted a candle in England which, by God's grace, no man shall ever 
put out.” To-day God looks down from heaven on a martyrdom 
whose light shall shine over the world brighter than any blazing 
fire that ever gilded fagot or stake! This scaffold in Virginia shall 
stand as long as the world shall stand! No man can ever strike it 
down, or put it away! It will abide forever, as the monument of a 
Christian man who lived a hero and died a martyr, and whose name, 
to-day bequeathed to history, shall go down through the world 
gathering increasing honor through all coming time! (Great clapping 
and hissing.) I recall at this hour of noon those beautiful words of 
the New Testament, in the story of Saul, the persecutor of the 
prophets, struck down on his way to Damascus —At midday, O 
king, I saw in the way a light from Heaven above the brightness of 
the suni ” He fell to the ground, blinded and terrified! He rose to his 
feet. Converted and transformed! I pray God that at this hour of 
midday, at this solemn and awful moment of death, this nation may 
be struck down upon it.s knees, by the sudden glory of God bursting 
out of Heaven—and that it may be humbled in the dust until it shall 
rise repentant, and the scales shall fall from its eyes, and the whole 
nation shall stand at last in the light and liberty of the sons of God ! 
(Applause and hisses, during which Mr. Tilton took his seat.) 
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THE BATTLE OF CHARLESTOWN 

(December 2, i 8 £^.) 

Henry Howard Brownell 
1820-1872 

Fresh palms for the Old Dominion! 

New peers for the valiant Dead! 

Never hath showered her sunshine. 

On a field of doughtier dread— 

Heroes in buff three thousand. 

And a single scarred gray head! 

Fuss, and feathers, and flurry— 

Click, and rattle, and roar— 

The old man looks around him 
On meadow and mountain hoar; 

The place, he remarks, is pleasant, 

I had not seen it before. 

Form, in your boldest order. 

Let the people press no nigher! 

Would ye have them hear to his words— 
The words that may spread like fire? 

'Tis a right smart chance to test him— 
(Here we are at the gallows-tree.) 

So knot the noose—pretty tightly— 
Bandage his eyes—and we’ll see, 

(For we’ll keep him waiting a little,) 

If he tremble in nerve or knee. 

There, in a string, we’ve got him ! 

(Shall the music bang and blow?) 

The chivalry wheels and marches, 

And airs its valor below. 

Look hard in the blindfold visage, 

(He can’t look back.) and inquire, 

(He has stood there nearly a quarter,) 

If he doesn't begin to tire? 
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Not yett how long will he keep us, 

To see if he quail or no? 

I reckon it’s no use waiting. 

And ’tis time that we had the show. 

For the trouble—we can't see why— 
Seems with us and not with him. 

As he stands ’neath the autumn sky. 

So strangely solemn and dim! 

But high let our standard flout it! 

“ Sic semper ’*—the drop comes down 
And, (woe to the rogues that doubt it!) 
There's an end of old John Brown ! 

December 5 ^th, 18 ^ 9 . 


Moncure D. Conway (i832-i907). a Unitarian minister, author and editor, 
was an outspoken partisan of the anti*slavery movement. The author of more 
than seventy books and pamphlets, including a widely-read two-volume 
biography of Thomas Paine, he also served as editor, in i860, of the Cincin¬ 
nati Dial, A Monthly Magazine tor Literature. ThiJosophy. and Religion, and 
in 1862. of the Boston Commonwealth, an anti-slavery nesvspapcr. On being 
dismissed as pastor of the Unitarian church in Washington. D.C., in 1856, 
because of his anti-slavery utterances, he was called to the l-irsi Congrega¬ 
tional Church in Cincinnati, where he rcm.aincd until 1862. IT was there that 
he delivered his address on Jolin Brown, on December -i. 1859. 

SERMON BY REV. M. D. CONWAY 

1 often ask myself the question. How far shall 1 trust my own 
heart in speaking to you, my fellow-beings, from this pulpit to which 
you have called me, and which should ever stand for that which is 
most sacred within you? Shall I come a little way out of my self¬ 
hood, and speak of what I may be expected to be interested in as a 
preacher, whilst as a man 1 am really indiflcrcnt about it? Shall I 
speak here—where of all other places the burden of God most rests 
upon my shoulders—of one thing, whilst every drop of blood in my 
heart is stirred by another? 

This questioning urged itself very gravely upon me lately, when I 
Was informed that my di.scourse upon the Insurrection in Vh'ginia 
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had been a hard thing for my people to bear, and had cost me some 
influential friends. Never did a church need friends more than ours, 
and every additional alienation must be felt heavy enough. But the 
only fatal loss to us will be when Truth, Justice, and Freedom cease 
to be our friends, and we theirs. Therefore, I must still abide by the 
motto of my ministry, long ago taken, and often urged here ,—Deep 
calleth unto deep. Life is too short and too solemn to be dalljdng 
with surfaces. I can only know how far my word reaches by know¬ 
ing how far it has come; I can only be sure that it can touch any 
depth in you, when it has come up from the depth of my own heart. 
The equation is of mathematical certainty. Therefore let truth be 
between us, and no misunderstanding. I have once and for always 
pledged myself to follow the leading of my soul, knowing that if 
that be not sacred, no other guide can be. 


1 am satisfied that you, my congregation, should I withhold my 
tongue from that event which claims it this day, would still be listen¬ 
ing to that event; for it is the nature of wrong to press heavily, and 
of heroism to be eloquent and irrepressible; the right and true man, 
being dead, yet speaketh. In short, all the powers of earth and hell 
could not prevent that old dead hero of Virginia from being heard in 
our pulpits to-day. Should we hold our peace, the very stones would 
cry out. 

Is John Brown a hero? It will one day be told, to prove the 
stupidity of this age, that such a question was asked by sane men; 
that there were eyes so dull that they could not see, in a man dying 
for a religious principle, any thing more than " fanatic,” ” madman,” 
*' traitor.” 

See him standing there on that great prophetic Monday, in the 
armory of the United States, bearing, according to Col. Lewis Wash¬ 
ington’s testimony, during the whole day, that heirloom of the 
family, the sword which Frederick the Great sent to General Wash¬ 
ington. Perhaps you remember the history of that sword; how 
Frederick the Great, after a series of the most stupendous wars 
which the world ever saw. from the battle of Mollwitz, in 1741. to 
the peace conceded to suppliant Austria, in 1779. having fulfilled his 
mission of punishing the most criminal nation which ever existed, 
and placing all the nationalities of Europe on a freer basis, then 
looked over the ocean and saw an earnest and deeply wronged 
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people contending with an oppressor; how nearly his last public act 
was to extend to our nation in that conflict a helping hand, by 
employing Hessian troops across the Atlantic, and levying the same 
toll on the English recruits crossing his dominions as on “ bought 
and sold cattle; *' and how, when we conquered our freedom, he for¬ 
warded from Potsdam to Mount Vernon a Prussian sword of honor, 
marked with these words : “ From the oldest general in the world to 
the greatest.” If the spirit of Washington could still rule in our land. I 
believe it would have presented that sword to John Brown as its 
rightful inheritor, with the words: “From the greatest general in 
the world to the purest.” 

Think not that these are the words of enthusiasm: they are the 
words of truth and soberness. If in any degree a Cause elevates the 
deed, if the altar sanctifieth the gift laid thereon, then that sword 
made an ascent and no descent when held in the hands of John 
Brown. Frederick was an instrument in the hands of the overruling 
power to advance the rights of man, but he was not a hero. He 
thought not of humanity: when he entered the long series of wars 
which brought about so much good, he said, privately. Ambition, 
interest, the desire to make people talk about me, carried the day, 
and I decided to make war." He wa.s a nobler man at last; but his 
great deeds were, all summed up, not equal in elevation to that 
which was expiated on the gallows last Friday. Now let us turn to 
the next heir of the sword of honor, the Father of our Country. 
Nowhere with more reverence than here shall be spoken the name 
of Washington! Yet what was the cause for which he so bravely 
fought? Why, King George had touched the pocket of New England; 
that was it—a few shillings tax more than wa.s right, brought about 
the American Revolution. Also. Washington had the sympathy of 
the two leading powers of the world, Prussia and France, and the 
self-interest of every .soldier wa.s concerned. The cause w.i.s a fust 
cause, but it was not a purely human one. But this man, arming his 
heart with the Book which says, “Remember those who arc in 
bonds as bound with them.” and the Declaration of Independence, 
of which he seem.s to be one of the very few genuine believers in 
our times, marches on to a certain death; marches over the dead 
bodies of his sons to the .scaffold—laying his all upon the altar of 
the Just God, Do wc admire Hampden, who, rather than pay an 
unjust tax of twenty shillings, risked his head that he might bring a 
throned tyrant to the block?—how much more should we admire 
the old Puritan, who. for a protest against the great crime of our 
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country, against five millions of his brethren, gave himself and his 
sons to a cruel death? The traitor of Charles L is our hero; the 
traitor of Governor Wise will become our saint, I am appealing to 
you as men of heart and reason; not as men whose opinions are 
dependent on the cotton market, or on the platforms of parties. I set 
aside the human wisdom of this movement. I set aside the question 
of the abstract rectitude of the method. The stature of a hero dwarfs 
such considerations. It was his conviction of duty—that is enough. 
Can I not admire Socrates or Hypatia because 1 do not agree with 
the heathenisms for which they yielded up their lives? Where hero¬ 
ism comes, where self-devotion comes, where the sublime passion 
for the right comes, there God comes; there a will unmeasurable 
by all prudential gauges is executed, and we may as well question 
the moral propriety of a streak of lightning or an earthquake as of 
that deed. 

Thou martyr of a noble faith! Thou God-maddened old man! I 
have followed thee dreaming and waking with my eyes. I have 
listened to the word of victorious faith which came from thy prison; 
came saying. " God has prospered me,” as thy well-served Master 
said in his darkest hour. “ Now am I glorified.” I have followed thee 
to the scaffold, where, amid the silent thunders of God, which were 
bursting over the land, thou answered ” nothing; ” and 1 felt that like 
our fathers, we also were passing into a Red Sea. and have prayed 
that we too should be baptized to our Moses, to our Freedom, in the 
cloud and in the sea! Who is so purblind as to say that the man 
whose deed has summed up a centur>'’s work—who has sealed with 
his blood the death-warrant of Slavery, has failed? A clear eye may 
read in red letters FAILURE on the front of the capitols in Virginia 
or Washington: but it will read on the gallows of Brown, SUCCESS. 
When such heroism fails, the divine power is bankrupt! 


It is idle to talk of pity for that slain man; we cannot pity one 
who looks down on us from such a height. We should rather 
approach his prison as a palace, his gallows as a throne,— 

“ For whether on the scaffold high. 

Or in the battle’s van. 

The fittest place where man can die 
Is where he dies for man.” 
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We have now only to live and do a manly Christian part in the 
development of his deed, and in controlling it, lest it pass out of the 
lawful realm of the Prince of PEACE. Its immediate results may 
creep. In the Egyptian legend, at the end of every five hundred 
years, the divine bird, the Phoenix, comes to the altar of the Sun and 
bums himself to ashes. On the first day after this, men find in the 
ashes a worm; on the second day, an unfledged bird; and on the 
third day after, the full grown Phoenix flies away. Out of the ashes 
of our martyr a Revolution must come. It may creep the first day; it 
may be weak the second day; but at last its free pinion will strike 
the air, and it will rise up to brood over this land, until the progeny 
of Freemen arise to crown America'.s destiny. 

May we all, as we pass under the cloud and through the sea. be 
baptized afresh to the cause of LIBERTY. HUMANITY, and GODJ 


SONNET XXIV 

Addressed to John Brown, Harper’s Ferry 

A. Bronson Alcott 

1799-1888 

Bold Saint, thou firm believer in the Cross, 

Again made glorious by self-sacrifice,— 

Love’s free atonement given without Iove’.s lo.ss.— 
That martyrdom to thee was lighter pain. 

Since thus a race its liberties should gain: 

Flash its sure consequence in Slavcry’.s eyes 
When, ’.scaping sabre'.s clash and battle’s smoke. 
She felt the justice of thy master-stroke : 

Peaceful prosperity around us lies. 

Freedom with loyalty thy valor gave; 

Whilst thou, no felon doomed, for gallow.s fit, 

O Patriot true ! O ChrLslian meek and brave ! 
Throned in the martyrs' scat henceforth shalt sit; 
Prophet of God 1 Messias of the Slave ! 
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Wendell Phillips. (18111884). was one of the foremost anti-slavery leaders 
of his day. a friend and co-worker of William Lloyd Garrison, and a great 
orator. This eulogy was delivered at the grave of John Brown, at North Elba, 
on December 8. 1859. 

BURIAL OF JOHN BROWN 
Wendell Phillips 

How feeble words seem here! How can I hope to utter what your 
hearts are full of? I fear to disturb the harmony which his life 
breathes round this home. One and another of you, his neighbors, 
say. " J have known him five years,” “ 1 have known him ten years.” 
It seems to me as if we had none of us known him. How our admir¬ 
ing, loving wonder has grown, day by day. as he has unfolded trait 
after trait of earnest, brave, tender, Christian life! We see him walk¬ 
ing with radiant, serene face to the scaffold, and think what an iron 
heart, what devoted faith! We take up his letters, beginning “My 
dear wife and children, every one,”—see him stoop on his way to 
the scaffold and kiss that negro child,—and this iron heart seems all 
tenderness. Marvellous old man! We have hardly said it when the 
loved forms of his sons, in the bloom of young devotion, encircle 
him. and we remember he is not alone, only the majestic centre of a 
group. Your neighbor farmer went, surrounded by his household, to 
tell the slaves there svere still hearts and right arms ready and 
nerved for their service. From this roof four, from a neighboring 
roof two, to make up that score of heroes. How resolute each looked 
into the face of Virginia, how loyally each stood at his forlorn post, 
meeting death cheerfully, till that master-voice said. " It is enough.” 
And these weeping children and widow seem so lifted up and conse¬ 
crated by long, .single-hearted devotion to his great purpose, that we 
dare, even at this moment, to remind them how blessed they are in 
the privilege of thinking that in the last throbs of those brave young 
hearts, which lie buried on the banks of the Shenandoah, thoughts 
of them mingled with love to God and hope for the slave. 

He has abolished slavery in Virginia. You may say this is too 
much. Our neighbors are the last men we know. The hours that pass 
us are the ones we appreciate the least. Men walked Boston streets, 
when night fell on Bunker’s Hill, and pitied Warren, saying, "Fool¬ 
ish man ! Thrown away his life! Why didn’t he measure his means 
better? ” Now we see him standing colossal on that blood-stained 
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sod, and severing that day the tie which bound Boston to Great 
Britain. That night George III. ceased to rule in New England. 
History will date Virginia Emancipation from Harper’s Ferry. True, 
the slave is still there. So. when the tempest uproots a pine on your 
hills, it looks green for months,—a year or two. Still, it is timber, 
not a tree. John Brown has loosened the roots of the slave system; 
it only breathes,—it does not live.—hereafter. 

Men say, “ How coolly brave! ” But matchless courage seems the 
least of his merits. How gentleness graced it! When the frightened 
town wished to bear off the body of the Mayor, a man said. “ 1 will 
go. Miss Fowke/ under their rifles, if you will stand between them 
and me.” He knew he could trust their gentle respect for woman. 
He was right. He went in the thick of the fight and bore off the body 
in safety. Tliat same girl flung herself between Virginia rifles and 
your brave young Thompson. They had no pity. The pitiless bullet 
reached him, spite of woman's prayers, though the fight had long 
been over. How God has blessed him! How truly he may say, “i 
have fought a good fight, I have finished my course. " Truly he has 
finished .—done his work. God granted him the privilege to look on 
his work accomplished. He said, ” I will show the South that twenty 
men can take possession of a town, hold it twenty*four hours, and 
carry away all the slaves who wish to escape.” Did he not do it? 
On Monday night he stood master of Harper’s Ferry,—could have 
left unchecked with a score or a hundred slaves. The wide sympathy 
and secret approval are shown by the eager, quivering lips of lovers 
of slavery, a.sking. " O. why did he not take his victory and go 
away? " Who checked him at last.’ Not startled Virginia. Her he 
had conquered. The Union crushed,—seemed to crush him. In 
reality God said. “That work is done; you have proved that a .Slave 
State is only fear in the ma.sk of despotism; come up higher, and 
baptize by your martyrdom a million hearts into holier life. Surely 
such a life is no failure. How vast the change in men’s hearts! Insur¬ 
rection was a harsh, horrid word to millions a month ago. John 
Brown went a whole generation beyond it, claiming the right for 
white men to help the slave to freedom by arms. And now men run 
up and down, not disputing his principle, but trying to frame 
excuses for Virginia's hanging of so pure, honest, high-hearted, and 
heroic a man, Virginia stands at the bar of the civilized world on 
trial. Round her victim crowd the apostles and martyrs, all the 
brave, high souls who have said, ” God is God.” and trodden wicked 


* Fouke. 
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laws under their feet. As I stood looking at his grandfather’s grave¬ 
stone, brought here from Connecticut, telling, as it does, of his death 
in the Revolution, I thought I could hear our hero-saint saying, “ My 
fathers gave their swords to the oppressor,—the slave still sinks 
before the pledged force of this nation. I give my sword to the slave 
my fathers forgot.” If any swords ever reflected the smile of Heaven, 
surely it was those drawn at Harper’s Ferry. If our God is ever the 
Lord of Hosts, making one man chase a thousand, surely that little 
band might claim him for their captain. Harper’s Ferry was no single 
hour, standing alone,—taken out from a common life,—it was the 
flowering out of fifty years of single-hearted devotion. He must have 
lived wholly for one great idea, when these who owe their being to 
him. and these whom love has joined to the circle, group so har¬ 
moniously around him, each accepting serenely his and her part. 

I feel honored to stand under such a roof. Hereafter you will tell 
children standing at your knees, ” I saw John Brown buried,—I sat 
under his roof." Thank God for such a master. Could we have asked 
a nobler representative of the Christian North putting her foot on 
the accursed system of slavery? As time passes, and these hours float 
back into history, men will see against the clear December sky that 
gallows, and round it thousands of armed men guarding Virginia 
from her slaves. On the other side, the serene brow of that calm old 
man, as he stoops to kiss the child of a forlorn race." Thank God for 
our emblem. May he soon bring Virginia to blot out hers in repent¬ 
ant .shame, and cover that hateful gallows and soldiery with thou¬ 
sands of broken fetters. 

What lesson .shall tho.se lips teach us? Before that still, calm brow 
let us take a new baptism. How can we stand here without a fresh 
and utter consecration? These tears! how shall we dare even to 
offer consolation? Only lips fresh from such a vow have the right to 
mingle their words with your tears. We envy you your nearer place 
to these martyred children of God. I do not believe slavery will go 
down in blood. Ours is the age of thought. Hearts are stronger than 
swords. That last fortnight! How sublime its lesson! the Christian 
one of conscience.—of truth. Virginia is weak, because each man’s 
heart said amen to John Brown. His words.—they are stronger even 
than his rifles. These crushed a State. Those have changed the 
thoughts of million.s, and will yet crush slavery. Men said, “Would 
he had died in arms! ” God ordered better, and granted to him and 

- The story that John brown, on ibc way to the sallows. sloopcU to kiss a Ncftfo child, oriainaicd 
in ihe mind of an o\cr-imaiiinative rcpoitcr. AiihouRh widdy referred to and accepted as fact at 
the time and for years uficrwarJ. it never actually occurred 
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the slave those noble prison hours,—that single hour of death; 
granted him a higher than the soldier’s place, that of teacher; the 
echoes of his rifles have died away in the hills,—a million hearts 
guard his words. God bless this roof,—make it bless us. We dare not 
say bless you, children of this home! you stand nearer to one whose 
lips God touched, and we rather bend for your blessing. God make 
us all worthier of him whose dust we lay among these hills he loved. 
Here he girded himself and went forth to battle. Fuller success than 
his heart ever dreamed God granted him. He sleeps in the blessings 
of the crushed and the poor, and men believe more firmly in virtue, 
now that such a man has lived. Standing here, let us thank God for a 
firmer faith and fuller hope. 


THE PORTENT 

(1859) 

Herman Melville 

1819-1891 

Hanging from the beam, 

Slowiy swaying {such the law). 
Gaunt the shadow on your green, 
Shenandoah* 

The cut is on the crown 
(JLo, John Brown). 

And the stabs shall heal no more. 

Hidden in the cap 

Is the anguish none can draw; 
So your future veils its face. 
Shenandoah! 

But the streaming heard is shown 
(Weird John Brown). 

The meteor of the war. 
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Edward Everett (1794-1865), born in Dorchester, Mass., was an outstanding 
scholar, orator and political figure. The positions he occupied were numerous 
and distinguished: Professor of Greek literature at Harvard University, 
Editor of the North American Review, Representative to Congress, from the 
Middlesex district of Massachusetts, from 1825-1835, Governor of Massa¬ 
chusetts. Minister to the Court of St. James’s, President of Harvard University, 
Secretary of State of the United Stales for four months and Senator from 
Massachusetts. Until the Civil War, he was conservative in politics, express¬ 
ing great deference for the feelings of slaveowners and a willingness to 
compromise to keep the slave states in the Union. 

This oration, in which he expresses this point of view, was delivered at a 
Union meeting, in Faneuil Hall, on December 8. 1859. 

SPEECH BY HON. EDWARD EVERETT 


Sir, the North and the South, including the Northwest and the 
Southwest, have become fiercely, bitterly arrayed against each 
other. There is no place left in public life for those who love them 
both. The war of words—of the press, of the platform, of the State 
Legislatures, and. must I add, the pulpit?—has been pushed to a 
point of exasperation, which, on the slightest untoward accident, 
may rush to the bloody arbitrament of the sword. The great ancient 
master of political science (Aristotle) tells us, that though revolu¬ 
tions do not take place for small causes, they do from small causes. 
He means, sir. that when the minds of the community have become 
hopelessly embittered and exasperated by long-continued irritation, 
the slightest occurrence will bring on a convulsion. 

In fact, it seems To me. that we have reached a state of things, 
which requires all good men and good patriots to forego for a time 
mere party projects and calculations, and to abandon all ordinary 
political issues; which calls, in a word, upon all who love the country 
and cherish the Union, and desire the continuance of those blessings 
which wc have till lately enjoyed under the Constitution transmitted 
to us by our Fathers—and which I regard as the noblest work of 
political wisdom ever achieved,—and to meet as one man and take 
counsel for its preservation. It is this feeling that has brought me 
here to-day. 

It will probably be said, sir, that those who entertain views like 
these exaggerate the gravity of the crisis. I wish I could think so. 
But I fear it is not we who exaggerate, but those who differ from 
us, that greatly—and soon, I fear, it will be fatally—underrate the 
ominous signs of the times. I fear, sir, that they are greatly misled 
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by the one-sided views presented by the party press, and those who 
rely upon the party press exclusively for their impressions, and that 
they are dangerously ignorant of the state of opinion and feeling 
in the other great section of the country. I greatly fear that the mass 
of the community in this quarter, long accustomed to treat all alarm 
for the stability of the Union as groundless, and all professed anxiety 
for its preservation as insincere, or. if sincere, the result of nervous 
timidity, have unfitted themselves to measure the extent and the 
urgency of the existing danger. It is my own deliberate conviction, 
formed from some opportunities of personal observation, and from 
friendly correspondence with other parts of the country, (though I 
carry on none of a political nature,) that we are on the very verge 
of a convulsion, which will shake the Union to its foundation: and 
that a few more steps forward, in the direction in which affairs have 
moved for a few years past, will bring us to the catastrophe. 

I have heard it urged on former occasions of public alarm, that it 
must be groundless, because business goes on as usual.—and the 
theatres are open, and stocks keep up. Sir. these appearances may all 
be delusive. The great social machine moves with a momentum that 
cannot be suddenly stopped. The ordinary operations of business 
went on in France, in the revolution of 1789. till the annihilation of 
the circulating medium put a scop to every thing that required its 
use. The theatres and all the other places of public amusement were 
crowded to madness in the reign of terror. The French stocks never 
stood better than they did in Paris on the 21st of February, 1848. 
On the 2 -ith of that month, Louis Philippe was flying in disguise 
from his capital; the Tuileries were sacked, and the oldest monarchy 
in Europe had ceased to exist. 

I hold it to be time, then, sir, as I have said, for good men and 
good patriot-s, casting aside all mere party considerations, and post¬ 
poning at least all ordinary political issues, to pause; to look steadily 
in the face the condition of things to which we arc approaching; and 
to ask their own consciences whether they can do nothing or say 
nothing to avert the crisis, and bring about a happier and a better 
state of things. I do not ask them to search the past for topic.s of 
reproach or recrimination on men or parties. Wc have had enough 
of that, and it has contributed materially to bring about our present 
perilous condition. In all countries where speech and the press are 
free, especially those countrie.s which by controlling natural cau.ses 
fall into two great sections, each possessing independent local legis¬ 
latures and centres of political opinion and influence, there will in 
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the lapse of time unavoidably be action and reaction of word and 
deed. Violence of speech or of act on the one side, will unavoidably 
produce violence of speech and act on the other. Each new grievance 
is alternately cause and effect: and if, before resorting to healing 
counsels, we are determined to run over the dreary catalogue, to see 
who was earliest or who has been most to blame, we engage in a 
controversy in which there is no arbiter, and of which there can 

be no solution. 

But, without reviving the angry or sorrowful memories of the 
past, let me. in all friendliness, ask the question. What has either 
section to gain by a dissolution of the Union, with reference to that 
terrible question which threatens to destroy it? I ask patriotic men 
in both sections to run over in their minds the causes of complaint 
which they have, or think they have, in the existing state of things, 
and then ask themselves dispassionately whether any thing is to 
be gained, any thing to be hoped, by pushing the present alienation 
to that fatal bourn, from which, as from death, there is no return ? 
Will the South gain any greater stability for her social system, any 
larger entrance into the vacant public territories? Will the North 
have effected any one object, which by men of any shade of opinion, 
extreme or moderate, is deemed desirable; on the contrary, will not 
every evil she desires to remedy be confirmed and aggravated? If 
this view of the subject be correct, what can be more unwise, what 
more suicidal, than to allow these deplorable dissensions to result 
in a Revolution, which will leave the two great sections of the 
country in a worse condition than it finds them, with reference to 
the very objects for which they allow themselves to be impelled to 
the dreadful consummation ? 

But I shall be told, perhaps, that all this is imaginary; that the 
alarm at the South is a factitious or rather a groundless panic, for 
which there is no substantial cause,—fit subject for ridicule rather 
than serious anxiety. But I see no signs of panic in Virginia, except 
for a few hours at Harper's Ferry, where, in the confusion of the 
first surprise, and in profound ignorance of the extent of the danger, 
the community was for a short time paralyzed. I am not sure that 
a town of four or five hundred families in this region, invaded at 
midnight by a resolute band of twenty men, entering the houses of 
influential citizens, and hurrying them from their beds to a strong¬ 
hold, previously occupied, and there holding them as hostages 1 
am not sure, sir, that an equal panic would not be created till the 
extent of the danger was measured. Besides, sir, if the panic had 
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been much more extensive than it was, the panics of great and 
brave communities are no trifles, Burke said he could not frame an 
indictment against a whole people; it seems to me equally in bad 
taste, at least, to try to point a sneer at a State like Virginia. The 
French are reputed a gallant and warlike people; but the letters from 
the late seat of war tell us. that even after the great victory of Sol- 
ferino. a handful of Austrians, straggling into a village, put a corps 
of the French army—thousands strong—to flight. A hundred and 
fifty men overturned the French monarchy, on the occasion to which 
I have already alluded, in 1848. When the circumstances of the case 
are taken into consideration. I suspect it will be agreed that any 
other community in the country, similarly situated, would have 
been affected in the same way. A conflict of such an unprecedented 
character, in which twelve or fourteen persons on the two sides 
were shot down, in the course of a few hours, appears to me an 
event at which levity ought to stand rebuked, and a solemn chili 
to fall upon every right-thinking man. 

I fear. Sir. from the tone of some of the public journals, that we 
have not made this case our own. Suppose a party of desperate, 
misguided men. under a resolved and fearless leader, had been 
organized in Virginia, to come and establish themselves by stealth 
in Springfield in this State, intending there, after possessing them¬ 
selves, at the unguarded hour of midnight, of the National Armory, 
to take advantage of some local cause of disaffection, say the feud 
between Protestants and Catholics,—which led to a very deplorable 
occurrence in this vicinity a few years ago,—to stir up a social 
revolution; that pikes and rifles to arm twenty-five hundred men had 
been procured by funds raised by extensive subscriptions throughout 
the South; that at the dead of a Sunday night, the work of destruc¬ 
tion had begun, by shooting down an unarmed man, who had refused 
to join the invading force; that citizens of the finst standing were 
seized and imprisoned,—three or four others killed; and when, on 
the entire failure of the conspiracy, its leader had been tried,—ably 
defended by counsel from his own part of the country, convicted 
and executed, that throughout Virginia, which sent him forth on his 
fatal errand, and the South generally, funeral bells should be tolled, 
meetings of sympathy held, a.s at the death of some great public 
benefactor, and the person who had plotted to put a pike or a rifle 
in the hands of twenty-five hundred men, to be used against their 
fellows, inhabitants of the same town, inmates of the same houses, 
with an ulterior intention and purpose of wrapping the whole com- 

T 
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munity in a civil war of the deadliest and bloodiest type, in which a 
man’s foe should be those of his own household; suppose, I say, that 
the person who planned and plotted this, and with his own hand, or 
that of his associates acting by his command, had taken the lives of 
several fellow-beings, should be extolled, canonized, placed on a level 
with the great heroes of humanity, nay, assimilated to the Saviour of 
mankind; and all this not the effect of a solitary, individual impulse, 
but the ripe fruit of a systematic agitation pursued in the South, un¬ 
rebuked, for years! What, Sir. should we feel, think, say under such 
a state of things? Should we weigh every phrase of indignant remon¬ 
strance with critical accuracy, and divide our murmurs with nice dis¬ 
crimination among those whom we might believe, however unjustly, 
to be directly or indirectly concerned in the murderous aggression? 

Mr. Chairman, those who look upon the existing excitement at 
the South as factitious or extravagant, have, I fear, formed a very 
inadecjuate idea of the nature of such an attempt as that which was 
made at Harper's Ferry was intended to be. and would have been, 
had it proved successful. It is 10 want of reflection on this point 
that we must ascribe the fact, that any civilized man in his right 
mind, and still more any man of intelligence and moral discernment, 
in other respects, can be found to approve and sympathize with it. 
1 am sure if such persons will bring home to their minds, in any 
distinct conception, the real nature of the undertaking, they would 
be themselves amazed that they had ever given it their sympathy. 
It appears from his own statements and those of his deluded associ¬ 
ates. of his biographer, and of his w-reiched wife, that the unhappy 
man who has just paid the forfeit of his life, had for years meditated 
a general insurrection in the Southern States: that he thought the 
time had now come to effect it; that the slaves were ready to rise, 
and the non-slaveholding whites to join them: and both united 
were prepared to form a new Commonw^ealth, of which the consti¬ 
tution was organized, and the officers chosen. With this wild, but 
thoroughly matured plan, he provides weapons for those on whose 
rising he calculated at Harper’s Ferry; he seizes the National Arsenal, 
where there was a supply of arms for a hundred thousand men; and 
he intended, if unable to maintain himself at once in the open 
country, to retreat to the mountains, and from their fastnesses, 
harass, paralyze, and at length revolutionize the South. To talk of 
the pikes and riiles not being intended for offensive purposes, is 
simply absurd. The first act almost of the party was to shoot down 
a free colored man, whom thej' were attempting to impress, and 
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who fled from them. One might as well say that the rifled ordnance 
of Louis Napoleon was intended only for self-defence, not to be used 
unless the Austrians should undertake to arrest his march. 

No, sir, it was an attempt to do on a vast scale what was done in 
St. Domingo in 1791, where the colored population was about equal 
to that of Virginia; and if any one would form a distinct idea what 
such an operation is, let him see it—not as a matter of vague con¬ 
ception—a crude project—in the mind of a heated fanatic, but as it 
stands in the sober pages of history, which record the revolt in that 
Island; the midnight burnings, the wholesale massacres, the merci¬ 
less tortures, the abominations not to be named by Christian Ups 
in the hearing of Christian ears,—some of which, too unutterably 
atrocious for the English language, are of necessity veiled in the 
obscurity of the Latin tongue. . . . 


Now let us cast a glance at the state of things in the Southern States, 
co-members as they are with us in this great republican confederacy. 
Let us consider over what sort of a population it is, that some persons 
among us think it not only right and commendable, but in the 
highest degree heroic, saint-like, god-like, to extend the awful 
calamity, which turned St. Domingo into a heap of bloody ashes in 
1791. There are between three and four millions of the colored race 
scattered through the Southern and Southwestern States, in small 
groups, in cities, towns, villages, and in larger bodies on isolated 
plantations; in the house, the factory, and the field; mingled together 
with the dominant race in the various pursuits of life: the latter 
amounting in the aggregate to eight or nine millions, if I rightly 
recollect the numbers. Upon this community, thus composed, it 
was the design of Brown to let loose the hell-hounds of a servile 
insurrection, and to bring on a struggle which for magnitude, 
atrocity, and horror, would have stood alone in the history of the 
world. And these eight or nine millions, against whom this frightful 
war was levied, are our fellow-citizens, entitled with us to the 
protection of that compact of government which recognizes their 
relation to the colored race.—a compact which every sworn officer 
of the Union or of the States is bound by his oath to support! 
Among them, sir. is a fair proportion of men and women of educa¬ 
tion and culture,—of moral and religious lives and characters — 
virtuous fathers, mothers, sons and daughters, persons who would 
adorn any station of society, in any country,—men who read the 
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same Bible that we do, and in the name of the same Master, kneel 
at the throne of the same God,—forming a class of men from which 
have gone forth some of the greatest and purest characters which 
adorn our history,—Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
Marshall, in the single State of Virginia, against which the first blow 
has been struck. These are the men, the women, for whose bosoms 
pikes and rifles are manufactured in New England, to be placed in 
the hands of an ignorant subject race, supposed, most wrongfully, 
as recent events have shown, to be waiting only for an opportunity 
to use them! 

Sir, 1 have on three or four different occasions in early life, and 
more recently, visited all the Southern and Southwestern States, with 
the exception of Arkansas and Alabama. I have enjoyed the hospi¬ 
tality of the city and the country: and 1 have had the privilege, 
before crowded and favoring audiences, to hold up the character of 
the Father of his Country, and to inculcate the blessings of the 
Union, in the same precise terms in which I have done it here at 
home, and in the other portions of the land. I have been admitted 
to the confidence of the domestic circle, and 1 have seen there 
touching manifestations of the kindest feelings, by which that circle, 
in all its members, high and low, master and servant, can be bound 
together; and when I contemplate the horrors that would have 
ensued had the tragedy on which the curtain rose at Harper’s Ferry 
been acted out. through all its scenes of fire and sword, of lust and 
murder, of rapine and desolation, to the final catastrophe, 1 am filled 
with emotions to which no words can do justice. There could, of 
course, be but one result, and that well deserving the thoughtful medi¬ 
tation of those, if any such there be. who think that the welfare of 
the colored race could by any possibility be promoted by the success 
of such a movement, and who are willing to purchase that result 
by so costly a sacrifice. The colored population of St. Domingo 
amounted to but little short of half a million, while the whites 
amounted to only thirty thousand. The white population of the 
Southern States alone, in the aggregate, outnumbers the colored 
race in the ratio of two to one; in the Union at large, in the ratio 
of seven to one; and if (which Heaven avert) they should be brought 
into conflict, it could end only in the extermination of the latter, 
after scenes of woe for which language is too faint, and for which 
the liveliest fancy has no adequate images of horror. 

Such being the case, some one may ask, Why does not the South 
fortify herself against the possible occurrence of such a catastrophe. 
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by doing away with the one great source from which alone it can 
spring? This is a question easily asked, and I am not aware that it 
is our duty at the North to answer it; but it may be observed that 
great and radical changes in the framework of society, involving the 
relations of twelve millions of men. will not wait on the bidding of 
an impatient philanthropy. They can only be brought about in the 
lapse of time, by the steady operation of physical, economical, and 
moral causes. Have those who rebuke the South for the continuance 
of Slavery considered that neither the present generation nor the 
preceding one is responsible for its existence? The African slave 
trade was prohibited by Act of Congress fifty-one years ago. and 
many years earlier by the separate Southern States. The entire 
colored population, with the exception, perhaps, of a few hundred 
surreptitiously introduced, is native to the soil. Their ancestors were 
conveyed from Africa in the ships of Old England and New England. 
They now number between three and four millions. Has any person, 
of any party or opinion, proposed, in sober earnest, a practical 
method of wholesale emancipation? I believe most persons, in 
all parts of the country, are of opinion that free labor is steadily 
gaining ground. It would, in my judgment, have already prevailed 
in the two northern tiers of the Slaveholding States, had its advances 
not been unhappily retarded by the irritating agitations of the day. 
But has any person, whose opinion is entitled to the slightest respect, 
ever undertaken to sketch out the details of a plan for effecting 
the change at once, by any legislative measure that could be 
adopted? Consider only. I pray you, that it would be to ask the 
South to give up one thousand millions of property, which she holds 
by a title satisfactory to herself, as the first step. Then estimate the 
cost of an adequate outfit for the self-support of the emancipated 
millions; then reflect on the derangement of the entire industrial 
system of the South, and all the branches of commerce and manu¬ 
factures that depend on its great staples; then the necessity of con¬ 
ferring equal political privileges on the emancipated race, who, 
being free, would be content with nothing less, if any thing less were 
consistent with our political system; then the consequent organiza¬ 
tion of two great political parties on the basis of color, and the 
eternal feud which would rage between them; and finally, the over¬ 
flow into the Free Stales of a vast multitude of needy and helpless 
emigrants, who, being excluded from many of them, would prove 
doubly burdensome where they are admitted. Should we, sir, with 
all our sympathy for the colored race, (and I do sincerely sympathize 
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with them, and to all whom chance throws in my way I have 
through life extended all the relief and assistance in my power,) 
give a very cordial reception to two or three hundred thousand 
destitute emancipated slaves? Does not every candid man see that 
every one of these steps presents difficulties of the most formidable 
character.—difficulties for which, as far as I know, no man and no 
party has proposed a solution? 

And is it, sir, for the attainment of objects so manifestly imprac¬ 
ticable, pursued, too, by the bloody pathways of treason and murder, 
that we will allow the stupendous evil which now threatens us to 
come upon the country? Shall we permit this curiously compacted 
body politic, the nicest adjustment of human wisdom, to go to 
pieces? Will we blast this beautiful symmetric form, paralyze this 
powerful arm of public strength, smite with imbecility this great 
National Intellect? Where, sir. O where will be the flag of the United 
Stales? Where our rapidly increasing influence in the family of 
nations? Already they are rejoicing in our divisions. The last foreign 
journal which 1 have read, in commenting upon the event at Harper's 
Ferry, dwells upon it as something that "will compel us to keep 
the peace with the powers of Europe;" and that means, to take the 
law from them in our international relations. 

I meant to have spoken of the wreck of that magnificent and 
mutually beneficial commercial intercourse which now exists 
between the producing and manufacturing States;—of the hostile 
tariffs in time of peace, and the habitually recurring border wars, by 
which it will be annihilated, I meant to have said a word of the 
Navy of the United States, and the rich inheritance of its common 
glories. Shall we give up this? The memory of our Fathers—of those 
happy days when the men of the North and South stood together for 
the country on hard-fought fields: when the South sent her Washing¬ 
ton to Massachusetts, and New England sent her Greene to Carolina 
—is all this forgotten? "Is all the counsel that we two have 
shared:’’ all the joint labors to found this great Republic;—is this 
" all forgot? ” and will we permit this last great experiment of Con¬ 
federate Republicanism to become a proverb and a by-word to the 
Nations? No, fellow-citizens, no, a thousand times no! This glorious 
Union shall not perish! Precious legacy of our Fathers, it shall go 
down, honored and cherished, to our children! Generations unborn 
shall enjoy its privileges as we have done; and if we leave them poor 
in all besides, we will transmit to them the boundless wealth of its 
blessings! 
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BROWN OF OSAWATOMIE 

John G- Whittier 

1807-1892 

John Brown of Osawatomic 
Spake on his dying day: 

” I will not have, to shrive my soul, 

A priest in Slavery's pay; 

But, let some poor slave-mother. 

Whom I have striven to free. 

With her children, from the gallows-stair. 
Put up a prayer for me! 

John Brown of Osawatomie, 

They led him out to die; 

And, lo!—a poor slave mother 
With her little child pressed nigh. 

Then the bold, blue eye grew tender. 

And the old. harsh face grew mild. 

As he stooped between the jeering ranks 
And kissed the negro's child J 

The shadows of his stormy life 
That moment fell apart : 

Without, the rash and bloody hand. 

Within, the loving heart. 

That kiss, from all its guilty mean.s. 

Redeemed the good intent. 

And round the grisly fighter’s hair 
The Martyr's aureole bent! 

Perish with him the folly 

That seeks through evil, good; 

Long live the generous purpose 
Unstained with human blood ! 

Not the raid of midnight terror. 

But the thought which underlies; 

Not the outlaw's pride of daring. 

But the Christian's sacrifice. 
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01 never may yon blue-ridged hills 
The Northern rifle hear. 

Nor see the light of blazing homes 
Flash on the negro's spear. 

But let the free-winged angel Truth 
Their guarded passes scale. 

To teach that Right is more than Might 
And Justice more than MaiU 

So vainly shall Virginia set 
Her battle in array; 

In vain her trampling squadrons knead 
The winter snow with clay. 

She may strike the pouncing eagle. 

But she dare not harm the dove; 

And every gate she bars to Hate 
Shall open wide to Love! 


Ralph Waldo Emerson met Brown in March, 1857, at Henry Thorcau’s 
home. After Harpers Ferry, Emerson delivered several speeches in Brown’s 
defense. His most famous remark concerning Brown was on November 8,1859. 
in Boston, in a lecture on "Courage,” in which he predicted that Brown’s 
martyrdom “ will make the gallows as glorious as the cross.” On November 
i 8 th, he spoke at a meeting for the relief of Brown’s family, in Boston’s 
Tremont Temple. The following address was delivered at Salem, on January 6 , 
i860. 


JOHN BROWN 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Mr. Chairman: 

I have been struck with one fact, that the best orators who have 
added their praise to his fame,—and I need not go out of this house 
to find the purest eloquence in the country,—have one rival who 
comes off a little better, and that is JOHN BROWN. Every thing that 
is said of him leaves people a little dissatisfied; but as soon as they 
read his own speeches and letters they are heartily contented,—such 
is the singleness of purpose which justifies him to the head and the 
heart of all. Taught by this experience, I mean, in the few remarks I 
have to make, to cling to his history, or let him speak for himself. 
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John Brown, the founder of liberty in Kansas, was born in Tor- 
rington, Litchfield County, Conn., in 1800. When he was five years 
old his father emigrated to Ohio, and the boy was there set to keep 
sheep and to look after cattle and dress skins; he went bareheaded 
and barefooted, and clothed in buckskin. He said that he loved rough 
play, could never have rough play enough; could not see a seedy hat 
without wishing to pull it off. But for this it needed that the play¬ 
mates should be e<jual; not one in fine clothes and the other in buck¬ 
skin: not one his own master, hale and hearty, and the other 
watched and whipped. But it chanced that in Pennsylvania, where 
he was sent by his father to collect cattle, he fell in with a boy 
whom he heartily liked and whom he looked upon as his superior. 
This boy was a slave; he saw him beaten with an iron shovel, and 
otherwise maltreated; he saw that this boy had nothing better to 
look forward to in life, whilst he himself was petted and made much 
of; for he was much considered in the family where he then stayed, 
from the circumstance that this boy of twelve years had conducted 
alone a drove of cattle a hundred miles. But the colored boy had no 
friend, and no future. This worked such indignation in him that he 
swore an oath of resistance to Slavery as long as he lived. And thus 
his enterprise to go into Virginia and run off five hundred or a thou¬ 
sand slaves was not a piece of spite or revenge, a plot of two years 
or of twenty years, but the keeping of an oath made to Heaven and 
earth forty-seven years before. Forty-seven years at least, though 
I incline to accept his own account of the matter at Charlestown, 
which makes the date a little older, when he said, "This was all 
settled million-s of years before the world was made.” 

He grew up a religious and manly per.son, in severe poverty: a fair 
specimen of the best stock of New England; having that force of 
thought and that sense of right which are the warp and woof of 
greatness. Our farmers were Orthodox Calvinists, mighty in the 
Scriptures; had learned that life was a preparation, a "probation,” 
to use their word, for a higher world, and was to be spent in loving 
and serving mankind. 

Thus was formed a romantic character absolutely without any 
vulgar traits; living to ideal ends, without any mixture of self-indul¬ 
gence or compromise, such as lowers the value of benevolent and 
thoughtful men we know; abstemious, refusing luxuries, not sourly 
and reproachfully but simply as unfit for his habit: quiet and gentle 
as a child in the house. And. as happen.s usually to men of romantic 
character, his fortunes were romantic. Walter Scott would have 
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delighted to draw his picture and trace his adventurous career. A 
shepherd and herdsman, he learned the manners of animals and 
knew the secret signals by which animals communicate. He made his 
hard bed on the mountains with them; he learned to drive his flock 
through thickets all but impassable; he had all the skill of a shepherd 
by choice of breed and by wise husbandry to obtain the best wool, 
and that for a course of years. And the anecdotes preserved show a 
far-seeing skill and conduct which, in spite of adverse accidents, 
should secure, one year with another, an honest reward, first to the 
farmer, and afterwards to the dealer, if he kept sheep, it was with 
a royal mind; and if he traded in wool, he was a merchant prince, 
not in the amount of wealth, but in the protection of the interests 
confided to him. 

I am not a little surprised at the easy effrontery with which politi¬ 
cal gentlemen, in and out of Congress, take it upon them to say that 
there are not a thousand men in the North who sympathize with 
John Brown. It would be far safer and nearer the truth to say that 
all people, in proportion to their sensibility and self-respect, sympa¬ 
thize with him. For it is impossible to see courage, and disinterested¬ 
ness, and the love that casts out fear, without sympathy. All women 
are drawn to him by their predominance of sentiment. All gentle¬ 
men, of course, are on his side. I do not mean by "gentlemen,” 
people of scented hair and perfumed handkerchiefs, but men of 
gentle blood and generosity, " fulfilled with all nobleness," who, like 
the Cid, give the outcast leper a share of their bed; like the dying 
Sidney, p«ns.s the cup of cold water to the wounded soldier who needs 
it more. For what is the oath of gentle blood and knighthood? What 
but to protect the weak and lowly against the strong oppressor? 

Nothing is more absurd than to complain of this sympathy, or to 
complain of a party of men united in opposition to .Slavery. As well 
complain of gravity, or the ebb of the tide. Who makes the Aboli¬ 
tionist? The Slaveholder. The sentiment of mercy is the natural 
recoil which the laws of the universe provide to protect mankind 
from destruction by savage passions. And our blind statesmen go 
up and down, with committees of vigilance and safety, hunting for 
the origin of this new heresy. They will need a very vigilant com¬ 
mittee indeed to find its birthplace, and a very strong force to root 
it out. For the arch-Abolitionist, older than Brown, and older than 
the Shenandoah Mountains, is Love, whose other name is Justice, 
which was before Alfred, before Lycurgus, before Slavery, and will 
be after it. 
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Thoreau delivered three addresses on John Brown. The first, on October 30, 
1859. was read by Thoreau in the Concord Town Hall, at a meeting which 
he himself called, and which gave him the distinction of being, in the words 
of Henry Seidel Canby and Raymond William Adams. ” the first American 
to make public utterance in defense of Brown." As the editor of Thoreau’s 
collected Writings remarks, " When Captain Brown lay in prison, Thoreau 
did not wait for a public meeting, but went about among his neighbors, 
summoning them to come together to hear what he had to say.” The second 
address. “ After the Death of John Brown,” was given at Concord on the 
day of Brown's execution: the third, " The Last Days of John Brown,” which 
is reprinted here, was read at North Elba on July 4, i860. 

THE LAST DAYS OF JOHN BROWN 

Henry David Thoreau 

John Brown's career for the last six weeks of his life was meteor¬ 
like, flashing through the darkness in which we live, I knosv of 
nothing so miraculous in our history. 

If any person, in a lecture or conversation at that time, cited any 
ancient example of heroism, such as Cato or Tell or Winkelried, 
passing over the recent deeds and words of Brown, it was felt by any 
intelligent audience of Northern men to be tame and inexcusably 
far-fetched. 

For my own part, I commonly attend more to nature than to man, 
but any affecting human event may blind our eyes to natural objects. 
1 was so absorbed in him as to be surprised whenever I detected the 
routine of the natural world surviving still, or met persons going 
about their affairs indilTerent. It appeared strange to me that the 
" little dipper” should be still diving quietly in the river, as of yore; 
and it suggested that this bird might continue to dive here when 
Concord should be no more. 

I felt that he, a prisoner in the midst of his enemies and under 
sentence of death, if consulted as to his next step or resource, could 
answer more wisely than all his countrymen beside. He best under¬ 
stood his position; he contemplated it most calmly. Comparatively, 
all other men. North and South, were beside themselves. Our 
thoughts could not revert to any greater or wiser or better man with 
whom to contrast him, for he, then and there, was above them all. 
The man this country was about to hang appeared the greatest and 
best in it. 

Years were not required for a revolution of public opinion; days, 
nay hours, produced marked changes in this case. Fifty who were 
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ready to say, on going into our meeting in honor of him in Concord, 
that he ought to be hung, would not say it when they came out. 
They heard his words read; they saw the earnest faces of the con¬ 
gregation; and perhaps they joined at last in singing the hymn in 
his praise. 

The order of instructors was reversed. I heard that one preacher, 
who at first was shocked and stood aloof, felt obliged at last, after 
he was hung, to make him the subject of a sermon, in which, to 
some extent, he eulogized the man, but said that his act was a 
failure. An influential class-teacher thought it necessary, after the 
services, to tell his grown-up pupils that at first he thought as the 
preacher did then, but now he thought that John Brown was right. 
But it was understood that his pupils were as much ahead of the 
teacher as he was ahead of the priest; and I know for a certainty 
that very little boys at home had already asked their parents, in a 
tone of surprise, why God did not interfere to save him. In each 
case, the constituted teachers were only half conscious that they 
were not leading, but being dragged, with some loss of time and 

power. 

The more conscientious preachers, the Bible men, they who talk 
about principle, and doing to others as you would that they should 
do unto you,—how could they fail to recognize him, by far the 
greatest preacher of them all, with the Bible in his life and in his 
acts, the embodiment of principle, who actually carried out the 
golden rule? All whose moral sense had been aroused, who had a 
calling from on high to preach, sided with him. What confessions he 
extracted from the cold and conservative! It is remarkable, but on 
the whole it is well, that it did not prove the occasion for a new sect 
of Brownites being formed in our midst. 

They, whether within the Church or out of it, who adhere to the 
spirit and let go the letter, and are accordingly called infidel, were 
as usual foremost to recognize him. Men have been hung in the 
South before for attempting to rescue slaves, and the North was not 
much stirred by it. Whence, then, this wonderful difference? We 
were not so sure of their devotion to principle. We made a subtle 
distinction, forgot human laws, and did homage to an idea. The 
North, I mean the living North, was suddenly all transcendental. It 
went behind the human law. it went behind the apparent failure, 
and recognized eternal justice and glory. Commonly, men live 
according to a formula, and are satisfied if the order of law is 
observed, but in this instance they, to some extent, returned to 
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original perceptions, and there was a slight revival of old religion. 
They saw that what was called order was confusion, what was 
called justice, injustice, and that the best was deemed the worst. 
This attitude suggested a more intelligent and generous spirit than 
that which actuated our forefathers, and the possibility, in the 
course of ages, of a revolution in behalf of another and an oppressed 
people. 

Most Northern men, and a few Southern ones, were wonderfully 
stirred by Brown's behavior and words. They saw and felt that they 
were heroic and noble, and that there had been nothing quite equal 
to them in their kind in this country, or in the recent history of the 
world. But the minority were unmoved by them. They were only 
surprised and provoked by the attitude of their neighbors. They saw 
that Brown was brave, and that he believed that he had done right, 
but they did not detect any further peculiarity in him. Not being 
accustomed to make fine distinctions, or to appreciate magnanimity, 
they read his letters and speeches as if they read them not. They 
were not aware when they burned. They did not feel that he spoke 
with authority, and hence they only remembered that the law must 
be executed. They remembered the old formula, but did not hear 
the new revelation. The man who does not recognize in Brown’s 
word.s a wisdom and nobleness, and therefore an authority, superior 
to our laws, is a modern Democrat. This is the test by which to 
discover him. He is not willfully but constitutionally blind on this 
side, and he is consistent with himself. Such has been his past life; 
no doubt about it. In like manner he has read history and his Bible, 
and he accepts, or seems to accept, the last only as an established 
formula, and not bccau.se he has been convicted by it. You will 
not find kindred sentiments in his commonplace book, if he has 
one. 

When a noble deed is done, who is likely to appreciate it? They 
who are noble themselves. I wa.s not surprised that certain of my 
neighbors spoke of John Brown as an ordinary felon, for who arc 
they? They have either much flesh, or much office, or much coarse¬ 
ness of some kind. They are not ethereal natures in any .sense. The 
dark qualities predominate in them. Several of them are decidedly 
pachydermatous. 1 say it in sorrow, not in anger. How can a man 
behold the light who has no an.swering inward light? They are true 
to their right, but when they look this way they see nothing, they 
are blind. For the children of the light to contend with them is as if 
there should be a contest between eagles and owls. Show me a man 
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who feels bitterly toward John Brown, and let me hear what noble 
verse he can repeat. He’ll be as dumb as if his lips were stone. 

It is not every man who can be a Christian, even in a very moder¬ 
ate sense, whatever education you give him. It is a matter of con¬ 
stitution and temperament, after all. He may have to be born again 
many times. 1 have known many a man who pretended to be a 
Christian, in whom it was ridiculous, for he had no genius for it. It 
is not ever)^ man who can be a freeman, even. 

Editors persevered for a good while in saying that Brown was 
crazy; but at last they said only that it was “ a crazy scheme,” and 
the only evidence brought to prove it was that it cost him his life. I 
have no doubt that if he had gone with five thousand men, liberated 
a thousand slaves, killed a hundred or two slave-holders, and had as 
many more killed on his own side, but not lost his own life, these 
same editors would have called it by a more respectable name. Yet 
he has been far more successful than that. He has liberated many 
thousands of slaves, both North and South. They seem to have 
known nothing about living or dying for a principle. They all called 
him crazy then: who calls him crazy now? 

All through the excitement occasioned by his remarkable attempt 
and subsequent behavior the Massachusetts Legislature, not taking 
any steps for the defense of her citizens who were likely to be 
carried to Virginia as wtnesses and exposed to the \nolence of a 
slaveholding mob, was wholly absorbed in a liquor-agency question, 
and indulging in poor jokes on the word " extension.” Bad spirits 
occupied their thoughts. I am sure that no statesman up to the occa¬ 
sion could have attended to that question at all at that time,—a very 
vulgar question to attend to at any time! 

When I looked into a liturgy of the Church of England, printed 
near the end of the last century, in order to find a service applicable 
to the case of Brown, I found that the only martyr recognized and 
provided for by it was King Charles the First, an eminent scamp. 
Of all the inhabitants of England and of the world, he was the only 
one, according to this authority, whom that church had made a 
martyr and saint of; and for more than a century it had celebrated 
his martyrdom, so called, by an annual service. What a satire on the 
Church is that! 

Look not to legislatures and churches for your guidance, nor to 
any soulless incorporated bodies, but to inspirited or inspired ones. 

What avail all your scholarly accomplishments and learning, com¬ 
pared with wisdom and manhood? To omit his other behavior, see 
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what a work this comparatively unread and unlettered man wrote 
within six weeks. Where is our professor of belles-lettres, or of logic 
and rhetoric, who can write so well? He wrote in prison, not a 
History of the World, like Raleigh, but an American book which I 
think will live longer than that. I do not know of such words, 
uttered under such circumstances, and so copiously withal, in 
Roman or English or any history. What a variety of themes he 
touched on in that short space! There are words in that letter to his 
wife, respecting the education of his daughters, which deserve to be 
framed and hung over every mantelpiece in the land. Compare this 
earnest wisdom with that of Poor Richard. 

The death of Irving, which at any other time would have attracted 
universal attention, having occurred while these things were trans¬ 
piring, went almost unobserved. I shall have to read of it in the 
biography of authors. 

Literary gentlemen, editors, and critics think that they know how 
to write, because they have studied grammar and rhetoric; but they 
are egregiously mistaken. The art of composition is as simple as the 
discharge of a bullet from a rifle, and its masterpieces imply an 
infinitely greater force behind them. This unlettered man's speaking 
and writing are standard English. Some words and phrases deemed 
vulgarisms and Americanisms before, he has made standard Ameri¬ 
can; such as “/c will pay." It suggests that the one great rule of 
composition—and if I were a professor of rhetoric I should insist on 
this—is, to speak the truth. This first, this second, this third; pebbles 
in your mouth or not. This demand.s earnestness and manhood 
chiefly. 

We seem to have forgotten that the expression, a liberal educa¬ 
tion, originally meant among the Romans one worthy of free men; 
while the learning of trades and professions by which to get your 
livelihood merely was considered worthy of slaves only. But taking 
a hint from the word. 1 would go a step further, and say that it is 
not the man of wealth and leisure simply, though devoted to art. or 
science, or literature, who, in a true sense, is liberally educated, but 
only the earnest and free man. In a slaveholding country like this, 
there can be no such thing as a liberal education tolerated by the 
State,' and those scholars of Austria and France who, however 
learned they may be, are contented under their tyrannies have 
received only a servile education. 

Nothing could his enemies do but it redounded to hi.s infinite 
advantage,—that is. to the advantage of his cau.se. They did not 
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hang him at once, but reserved him to preach to them. And then 
there was another great blunder. They did not hang his four follow¬ 
ers with him; that scene was still postponed; and so his victory was 
prolonged and completed. No theatrical manager could have 
arranged things so wisely to give effect to his behavior and words. 
And who, think you, was the manager? Who placed the slave- 
woman and her child, whom he stooped to kiss for a symbol, be¬ 
tween his prison and the gallows? 

We soon saw, as he saw, that he was not to be pardoned or 
rescued by men. That would have been to disarm him, to restore to 
him a material weapon, a Sharps rifle, when he had taken up the 
sword of the spirit—the sword with which he has really won his 
greater and most memorable victories. Now he has not laid aside 
the sword of the spirit, for he is pure spirit himself, and his sword 
is pure spirit also. 

" He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene. 

Nor called the gods with vulgar spite. 

To vindicate his helpless right; 

But bowed his comely head 
Down as upon a bed.” 

What a transit was that of his horizontal body alone, but just cut 
down from the gallows-tree! We read that at such a time it passed 
through Philadelphia, and by Saturday night had reached New York. 
Thus like a meteor it shot through the Union from the Southern 
regions toward the North! No such freight had the cars borne since 

they carried him Southward alive. 

On the day of his translation, I heard, to be sure, that he was 
hung, but I did not know what that meant; I felt no sorrow on that 
account; but not for a day or two did I even hear that he was dead, 
and not after any number of days shall I believe it. Of all the men 
who were said to be my contemporaries, it seemed to me that John 
Brown was the only one who bad not died. I never hear of a man 
named Brown now,—and 1 hear of them pretty often,—1 never hear 
of any particularly brave and earnest man, but my first thought is 
of John Brown, and what relation he may be to him. 1 meet him at 
every turn. He is more alive than ever he was. He has earned 
immortality. He is not confined to North Elba nor to Kansas. He is 
no longer working in secret. He works in public, and in the clearest 
light that shines on this land. 
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The following poem is the Rev. William W. Patton’s variant of the " John 
Brown Song." Written by Mr. Patton in October, 1861. it was first sung by 
the i2th Illinois Volunteer Infantry at Cairo, Illinois. It was first published 
in the Chicago Tribune on December 16, 1861, under the heading, " New 
John Brown Song,” and was frequently reprinted thereafter. A sheet music 
issue, copyrighted December, 1861, was brought out by Root & Cady. 
Chicago, under the title, “The John Brown Song, or. Glory Hallelujah.” 
Patton’s name did not appear on any of the newspaper reprints or sheet 
music issues. 

Rev. William Patton was pastor of the ist Congregational Church in 
Chicago, during the Civil War. and served as president of Howard University. 
Washington, D.C., from 1877 until his death in 1889. 

For the most recent and authoritative history of the origin of the “ John 
Brown Song," see Boyd B. Stutler, " John Brown’s Body,” Civil War History, 
IV (September, rqsS}. 251-160.® 

JOHN BROWN 

Rev. William W. Patton 
[As transcribed by Fanny Marshall in 1862.] 

Old John Brown’s body lies moldering in the grave. 

While weep the sons of bondage whom he ventured all to save; 
But tho he lost his life while struggling for the slave. 

His soul is marching on. 

Glory, glory hallelujah! 

John Brown was a hero, undaunted, true and brave, 

And Kansas knows his valor when he fought her rights to save: 
Now. tho the grass grows green above his grave. 

His soul is marching on. 

Glory, hallelujah! 

He captured Harper's Ferry, with his nineteen men so few. 

And frightened "‘Old Virginny” till she trembled thru and thru; 
They hung him for a traitor, themselves a traitor crew. 

But his soul is marching on. 

Glory, hallelujah! 

John Brown was John the Baptist of the Christ we are to see, 

Christ who of the bondmen shall the Liberator be. 

And soon thruout the Sunny South the .slaves shall all be free. 

For his soul is marching on. 

Glory, hallelujah! 

9 I am indebted u> Mr. StuiJcr for Uie above Information concerning (he Rev. WilLiani W. 
Patton and his aona. 

U 
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The conflict that he heralded he looks from heaven to view. 

On the army of the Union with its flag red, white and blue. 

And heaven shall ring with anthems o’er the deed they mean to do. 
For his soul is marching on. 

Glory, hallelujah! 

Ye soldiers of Freedom, then strike, while strike ye may. 

The death blow of oppression in a better time and way. 

For the dawn of old John Brown has brightened into day. 

And his soul is marching on. 

Glory, hallelujah! 

Darlington, Wis. 


Edna Dean Proctor’s poem was not the original John Brown song. It was 
written in celebration of Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation and first 
appeared under the title of *'The President's Proclamation." However, the 
title under which it appeared in the Independent, in 1910, and which is 
retained here, would seem to be a more appropriate one. 

JOHN BROWN SONG 

Edna Dean Proctor 

1829-1923 

John Brown died on a scaffold for the slave; 

Dark was the hour when we dug his hallowed grave; 

Now God avenges the life he gladly gave. 

Freedom reigns today! 

Glory, glory hallelujah. 

Glory, glory hallelujah. 

Glory, glory hallelujah. 

Freedom reigns today! 

John Brown sowed, and bis harvesters are we; 

Honor to him who has made the bondsman free; 

Loved evermore shall our noble Ruler be; 

Freedom reigns today! 

Glory, etc, 

John Brown’s body lies mouldering in the grave; 

Bright o’er the sod let the starry banner wave; 
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Lo. for the millions he periled all to save. 

Freedom reigns today! 

Glory, etc. 

John Brown lives, we are gaining on our foes; 

Right shall be victor, whatever may oppose— 

Fresh thru the darkness the word of warning blows. 

Freedom reigns today! 

Glory, etc. 

John Brown’s soul thru the world is marching on; 
Hail to the hour when oppression shall be gone; 

All men will sing, in the better age’s dawn, 

Freedom reigns today! 

Glory, etc. 

John Brown dwells where the battle strife is o'er; 
Hate cannot harm him. nor sorrow stir him more: 
Earth will remember the crown of thorns he wore. 

Freedom reigns today! 

Glory, etc. 

John Brown's body lies mouldering in the grave: 
John Brown lives in the triumphs of the brave; 

John Brown's soul not a higher joy can crave; 

Freedom reigns today I 
Glory, etc. 


Henry Ingersoll Bowditch (1808-1892) was an outstanding Boston physician, 
abolitionist and public figure. His contributions to the advancement of 
medicine in chest surgery, tuberculosis, and public health were distinguished. 
At the same lime, he was an ardent participant in the anti-slavery movement, 
a friend and follower of William Lloyd Garrison and a devoted worker 
among those who assisted in the escape of runaway slaves from the South. 

The following letter is reprinted from Dr, Hermann Von Holst’s biography 
of John Brown, edited by Frank Preston Stearns. 


Saranac Lakes, July 27 . 1865 ’. 

Dear Mrs. H-, 

I promised to write to you from John Brown’s grave. I thought 
while there of my promise; but as I had only a short time to stay, 
and many people were visiting the spot. I have postponed writing to 
you until now. 



I 
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I am at Bartlett’s,—the prince of hosts in these mountain regions, 
—who, living here many years with his charming and energetic, 
warm-hearted wife, makes a sort of paradise for lovers of angling 
and shooting, or still larger numbers of devotees to eating delicious 
trout or sweet, tender venison-steaks. In this little bijou of a hotel, 
and with the sound of rushing water-falls in my ears, within close 
view of the eternal hills, and while breathing the clear, cool air of 
heaven, I redeem my pledge. 

1 stood by the side of John Brown’s grave yesterday. 

He was, or rather he is now, one of my God-sent heroes,—a man 
specially allowed to appear at the appointed hour with a sort of John 
the Baptist mission, and who sealed that mission with his blood. I 
thought his design foolish and wrong; and how foolish was my 
thought as I consider subsequent events, which made him the leader 
of our hosts in the Civil War, during which '* his soul was marching 
on,” and compelled even his enemies to admire him even while they 
sought his life. 

While I think now of his quiet self-possession in prison; his brave 
words to his companions just before his death; his admiration of the 
beauty of Nature while going toward the place of execution; his 
thanks to his jailer and others for acts of kindness; his walk, firm 
and elastic, up the scaffold-step: his gentleness and yet his perfect 
manliness even to the last.—my reverence for him exceeds, far 
exceeds, the reverence f have for any other being save Christ, or 
Socrates while drinking the hemlock. And how ennobling is such 
an example as Brown's to all the race! Knowing him to be mortal 
like ourselves, we for a time at least understand the fine expression 
made use of by Dr. James Walker in one of his sermons: “ There 
is the power of an archangel locked up in the breast of every man, 
and a sufficient motive only is needed to bring it forth.” 

But a truce to all my musings! You want me to redeem my 
promise and to describe his tomb. Most fitting is the spot; nothing 
could be finer. 

It had been raining all night, and the morning was showery when 
we started from Lower Jay, a small village in the town of North 
Elba, in New York. We soon struck off from the main road, through 
a huge swinging gate, and driving along through a field of grass, 
soon entered a primeval forest. ” The corpses of great old trees,” as 
Holmes, I believe, has it, lay at the feet of splendid tall oaks and 
delicately fringed larches or rugged wide-branching pines. The 
leaves glittered in the morning sunlight, and the air was as sweet 
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as honey to the lips; the song of birds was in our ears. The road, a 
simple by-path for our wheels, meandered up hill and down for 
nearly three quarters of a mile, when suddenly we emerged into a 
magnificent “clearing” of many hundred acres, lying broadly em¬ 
bosomed in an amphitheatre of mountains. The clouds, which had 
been lowering all the morning, lifted themselves from the summits 
of many of the higher peaks, and some of the clouds became so 
fleecy over them as to let us see the morning sun playing up over 
their loftiest points. The scene was grand in the extreme. A finer 
spot for the tomb of a pious and brave man could not have been 
selected; and I could not help feeling how much the martyr must 
have gained in strength from his very residence. ” I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills, whence cometh my strength.” 1 am sure that 
often to his genuinely pious soul, a lover of the Bible, the whole of 
this noble psalm must have suggested itself to him as he went forth 
in the morning to his daily toil, or returned from it at eventide. 

John Brown’s house is a prominent object, and the only one in 
sight,—a simple, plain wooden structure, with a larger barn near 
by, in which I saw, as I passed by, a fine load of newly made hay. 
We entered the front door and met Mr. Hinckly, who married one 
of John Brown's daughters.** 

He had a very intelligent countenance. He was one of the " chosen 
band ” (in Kansas), and had a sincere reverence for his great leader 
and for the objects he had in hand. 

Mr. Hinckly regards Drown as the pioneer—as in fact the first 
martyr—in this war. I think he is right in his judgment of John 
Brown's position as history will put him. 

I read to my boys and my brother the touching account of 
Brown's death, in order to impress upon my young companions 
the real nobleness of the soul whose body's resting place we were 
going to visit. Eight or ten rods from the door is seen a huge bowlder, 
rising about ten feet high, rugged and broad, and having a rather 
grand, irregular shape, making four massive sides. Directly in front 
of one of these, and facing, or nearly facing, the front door of the 
residence, lies John Brown, ** alone in his glory.” A magnificently 
broad sodded tumulus alone marks the spot. I like its size. It was 
worthy in this respect to be placed over the remains of one of the 
old Scandinavian Vikings, huge and simple as his own great nature. 

It is surrounded by rose-bushes, a little neglected. In front of it, and 


4 AlMis HinckJey bouiehi the North EJba homesicaU from Mrv. Drown aficr John Drown'i Ueath. 
He did not mjkrry John Drown's dAuBhtcr; bU stvtcr. Abbie« was the wife of John Brown*g 
SalcDOO. Nor was he a member of Brown’j ** chogen band ** In Kancai. 
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very awkwardly placed, is a tall, crumbling headstone, given origi¬ 
nally to John Brown to mark the grave of his father/ of the same 
name. Below the name of the father and time of his death appears, 
rudely cut and easily to be effaced, the statement that another John 
Brown was executed at Charlestown, Va., 1859. On the back of the 
slab were the names of the family; but it was all sad, as we thought, 
and my brother William and I almost vowed that we would send up 
a good stone-cutter, who, after removing the grotesque and inappro¬ 
priate slab to another part of the lot, should be directed to cut 
deeply into one of the sides of the massive bowlder above mentioned, 
the simple words " John Brown.'* in large letters that could be seen 
at a glance from as great a distance as one could see the rock itself. 
This could be done, and the family would consent to it. 

It only remains for some of us who believe that such a man is 
worthy of such a memorial to make proper arrangements for so 
doing/ 

Respectfully yours, 

Henry J. Bowditch. 

TWO POEMS TO HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 

1809-1894 

• ••• » •• 

All through the conflict, up and down 
Marched Uncle Tom and Old John Brown. 

One ghost, one form ideal; 

And which was false and which was true. 

And which was mightier of the two. 

The wisest sibyl never knew. 

For both alike were real. 


* The gravcsicne was originalJy cut and set up in the Canion» Conn.» ccjticicjry in memory of his 
grandfather. Captain John Brown of the RevotutiorUUy Army, who died in New York in 1776 and 
whose body was not recovered. The sionc was replaced some lime after 1832 by a larger one cut 
to bear an in^ription to the Revolutionary Captain*s widow. John Brown acquired the old stone 
in 1857; had it shipped to North ^bar where it was intended lo serse as a memorial to his son, 
Frederick, who was killed in Kansas in 1656. On his last day. Brown gave instructions that the 
stone should be used to mark his own ^rave.. with inscriptions also in memory of bis sons, Watson 
and Oliver, who were killed in the raid on Harpers Ferry. 

^ The following note was writien by F. P. Sirarns: This was accomplished a few years after the 
above Idler was written. Colonel Francis L. Lee and Hon. George S. Hale had the following 
inscription deeply cut upon the bowlder, so that neither morbid roUc^hunting tourists nor the 
storms of centuries can blot it out:— 

JOHN BROWN 
1859 
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Frederick Douglass (1817*1895), an escaped slave, was a prominent Negro 
orator, journalist and anti-slavery leader. He met Brown in 1847 and became 
a close friend. This address, after being delivered on a number of previous 
occasions, was delivered at Harpers Ferry, on May 30, i88i, at the celebration 
of the fourteenth anniversary of the founding of Storer College, at Harpers 
Ferry, West Virginia—an institution for the education of Negro young 
people. The publication of the address in pamphlet form in 1881 was intended 
to provide funds for the endowment of a John Brown Professorship at Storer 
College. 

The introduction to the pamphlet states that “ Hon. Andrew Hunter, of 
Charlestown—the District Attorney who prosecuted John Brown and secured 
his execution—sat on the platform directly behmd Mr. Douglass during the 
delivery of the entire address and at the close of it shook hands with him, 
and congratulated him, and invited him to Charlestown (where John Brown 
was hanged), adding that if Robert E. Lee were living, he would give him 
his hand also.” 


JOHN BROWN 
Frederick Douglass 

Not to fan the flame of sectional animosity now happily in the 
process of rapid and I hope permanent extinction; not to revive and 
keep alive a sense of shame and remorse for a great national crime, 
which has brought its own punishment, in loss of treasure, tears and 
blood; not to recount the long list of wrongs, inflicted on my race 
during more than two hundred years of merciless bondage; nor yet 
to draw, from the labyrinths of far-off centuries, incidents and 
achievements wherewith to rouse your passions, and enkindle your 
enthusiasm, but to pay a just debt long due, to vindicate in some 
degree a great historical character, of our own time and country, 
one with whom 1 was myself well acquainted, and whose friend.ship 
and confidence it was my good fortune to share, and to give you 
such recollections, impressions and facts, as I can. of a grand, brave 
and good old man, and especially to promote a better understand¬ 
ing of the raid upon Harper's Ferry of which he was the chief, is the 
object of this address. 

In all the thirty years’ conflict with slavery, if we except the late 
tremendous war, there is no subject which in its interest and impor¬ 
tance will be remembered longer, or will form a more thrilling chap¬ 
ter in American history than this strange, wild, bloody and mournful 
drama. Tlie story of it is still fresh in the minds of many who now 
hear me. but for the sake of those who may have forgotten its 
details, and in order to have our subject in its entire range more 
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fully and clearly before us at the outset, I will briefly state the facts 
in that extraordinary transaction- 

On the night of the i6th of October, 1859, there appeared near 
the confluence of the Potomac and Shenandoah rivers, a party of 
nineteen men—fourteen white and five colored. They were not only 
armed themselves, but had brought with them a large supply of arms 
for such persons as might join them. These men invaded Harper’s 
Ferry, disarmed the watchman, took possession of the arsenal, rifle 
factory, armory and other government property at that place, 
arrested and made prisoners nearly all the prominent citizens of the 
neighborhood, collected about fifty slaves, put bayonets into the 
hands of such as were able and willing to fight for their liberty, 
killed three men, proclaimed a general emancipation, held the 
ground more than thirty hours, were subsequently overpowered and 
nearly all killed, wounded or captured, by a body of United States 
troops, under command of Colonel Robert E. Lee, since famous as 
the rebel Gen. Lee. Three out of the nineteen invaders were cap¬ 
tured whilst fighting, and one of these was Captain John Brown, the 
man who originated, planned and commanded the expedition. At 
the time of his capture Capt. Brown was supposed to be mortally 
wounded, as he had several ugly gashes and bayonet wounds on his 
head and body; and apprehending that he might speedily die, or that 
he might be rescued by his friends, and thus the opportunity of 
making him a signal example of slave-holding vengeance would be 
lost, his captors huiTied him to Charlestown two miles further 
within the border of Virginia, placed him in prison strongly guarded 
by troops, and before his wounds were healed he was brought into 
court, subjected to a nominal trial, convicted of high treason and 
inciting slave.s to insurrection, and was executed. His corpse was 
given to his woe-stricken widow, and she. assisted by Anti-slavery 
friends, caused it to be borne to North Elba. Essex County, N. Y., 
and there his dust now reposes, amid the silent, solemn and snowy 
grandeur of the Adirondacks. 

Such is the story; with no line softened or hardened to my inclin¬ 
ing. It certainly is not a story to please, but to pain. It is not a story 
to increase our sense of social safety and security, but to fill the 
imagination with wild and troubled fancies of doubt and danger. It 
was a sudden and startling surprise to the people of Harper’s Ferry, 
and it is not easy to conceive of a situation more abundant in all 
the elements of horror and consternation. They had retired as usual 
to rest, with no suspicion that an enemy lurked in the surrounding 
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darkness. They had quietly and trustingly given themselves up to 
“ tired Nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” and while thus all 
unconscious of danger, they were roused from their peaceful slum¬ 
bers by the sharp crack of the invader's rifle, and felt the keen-edged 
sword of war at their throats, three of their number being already 
slain. 

Every feeling of the human heart was naturally outraged at this 
occurrence, and hence at the moment the air was full of denuncia¬ 
tion and execration. So intense was this feeling, that few ventured 
to whisper a word of apology. But happily reason has her voice as 
well as feeling, and though slower in deciding, her judgments are 
broader, deeper, clearer and more enduring. It is not easy to recon¬ 
cile human feeling to the shedding of blood for any purpose, unless 
indeed in the excitement which the shedding of blood itself occa¬ 
sions. The knife is to feeling always an offence. Even when in the 
hands of a skillful surgeon, it refuses consent to the operation long 
after reason has demonstrated its necessity. It even pleads the cause 
of the known murderer on the day of his execution, and calls 
society half criminal when, in cold blood, it takes life as a protection 
of itself from crime. Let no word be said against this holy feeling: 
more than to law and government are we indebted to this tender 
sentiment of regard for human life for the safety with which we 
walk the streets by day and sleep secure in our beds at night. It is 
nature’s grand police, vigilant and faithful, sentineled in the .soul, 
guarding against violence to peace and life. But whilst so much is 
freely accorded to feeling in the economy of human welfare, some¬ 
thing more than feeling is necessary to grapple with a fact so grim 
and significant as was this raid. Viewed apart and alone, as a tran¬ 
saction separate and distinct from its antecedents and bearings, it 
takes rank with the most cold-blooded and atrocious wrongs ever 
perpetrated; but just here is the trouble—this raid on Harper's Ferry, 
no more than Sherman’s march to the sea can consent to be thus 
viewed alone. 

There is, in the world's government, a force which has in all ages 
been recognized, sometimes as Nemesis, sometimes as the judgment 
of God and sometimes as retributive justice; but under whatever 
name, all history attests the wisdom and beneficence of its chastise¬ 
ments. and men become reconciled to the agents through whom it 
operates, and have extolled them as heroes, benefactors and demi¬ 
gods. 

To the broad vision of a true philosophy, nothing in this world 
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stands alone. Everything is a necessary part of everything else. The 
margin of chance is narrowed by every extension of reason and 
knowledge, and nothing comes unbidden to the feast of human ex¬ 
perience. The universe, of which we are a part, is continually prov¬ 
ing itself a stupendous whole, a system of law and order, eternal and 
perfect. Every seed bears fruit after its kind, and nothing is reaped 
which was not sowed. The distance between seed time and harvest, 
in the moral world, may not be quite so well defined or as clearly 
intelligible as in the physical, but there is a seed time, and there is a 
harvest time, and though ages may intervene, and neither he who 
ploughed nor he who sowed may reap in person, yet the harvest 
nevertheless will surely come; and as in the physical world there are 
century plants, so it may be in the moral world, and their fruitage is 
as certain in the one as in the other. The bloody harvest of Harper’s 
Ferry was ripened by the heat and moisture of merciless bondage of 
more than two hundred years. That startling cry of alarm on the 
banks of the Potomac was but the answering back of the avenging 
angel to the midnight invasions of Christian slave-traders on the 
sleeping hamlets of Africa. The history of the African slave-trade 
furnishes many illustrations far more cruel and bloody. 

Viewed thus broadly our subject is worthy of thoughtful and dis¬ 
passionate consideration. It invites the study of the poet, scholar, 
philosopher and statesman. What the masters in natural science 
have done for man in the physical world, the masters of social 
science may yet do for him in the moral world. Science now tells us 
when storms are in the sky, and when and where their violence will 
be most felt. Why may we not yet know with equal certainty when 
storms are in the moral sky, and how to avoid their desolating 
force? But I can invite you to no such profound discussions. I am 
not the man. nor is this the occasion for such philosophical enquiry. 
Mine is the word of grateful memory to an old friend; to tell you 
what I knew of him—what I knew of his inner life—of what he did 
and what he attempted, and thus if possible to make the mainspring 
of his actions manifest and thereby give you a clearer view of his 
character and services. 

It is said that next in value to the performance of great deeds our¬ 
selves. is the capacity to appreciate such when performed by others; 
to more than this I do not presume. Allow me one other personal 
word before I proceed. In the minds of some of the American people 
I was myself credited with an important agency in the John Brown 
raid. Governor Henry A. Wise was manifestly of that opinion. He 
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was at the pains of having Mr. Buchanan send his Marshals to 
Rochester to invite me to acccompany them to Virginia. Fortunately 
I left town several hours previous to their arrival. 

What ground there was for this distinguished consideration shall 
duly appear in the natural course of this lecture. I wish however to 
say just here that there was no foundation whatever for the charge 
that I in any wise urged or instigated John Brown to his dangerous 
work. I rejoice that it is my good fortune to have seen, not only the 
end of slavery, but to see the day when the whole truth can be told 
about this matter without prejudice to either the living or the dead. 
I shall however allow myself little prominence in these disclosures. 
Your interests, like mine, are in the all-commanding figure of the 
story, and to him I consecrate the hour. His zeal in the cause of my 


race was far greater than mine—it was the burning sun to my taper 
light—mine was bounded by time, his stretched away to the bound¬ 
less shores of eternity. 1 could live for the slave, but he could die for 
him. The crown of martyrdom is high, far beyond the reach of 
ordinary mortals, and yet happily no special greatness or superior 
moral excellence is necessary to discern and in some measure 
appreciate a truly great soul. Cold, calculating and unspiritual as 
most of us are, we are not wholly insensible to real greatness; and 
when we are brought in contact with a man of commanding mold, 
towering high and alone above the millions, free from all conven¬ 
tional fetters, true to his own moral convictions, a “law unto him¬ 
self,” ready to suffer misconstruction, ignoring torture and death 
for what he believes to be right, we are compelled to do him 
homage. 

In the stately shadow, in the sublime presence of such a soul I 
find myself standing to-night; and how to do it reverence, how to do 


it justice, how to honor the dead with due regard to the living, has 
been a matter of most anxious solicitude. 

Much has been said of John Brown, much that is wise and beauti¬ 
ful. but in looking over what may be called the John Brown literature. 
I have been little assisted with material, and even less encouraged 
with any hope of success in treating the subject. Scholarship, genius 
and devotion have hastened with poetry and eloquence, story and 
song to this simple altar of human virtue, and have retired dissatis¬ 
fied and distressed with the thinness and poverty of their offerings, 
as I shall with mine. 

The difficulty in doing justice to the life and character of such a 
man is not altogether due to the quality of the zeal, or of the ability 
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brought to the work, nor yet to any imperfections in the qualities of 
the man himself; the state of the moral atmosphere about us has 
much to do with it. The fault is not in our eyes, nor yet in the 
object, if under a murky sky we fail to discover the object. Wonder¬ 
fully tenacious is the taint of a great wrong. The evil, as well as “ the 
good that men do, lives after them." Slavery is indeed gone; but its 
long, black shadow yet falls broad and large over the face of the 
whole country. It is the old truth oft repeated, and never more fitly 
than now, "a prophet is without honor in his own country and 
among his own people." Though more than twenty years have 
rolled between us and the Harper’s Ferry raid, though since then the 
armies of the nation have found it necessary to do on a large scale 
what John Brown attempted to do on a small one, and the great 
captain who fought his way through slavery has filled with honor 
the Presidential chair, we yet stand too near the days of slavery, 
and the life and times of John Brown, to see clearly the true martyr 
and hero that he was and rightly to estimate the value of the man 
and his works. Like the great and good of all ages—the men born in 
advance of their times, the men whose bleeding footprints attest the 
immense cost of reform, and show us the long and dreary spaces, 
between the luminous points in the progress of mankind,—this our 
noblest American hero must wait the polishing wheels of after-com¬ 
ing centuries to make his glory more manifest, and his worth more 
generally acknowledged. Such instances are abundant and familiar. 
If we go back four and twenty centuries, to the stately city of 
Athens, and search among her architectural splendor and her 
miracles of art for the Socrates of today, and as he stands in history, 
we shall find ourselves perplexed and disappointed. In Jerusalem 
Jesus him.self was only the "carpenter's son"—a young man won¬ 
derfully destitute of worldly prudence—a pestilent fellow, "inex¬ 
cusably and perpetually interfering in the world’s business,"— 
"upsetting the tables of the money-changers"—preaching sedition, 
opposing the good old religion—" making himself greater than 
Abraham,” and at the same time " keeping company " with very 
low people; but behold the change! He was a great miracle-worker, 
in his day. but time has worked for him a greater miracle than all 
his miracles, for now his name stands for all that is desirable in 
government, noble in life, orderly and beautiful in society. That 
which time has done for other great men of his class, that will time 
certainl)^ do for John Brown. The brightest gems shine at first with 
subdued light, and the strongest characters are subject to the same 
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limitations. Under the influence of adverse education and hereditary 
bias, few things are more difficult than to render impartial justice. 
Men hold up their hands to Heaven, and swear they will do justice, 
but what are oaths against prejudice and against inclination! In the 
face of high-sounding professions and affirmations we know well 
how hard it is for a Turk to do justice to a Christian, or for a Chris¬ 
tian to do justice to a Jew. How hard for an Englishman to do justice 
to an Irishman, for an Irishman to do justice to an Englishman, 
harder still for an American tainted by slavery to do justice to the 
Negro or the Negro's friends. "John Brown,” said the late Wm. H. 
Seward, “was justly hanged.” "John Brown" said the late John A. 
Andrew, "was right.” It is easy to perceive the sources of these two 
opposite judgments: the one was the verdict of slave-holding and 
panic-stricken Virginia, the other was the verdict of the best heart 
and brain of free old Massachusetts. One was the heated judgment 
of the passing and passionate hour, and the other was the calm, 
clear, unimpeachable judgment of the broad, illimitable future. 

There is, however, one aspect of the present subject quite worthy 
of notice, for it makes the hero of Harper’s Ferry in some degree an 
exception to the general rules to which 1 have just now adverted. 
Despite the hold which slavery had at that time on the country, 
despite the popular prejudice against the Negro, despite the shock 
which the first alarm occasioned, almost from the first John Brown 
received a large measure of sympathy and appreciation. New 
England recognized in him the spirit which brought the pilgrims to 
Plymouth rock and hailed him as a martyr and saint. True he had 
broken the law, true he had struck for a despised people, true he 
had crept upon his foe stealthily, like a wolf upon the fold, and had 
dealt his blow in the dark whilst his enemy slept, but with all this 
and more to disturb the moral sense, men discerned in him the great¬ 
est and best qualities known to human nature, and pronounced him 
“good.” Many consented to his death, and then went home and 
taught their children to sing his praise as one whose " soul is march¬ 
ing on ” through the realms of endless bliss. One element in explana¬ 
tion of this somewhat anomalous circumstance will probably be 
found in the troubled times which immediately succeeded, for 
" when judgments are abroad in the world, men learn righteousness." 

The country had before this learned the value of Brown's heroic 
character. He had shown boundless courage and skill in dealing with 
the enemies of liberty in Kansas. With men so few, and means so 
small, and odds against him so great, no captain ever surpassed him 
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in achievements, some of which seem almost beyond belief- With 
only eight men in that bitter war, he met, fought and captured 
Henry Clay Pate, with twenty-five well armed and mounted men. 
In this memorable encounter, he selected his ground so wisely, 
handled his men so skillfully, and attacked the enemy so vigorously, 
that they could neither run nor fight, and were therefore compelled 
to surrender to a force less than one-third of their own. With just 
thirty men on another important occasion during the same border 
war. he met and vanquished four hundred Missourians under the 
command of General Read. These men had come into the territory 
under an oath never to return to their homes till they had stamped 
out the last vestige of free State spirit in Kansas; but a brush with 
old Brown took this high conceit out of them, and they were glad 
to get off upon any terms, without stopping to stipulate. With less 
than one hundred men to defend the town of Lawrence, he offered 
to lead them and give battle to fourteen hundred men on the banks 
of the Waukerusia [Wakarusa] river, and was much vexed when his 
offer was refused by Gen. Jim Lane and others to whom the defense 
of the town was confided. Before leaving Kansas, he went into the 
border of Missouri, and liberated a dozen slaves in a single night, 
and, in spite of slave laws and marshals, he brought these people 
through a half dozen States, and landed them safely in Canada. With 
eighteen men this man shook the whole social fabric of Virginia. 
With eighteen men he overpowered a town of nearly three thousand 
souls. With these eighteen men he held that large community firmly 
in his grasp for thirty long hours. With these eighteen men he 
rallied in a single night fifty slaves to his standard, and made prison¬ 
ers of an equal number of the slave-holding class. With these eighteen 
men he defied the power and bravery of a dozen of the best militia 
companies that Virginia could send against him. Now, when slavery 
struck, as it certainly did strike, at the life of the country, it was not 
the fault of John Brown that our rulers did not at first know how 
to deal with it. He had already shown us the weak side of the 
rebellion, had shown us where to strike and how. It was not from 
lack of native courage that Virginia submitted for thirty long hours 
and at last was relieved only by Federal troops; but because the 
attack was made on the side of her conscience and thus armed her 
against herself. She beheld at her side the sullen brow of a black 
Ireland. When John Brown proclaimed emancipation to the slaves 
of Maryland and Virginia he added to his war power the force of a 
moral earthquake. Virginia felt all her strong-ribbed mountains to 
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shake under the heavy tread of armed insurgents. Of his army of 
nineteen her conscience made an army of nineteen hundred. 

Another feature of the times, worthy of notice, was the effect of 
this blow upon the country at large. At the first moment we were 
stunned and bewildered. Slavery had so benumbed the moral sense 
of the nation, that it never suspected the possibility of an explosion 
like this, and it was difficult for Captain Brown to get himself taken 
for what he really was. Few could seem to comprehend that free¬ 
dom to the slaves was his only object. If you will go back with me 
to that time you will find that the most curious and contradictory 
versions of the affair were industriously circulated, and those which 
were the least rational and true seemed to command the readiest 
belief. In the view of some, it assumed tremendous proportions. To 
such it was nothing less than a wide-sweeping rebellion to overthrow 
the existing government, and construct another upon its ruins, with 
Brown for its President and Commander-in-chief; the proof of this 
was found in the old man's carpel-bag in the shape of a constitution 
for a new Republic, an instrument which in reality had been 
executed to govern the conduct of his men in the mountains. 
Smaller and meaner natures saw in it nothing higher than a purpose 
to plunder. To them John Brown and his men were a gang of desper¬ 
ate robbers, who had learned by some means that government had 
sent a large sum of money to Harper's Ferry to pay off the workmen 
in its employ there, and they had gone thence to fill their pockets 
from this money. The fact is. that outside of a few friends, scattered 
in different parts of the country, and the slave-holders of Virginia, 
few persons understood the significance of the hour. That a man 
might do something very audacious and desperate for money, power 
or fame, was to the general apprehen.sion quite possible; but. in face 
of plainly-written law, in face of constitutional guarantees protect¬ 
ing each State against domestic violence, in face of a nation of forty 
million of people, that nineteen men could invade a great State to 
liberate a despised and hated race, was to the average intellect and 
conscience, too monstrous for belief. In this respect the vision of 
Virginia was clearer than that of the nation. Conscious of her guilt 
and therefore full of suspicion, sleeping on pistols for pillows, 
startled at every unusual sound, constantly fearing and expecting a 
repetition of the Nat Turner insurrection, she at once understood 
the meaning, if not the magnitude of the affair. It was this under¬ 
standing which caused her to raise the lusty and imploring cry to 
the Federal government for help, and it was not till he who struck 
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the blow had fully explained his motives and object, that the in¬ 
credulous nation in any wise comprehended the true spirit of the 
raid, or of its commander. Fortunate for his memory, fortunate for 
the brave men associated with him, fortunate for the truth of 
history, John Brown survived the saber gashes, bayonet woimds and 
bullet holes, and was able, though covered with blood, to tell his 
own story and make his own defense. Had he with all his men, as 
might have been the case, gone down in the shock of battle, the 
world would have had no true basis for its judgment, and one of the 
most heroic efforts ever witnessed in behalf of liberty would have 
been confounded with base and selfish purposes. When, like savages, 
the Wises, the Vallandinghams,' the Washingtons, the Stuarts and 
others stood around the fallen and bleeding hero, and sought by 
torturing questions to wring from his supposed dying lips some 
word by which to soil the sublime undertaking, by implicating 
Gerrit Smith. Joshua R. Giddings, Dr. S. G. Howe, G. L. Steams, 
Edwin Morton, Frank Sanborn, and other prominent Anti-slavery 
men. the brave old man, not only avowed his object to be the 
emancipation of the slaves, but serenely and proudly announced 
himself as solely responsible for all that had happened. Though some 
thought of his own life might at such a moment have seemed natural 
and excusable, he showed none, and scornfully rejected the idea 
that he acted as the agent or instrument of any man or set of men. 
He admitted that he had friends and sympathizers, but to his own 
head he invited all the bolts of slave-holding ’wrath and fury, and 
welcomed them to do their worst. His manly courage and self-for¬ 
getful nobleness were not lost upon the crowd about him, nor upon 
the country. They drew applause from his bitterest enemies. Said 
Henry A. Wise, “He is the gamest man 1 ever met.” “He was kind 
and humane to his prisoners,” said Col. Lewis Washington. 

To the outward eye of men, John Brown was a criminal, but to 
their inward eye he was a just man and true. His deeds might be 
disowned, but the spirit which made those deeds possible was 
worthy highest honor. It has been often asked, why did not Virginia 
spare the life of this man? why did she not avail herself of this 
grand opportunity to add to her other glory that of a lofty magnani¬ 
mity? Had they spared the good old man’s life—had they said to 
him, “You see we have you in our power, and could easily take 
your life, but we have no desire to hurt ) ou in any way; you have 
committed a terrible crime against society; you have invaded us at 
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midnight and attacked a sleeping community, but we recognize you 
as a fanatic, and in some sense instigated by others; and on this 
groimd and others, we release you. Go about your business, and tell 
those who sent you that we can afford to be magnanimous to our 
enemies." I say. had Virginia held some such language as this to 
John Brown, she would have inflicted a heavy blow on the whole 
Northern abolition movement, one which only the omnipotence of 
truth and the force of truth could have overcome. I have no doubt 
Gov. Wise would have done so gladly, but, alas, he was the execu¬ 
tive of a State which thought she could not afford such magnanim¬ 
ity. She had that within her bosom which could more safely tolerate 
the presence of a criminal than a saint, a highway robber than a 
moral hero. All her hills and valleys were studded with material for 
a disastrous conflagration, and one spark of the dauntless spirit of 
Brown might set the whole State in flames. A sense of this appalling 
liability put an end to every noble consideration. His death was a 
foregone conclusion, and his trial was simply one of form. 

Honor to the brave young Col. Hoyt who hastened from Massa¬ 
chusetts to defend his friend’s life at the peril of his own; but there 
would have been no hope of success had he been allowed to plead the 
case. He might have surpassed Choate or Webster in power—a 
thousand physicians might have sworn that Capt. Brown was insane, 
it would have been all to no purpose: neither eloquence nor testi¬ 
mony could have prevailed. Slavery was the idol of Virginia, and 
pardon and life to Brown meant condemnation and death to slavery. 
He had practically illustrated a truth stranger than fiction—a truth 
higher than Virginia had ever known,—a truth more noble and 
beautiful than Jefferson ever wrote. He had evinced a conception of 
the sacredness and value of liberty which transcended in sublimity 
that of her own Patrick Henry and made even his fire-flashing senti¬ 
ment of " Liberty or Death " seem dark and tame and selfish. Henry 
loved liberty for himself, but this man loved liberty for all men. and 
for those most despised and scorned, as well as for those most 
esteemed and honored. Just here was the true glory of John Brown’s 
mission. It was not for his own freedom that he was thus ready to 
lay down his life, for with Paul he could say, ** 1 was born free." 
No chain had bound his ankle, no yoke had galled his neck. History 
has no better illustration of pure, disinterested benevolence. It wa.s 
not Caucasian for Caucasian—white man for white man; not rich 
man for rich man, but Caucasian for Ethiopian—white man for 
black man—rich man for poor man—the man admitted and re- 
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spected, for the man despised and rejected. “ I want you to under¬ 
stand, gentlemen," he said to his persecutors, " that I respect the 
rights of the poorest and weakest of the colored people, oppressed 
by the slave system, as I do those of the most wealthy and power¬ 
ful." In this we have the key to the whole life and career of the man. 
Than in this sentiment humanity has nothing more touching, reason 
nothing more noble, imagination nothing more sublime: and if we 
could reduce all the religions of the world to one essence we could 
find in it nothing more divine. It is much to be regretted that some 
great artist, in sympathy with the spirit of the occasion, had not 
been present when these and similar words were spoken. The situa¬ 
tion was thrilling. An old man in the center of an excited and angry 
crowd, far away from home, in an enemy’s country—with no 
friend near—overpowered, defeated, wounded, bleeding—covered 
with reproaches—his brave companions nearly all dead—his two 
faithful sons stark and cold by his side—reading his death-warrant 
in his fast'OO'/.ing blood and increasing weakness as in the faces of 
all around him—yet calm, collected, brave, with a heart for any 
fate—using his supposed dying moments to explain his course and 
vindicate his cause; such a subject would have been at once an 
inspiration and a power for one of the grandest historical pictures 
ever painted. . . . 

With John Brown, as with every other man fit to die for a cause, 
the hour of his physical weakness was the hour of his moral strength 
—the hour of his defeat wa.s the hour of his triumph—the moment 
of his capture wa.s the crowning viciorj' of his life. With the Alle¬ 
ghany mountains for his pulpit, the country for his church and the 
whole civilized world for his audience, he was a thousand times 
more effective a.s a preacher than as a warrior, and the consciousness 
of this fact was the secret of his amazing complacency. Mighty with 
the sword of steel, he was mightier with the sword of truth, and 
with this sword he literally swept the horizon. He was more than a 
match for all the Wises. Masons. Vallandinghams and Washingtons, 
who could rise against him. They could kill him, but they could not 
answer him. 

In studying the character and works of a great man, it is always 
desirable to learn in what he is distinguished from others, and what 
have been the causes of this difference. Such men as he whom we 
are now considering, come on to the theater of life only at long 
intervals. It is not always easy to explain the exact and logical 
causes that produce them, or the subtle influences which sustain 
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them, at the immense hights where we sometimes find them; but we 
know that the hour and the man are seldom far apart, and that 
here, as elsewhere, the demand may in some mysterious way, regu¬ 
late the supply. A great iniquity, hoary with age, proud and defiant, 
tainting the whole moral atmosphere of the country, subjecting 
both church and state to its control, demanded the startling shock 
which John Brown seemed especially inspired to give it. 

Apart from this mission there was nothing very remarkable about 
him. He was a wool-dealer, and a good judge of wool, as a wool- 
dealer ought to be. In all visible respects he was a man like unto 
other men. No outward sign of Kansas or Harper’s Ferry was about 
him. As I knew him. he was an even-tempered man, neither morose, 
malicious nor misanthropic, but kind, amiable, courteous, and gentle 
in his intercourse with men. His words were few. well chosen and 
forcible. He was a good business man. and a good neighbor. A good 
friend, a good citizen, a good husband and father: a man appar¬ 
ently in every way calculated to make a smooth and pleasant path 
for himself through the world. He loved society, he loved little 
children, he liked music, and was fond of animals. To no one was 
the world more beautiful or life more sweet. How then ns I have 
said shall wc explain his app«arent indifference to life? I can find but 
one answer, and that i.s, his inten.se hatred to oppression, i have 
talked with many men. but I remember none, w'ho seemed so deeply 
excited upon the subject of slavery as he. He would walk the room 
in agitation at mention of the word. He saw the evil through no 
mist or haze, but in a light of infinite brightness, which left no line 
of its ten thousand horrors out of sight. Law, religion, learning, were 
interpo.sed in its behalf in vain. His law in regard to it was that 
which Lord Brougham described, as “the law above all the enact¬ 
ments of human codes, the same in a)) time, the same throughout 
the world—the law unchangeable and eternal—the law written by 
the finger of God on the human heart—that law by which property 
in man is, and ever must remain a wild and guilty phantasy.” 

Against truth and right, legislative enactments were to his mind 
mere cobwebs—the pompous emptiness of human pride—the piti¬ 
ful outbreaihings of human nothingness. He used to say ” whenever 
there is a right thing to be done, there is a ‘ thus saith the Lord ' that 
it shall be done.” 

It must be admitted that Brown a.ssumcd tremendous responsi¬ 
bility in making war upon the peaceful people of Harper’s Ferry, 
but it must be remembered also that in his eye a slave-hohiing com- 
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munity could not be peaceable, but was, in the nature of the case, 
in one incessant state of war. To him such a community was not 
more sacred than a band of robbers: it was the right of any one to 
assault it by day or night. He saw no hope that slavery would ever 
be abolished by moral or political means: " he knew,” he said, “ the 
proud and hard hearts of the slave-holders, and that they never 
would consent to give up their slaves, till they felt a big stick about 
their heads." 

It was five years before this event at Harper's Ferry, while the 
conflict between freedom and slavery was waxing hotter and hotter 
with every hour, that the blundering statesmanship of the National 
Government repealed the Missouri Compromise, and thus launched 
the territory of Kansas as a prize to be battled for between the North 
and the South, The remarkable part taken in this contest by Brown 
has been already referred to, and it doubtless helped to prepare him 
for the final tragedy, and though it did not by any means originate 
the plan, it confirmed him in it and hastened its execution. 

During his four years’ service in Kansas it was my good fortune 
to see him often. On his trips to and from the territory he some¬ 
times stopped several days at my house, and at one time several 
weeks. It was on this last occasion that libertv had been victorious 
in Kansas, and he felt that he must hereafter devote himself to what 
he considered his larger work. It was the theme of all his conversa¬ 
tion, filling his nights with dreams and his days with visions. An 
incident of his boyhood may explain, in some measure, the intense 
abhorrence he felt to slavery. He had for some reason been sent into 
the State of Kentucky,® where he made the acquaintance of a slave 
boy, about his own age, of whom he became very fond. For some 
petty offense this boy was one day subjected to a brutal beating. 
The blows were dealt with an iron shovel and fell fast and furiously 
upon his slender body. Born in a free State and unaccustomed to 
such scenes of cruelt}^ young Brown's pure and sensitive soul 
revolted at the shocking spectacle and at that early age he swore 
eternal hatred to slavery. After years never obliterated the impres¬ 
sion, and he found in this early experience an argument against 
contempt for small things. It is true that the boy is the father of the 
man. From the acorn comes the oak. The impression of a horse’s 
foot in the sand suggested the art of printing. The fall of an apple 
intimated the law of gravitation. A word dropped in the woods of 
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Vincennes, by royal hunters, gave Europe and the world a “ William 
the Silent," and a thirty years’ War. The beating of a Hebrew bonds¬ 
man, by an Egyptian, created a Moses, and the infliction of a similar 
outrage on a helpless slave boy in our own land may have caused, 
forty years afterwards, a John Brown and a Harper’s Ferry Raid. 

Most of us can remember some event or incident which has at 
some time come to us, and made itself a permanent part of our lives. 
Such an incident came to me in the year 18^7. I had then the honor 
of spending a day and a night under the roof of a man, whose char¬ 
acter and conversation made a very deep impression on my mind 
and heart; and as the circumstance does not lie entirely out of the 
range of our present observations, you will pardon for a moment 
a seeming digression. The name of the person alluded to had been 
several times mentioned to me, in a tone that made me curious to 
see him and to make his acquaintance. It was a merchant, and our 
first meeting was at his store—a substantial brick building, giving 
evidence of a flourishing business. After a few minutes’ detention 
here, long enough for me to observe the neatness and order of the 
place, I was conducted by him to his residence where I was kindly 
received by his family as an expected guest. 1 was a little disap¬ 
pointed at the appearance of this man’s house, for after seeing his 
fine store, I was prepared to see a fine residence; but this logic was 
entirely contradicted by the facts. The house was a small, wooden 
one, on a back street in a neighborhood of laboring men and 
mechanics, respectable enough, but not just the spot where one 
would expect to find the home of a successful merchant. Plain a.s 
was the outside, the inside was plainer. Its furniture might have 
pleased a Spartan. It would take longer to tell what was not in it, 
than what was; no sofas, no cushions, no curtains, no carpets, no 
easy rocking chairs inviting to enervation or rest or repose. My first 
meal passed under the misnomer of tea. It was none of your tea and 
toast sort, but potatoes and cabbage, and beef soup; such a meal as 
a man might relish after following the plough all day, or after per¬ 
forming a forced march of a dozen miles over rough ground in 
frosty weather, innocent of paint, veneering, varnish or tablecloth, 
the table announced itself unmistakably and honestly pine and of the 
plainest workmanship. No hired help passed from kitchen to dining 
room, staring in amazement at the colored man at the white man’s 
table. The mother, daughters and sons did the serving, and did it 
well. 1 heard no apology for doing their own work; they went 
through it as if used to it, untouched by any thought of degradation 
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or impropriety. Supper over, the boys helped to clear the table and 
wash the dishes. This style of housekeeping struck me as a little odd. 
I mention it because household management is worthy of thought. 
A house is more than brick and mortar, wood or paint; this to me 
at least was. In its plainness it was a truthful reflection of its in¬ 
mates ; no disguises, no illusions, no make-believes here, but stem 
truth and solid purpose breathed in all its arrangements. I was not 
long in company with the master of this hou.se before I discovered 
that he was indeed the master of it. and likely to become mine too. if 
I staid long with him. He fulfilled St. Paul’s idea of the head of the 
family—his wife believed in him. and his children observed him 
with reverence. Whenever he spoke, his words commanded earnest 
attention. His arguments which 1 ventured at some points to oppose, 
seemed to convince all, his appeals touched all, and his will im¬ 
pressed all. Certainly I never felt myself in the presence of a stronger 
religious influence than while in this house. “God and duty, God 
and duty.” run like a thread of gold through all his utterances, and 
his family supplied a ready “Amen." In person he was lean and 
sinewy, of the best new England mould, built for limes of trouble, 
fitted to grapple with the flintiest hardships. Clad in plain American 
woolen, shod in boots of cowhide leather, and wearing a cravat of 
the same .substantial material, under six feet high, less than one 
hundred and fifty lbs. in weight, aged about fifty, he presented a 
figure straight and symmetrical as a mountain pine. His bearing 
wa.s singularly impressive. His head was not large, but compact 
and high. His hair was coarse, strong, slightly gray and closely 
trimmed and grew close to his forehead. His face was smoothly 
shaved and revealed a strong square mouth, supported by a broad 
and prominent ( hin. His eyes were clear and grey, and in conversa¬ 
tion they alternated with tears and fire. When on the street, he 
moved with a long springing, racc-horse step, absorbed by his own 
reflections, neither seeking nor shunning observation. Such was the 
man whose name 1 heard uttered in whispers—such was the house 
in which he lived—such were his family and household manage¬ 
ment—and such was Captain John Brown. 

He said to me at this meeting, that he had invited me to his house 
for the especial purpose of laying before me his plan for the speedy 
emancipation of my race. He seemed to apprehend opposition on 
my part as he opened the subject and touched my vanity" by saying, 
that he had observed my course at home and abroad, and wanted 
my co-operation. He said he had been for the la.st thirty years look- 
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ing for colored men to whom he could safely reveal his secret, and 
had almost despaired, at times, of finding such, but that now he was 
encouraged for he saw heads rising up in all directions, to whom he 
thought he could with safety impart his plan. As this plan then lay 
in his mind it was very simple, and had much to commend it. It did 
not, as was supposed by many, contemplate a general rising among 
the slaves, and a general slaughter of the slave masters (an insur¬ 
rection he thought would only defeat the object), but it did con¬ 
template the creating of an armed force which should act in the 
very heart of the South. He was not averse to the shedding of blood, 
and thought the practice of carrying arms would be a good one for 
the colored people to adopt, as it would give them a sense of man¬ 
hood. No people he said could have self-respect or be respected who 
would not fight for their freedom. He called my attention to a large 
map of the U. States, and pointed out to me the far-reaching Alle- 
ghanies, stretching away from the borders of New York into the 
Southern Stares. '* These mountains,” he said, ” are the basis of my 
plan. God has given the strength of these hills to freedom; they were 
placed here to aid the emancipation of your race; they are full of 
natural forts, where one man for defense would be equal to a 
hundred for attack; they are also full of good hiding places where a 
large number of men could be concealed ,ind baffle and elude pur¬ 
suit for a long time, I know the.se mouni«ains well and could rake a 
body of men into them and keep them there in spite of all the efforts 
of Virginia to dislodge me. and drive me our. 1 would take at first 
about twenty-five picked men and begin on a small scale, supply 
them arms and ammunition, post them in squads of fives on a line 
of twenty-five miles, these squads to busy themselves for a time in 
gathering recruits from the surrounding farms, seeking and selecting 
the most restless and daring.” He saw that in this part of the work 
the utmost care must be used to guard against treachery and dis¬ 
closure: only the most conscientious and skillful should he sent on 
this perilous duty. With care and cntcrpri.se he thought he could 
soon gather a force of one hundred hardy men, men who would be 
content to lead the free and adventurous life to which he proposed 
to train them. When once properly drilled and each had found the 
place for which he was best suited, they would begin work in 
earnest; they would run off the slaves in large number.?, retain the 
strong and brave ones in the mountains, and send the weak and 
timid ones to the North by the underground Rail road: hi.s operations 
would be enlarged with increa.sing numbers and would not be con- 
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fined to one locality. Slave-holders should in some cases be ap¬ 
proached at midnight and told to give up their slaves and to let 
them have their best horses to ride away upon. Slavery was a state 
of war, he said, to which the slaves were unwilling parties and con¬ 
sequently they had a right to anything necessary to their peace and 
freedom. He would shed no blood and would avoid a fight except 
in self-defense, when he would of course do his best. He believed 
this movement would weaken slavery in two ways—first by mak¬ 
ing slave property insecure, it would become undesirable; and 
secondly it would keep the anti-slavery agitation alive and public 
attention fixed upon it, and thus lead to the adoption of measures 
to abolish the evil altogether. He held that there was need of some¬ 
thing startling to prevent the agitation of the question from dying 
out; that slavery had come near being abolished in Virginia by the 
Nat. Turner insurrection, and he thought his method would speedily 
put an end to it, both in Maryland and Virginia. The trouble was to 
get the right men to start with and money to equip them. He had 
adopted the simple and economical mode of living to which I have 
referred with a view to save money for this purpose. This was said 
in no boastful tone, for he felt that he had delayed already too long 
and had no room to boast either his zeal or his self-denial. 

From 8 o'clock in the evening till 3 in the morning, Capt. Brown 
and I sat fact to face, he arguing in favor of his plan, and I finding 
alt the objections I could against it. Now mark ! this meeting of ours 
was full twelve years before the strike at Harper’s Ferry. He had 
been watching and waiting all that time for suitable heads to rise 
or “ pop up ” as he said among the sable millions in whom he could 
confide; hence forty years had passed between his thought and his 
act. Forty year.s, though not a long time in the life of a nation, is a 
long time in the life of a man; and here forty long years, this man 
was struggling with this one idea; like Moses he was forty years in 
the wilderness. Youth, manhood, middle age had come and gone; 
two marriages had been consummated, twenty children had called 
him father; and through all the storms and vicissitudes of busy life, 
this one thought, like the angel in the burning bush, had confronted 
him with its blazing light, bidding him on to his work. Like Moses 
he had made excuses, and as with Moses his excuses were overruled. 
Nothing should postpone further what was to him a divine com¬ 
mand, the performance of which seemed to him his only apology 
for existence. He often said to me, though life was sweet to him, 
he would willingly lay it down for the freedom of my people; and 
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on one occasion he added, that he had already lived about as long as 
most men, since he had slept less, and if he should now lay down 
his life the loss would not be great, for in fact he knew no better 
use for it. During his last visit to us in Rochester there appeared in 
the newspapers a touching story connected with the horrors of the 
Sepoy War in British India. A Scotch missionary and his family 
were in the hands of the enemy, and were to be massacred the next 
morning- During the night, when they had given up every hope of 
rescue, suddenly the wife insisted that relief would come. Placing 
her ear close to the ground she declared she heard the Slogan—the 
Scotch war song. For long hours in the night no member of the 
family could hear the advancing music but herself. " Dinna ye hear 
it? Dinna ye hear it? ” she would say, but they could not hear it. 
As the morning slowly dawned a Scotch regiment was found 
encamped indeed about them, and they were saved from the 
threatened slaughter. This circumstance, coming at such a time, 
gave Capt. Brown a new word of cheer. He would come to the table 
in the morning his countenance fairly illuminated, saying that he had 
heard the Slogan, and he would add. " Dinna ye hear it? '* " Dinna 
ye hear it? ” Alas! like the Scotch missionary I was obliged to say 
“ f-Jo.” Two weeks prior to the meditated attack, Capt. Brown sum¬ 
moned me to meet him in an old stone quarry on the Conecochequi'’ 
river, near the town of Chambersburg, Penn."* His arms and am¬ 
munition were stored in that town and were to be moved on to 
Harper's Ferry. In company with Shields Green 1 obeyed the sum¬ 
mons, and prompt to the hour we met the dear old man, with Kagi. 
his secretary, at the appointed place. Our meeting was in some 
sense a council of war. We spent the Saturday and succeeding Sun¬ 
day in conference on the question, whether the desperate step 
should then be taken, or the old plan as already described should be 
carried out. He was for boldly striking Harper’s Ferry at once and 
running the ri.sk of getting into the mountains afterwards. 1 was for 
avoiding Harper's Ferry altogether. Shields Green and Mr. Kagi 
remained silent listeners throughout. It is needless to repeat here 
what was said, after what has happened. Suffice it, that after all 1 
could say, 1 saw that my old friend had resolved on his course and 
that it was idle to parley. I told him finally that it was impo.ssib 1 e 
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for me to join him. I could see Harper's Ferry only as a trap of steel, 
and ourselves in the wrong side of it. He regretted my decision and 
we parted. 

Thus far, I have spoken exclusively of Capt. Brown. Let me say a 
word or two of his brave and devoted men. and first of Shields 
Green. He was a fugitive slave from Charleston, South Carolina, and 
had attested his love of liberty by escaping from slavery and making 
his way through many dangers to Rochester, where he had lived 
in my family, and where he met the man with whom he went to 
the scaffold. I said to him. as I was about to leave. “Now Shields, 
you have heard our discussion. If in view of it, you do not wish to 
stay, you have but to say so, and you can go back with me.” He 
answered, “ I bTeve I’ll go wid de old man; ” and go with him he 
did, into the fight, and to the gallows, and bore himself as grandly 
as any of the number. At the moment when Capt. Brown was sur¬ 
rounded. and all chance of escape was cut off. Green was in the 
mountains and could have made his escape as Osborne Anderson 
did, but when asked to do so. he made the same answer he did at 
Chamberburg, “ I b Teve I’ll go down wid de ole man.” When in 
prison at Charlestown, and he was not allowed to see his old friend, 
his fidelity to him was in no wise weakened, and no complaint 
against Brown could be extorted from him by those who talked with 
him. 

If a monument should be erected to the memory of John Brown, 
as there ought to be, the form and name of Shields Green should 
have a conspicuous place upon it. It is a remarkable fact, that in 
this small company of men, but one showed any sign of weakness 
or regret for what he did or attempted to do. Poor Cook broke down 
and sought to save his life by representing that he had been deceived, 
and allured by false promises. But Stephens. Hazlett and Green went 
to their doom like the heroes they were, without a murmur, without 
a regret, believing alike in their captain and their cause. 

For the disastrous termination of this invasion, several causes have 
been assigned. It has been said that Capt. Brown found it necessary 
to strike before he was ready; that men had promised to join him 
from the North who failed to arrive: that the cowardly negroes did 
not rally to his support as he expected, but the true cause as stated 
by himself, contradicts all these theories, and from his statement 
there is no appeal. Among the questions put to him by Mr. Valland- 
ingham after his capture were the following : “ Did you expect a 
general uprising of the slaves in case of your success? ” To this he 
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answered, “ No, sir, nor did I wish it, I expected to gather strength 
from time to time and then to set them free.” ” Did you expect to 
hold possession here until then? ” Answer, "Well, probably 1 had 
quite a different idea. I do not know as 1 ought to reveal my plans. 1 
am here wounded and a prisoner because I foolishly permitted my¬ 
self to be so. You overstate your strength when you suppose I could 
have been taken if I had not allowed it. 1 was too lardy after com¬ 
mencing the open attack in delaying my movements through Mon¬ 
day night and up to the time of the arrival of government troops. 
It was all because of my desire to spare the feelings of my prisoners 
and their families.” 

But the question is. Did John Brown fail? He certainly did fail to 
get out of Harper’s Ferry before being beaten down by United States 
soldiers; he did fail to save his own life, and to lead a liberating army 
into the mountains of Virginia. But he did not go to Harpers Ferry 
to save his life. The true question is. Did John Brown draw his sword 
against slavery and thereby lose his life in vain ? and to this 1 answer 
ten thousand times. No! No man fails, or can fail who so grandly 
gives himself and all he has to a righteous cause. No man, who in 
his hour of extremest need, when on his way to meet an ignomini¬ 
ous death, could so forget himself as to stop and kiss a little child, 
one of the hated race for whom he was about to die, could by any 
possibility fail. Did John Brown fail? Ask Henry A. Wise in whose 
house less than two years after, a school for the emancipated slaves 
was taught. Did John Brown fail? Ask James M. Mason, the author 
of the inhuman fugitive slave bill, who was cooped up in Fort 
Warren, as a traitor less than two years from the time that he stood 
over the prostrate body of John Brown. Did John Brown fail ? Ask 
Clement C. Vallandingham. one other of the inqui-sitorial party; for 
he too went down in the tremendous whirlpool created by the 
powerful hand of this bold invader. If John Brown did not end the 
war that ended slavery, he did at lca.st begin the war that ended 
slavery. If we look over the dates, places and men, for which this 
honor is claimed, we shall find that not Carolina, but Virginia—not 
Fort Sumpter [Sumter], but Harper’s Ferry and the arsenal—not Col. 
Anderson, but John Brown, began the war that ended American 
slavery and made thi.s a free Republic. Until this blow was struck, 
the prospect for freedom was dim, shadowy and uncertain. The 
irrepressible conflict was one of words, votes and compromises. 
When John Brown stretched forth his arm the sky was cleared. The 
time for compromises was gone—the armed hosLS of freedom stood 
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face to face over the chasm of a broken Union—and the clash of 
arms was at hand. The South staked all upon getting possession of 
the Federal Government, and failing to do that, drew the sword of 
rebellion and thus made her own, and not Brown’s, the lost cause 
of the century. 


Franklin B. Sanborn (1831-1917) began his career as a schoolmaster in 
Concord in 1855, but soon became one of the outstanding public figures and 
literary men of New England. He edited the Boston Commonwealth, from 
1863-1867, served as correspondent and editor of the Springfield Republican 
for many years, and was a founder and officer of the American Social Science 
Association, the National Prison Association, the Clarke School for the Deaf 
in Northampton, the National Conference of Charities and other organiza¬ 
tions. He wrote many studies and biographies of New England literary men, 
including Henry D. Tlioreau, Bronson Alcott. Ralph Waldo Emerson, and 
Hawtliorne, as \vell as his own autobiography. He was a close friend of 
Emerson, Thoreau, Thomas Wentworth Hlgginson, Samuel Gridley Howe, 
and Theodore Parker, and became one of John Brown’s staunchest supporters 
and friends from tlie time he met him at the beginning of 1857. He did a 
vast amount of research for his biography of Brovs’n, which appeared in 
1885 as The Life and Letters of John Brown. Despite its poor organization 
and Sanborn’s careless editing of documents it remains a mine of information 
for the student of John Brosvn. The following selections are from Chapter XVIl, 
“The Death and Character of John Brown," pp. 626-628 and 631-652. 


THE DEATH AND CHARACTER OF 

JOHN BROWN 

F. B. Sanborn 


I knew John Brown well. He was what all his speeches, letters, 
and actions avouch him,—a simple, brave, heroic person, incapable 
of anything selfish or base. But above and beyond these personal 
qualities, he was what we may best term a historic character: that 
is. he had, like Cromwell, a certain predestined relation to the 
political crisis of his time, for which his character fitted him, and 
which, had he striven against it, he could not avoid. Like Cromwell 
and all the great Calvinists, he was an unquestioning believer in 
God’s fore-ordination and the divine guidance of human affairs. Of 
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course, he could not rank with Cromwell or with many inferior 
men in leadership; but in this God-appointed, inflexible devotion to 
his object in life he was inferior to no man; and he rose in fame 
far above more gifted persons because of this very fixedness and 
simplicity of character. His renown is secure. 

A few words may be given to the personal traits of this hero. 
When I first saw him, he was in his fifty-seventh year, and though 
touched with age and its infirmities, was still vigorous and active, 
and of an aspect which would have made him distinguished any¬ 
where among men who know how to recognize courage and great¬ 
ness of mind. At that time he was close shaven, and no flowing 
beard, as in later years, softened the expression of his firm wide 
mouth and positive chin. That beard, long and gray, which nearly 
all his portraits now show, added a picturesque finish to a face that 
was in all his features severe and masculine, yet with a latent tender¬ 
ness. His eyes were those of an eagle.—piercing blue-gray in color, 
not very large, looking out from under brows 

“ Of dauntless courage and considerable pride,” 

and were alternately flashing with energy, or drooping and hooded 
like the eyes of an eagle. His hair was dark-brown, sprinkled with 
gray, short and bristling, and shooting back from a forehead of 
middle height and breadth; his nose was aquiline; his ears large: 
his frame angular; his voice deep and metallic; his walk positive and 
intrepid, though commonly .slow. His manner was modest, and in 
a large company diffident; he was by no means fluent of speech, but 
his words were always to the point, and his observations original, 
direct, and shrewd. His mien was serious and patient rather than 
cheerful; it betokened the "sad wise valor" which Herbert praises; 
but Though earnest and often anxious, it was never depressed. In 
short, he was then, to the eye of insight, what he afterward seemed 
to the world.—a brave and resolved man, conscious of a work laid 
upon him, and confident that he should accomplish it. His figure 
was tall, slender, and commanding; his bearing military; and his garb 
showed a singular blending of the soldier and the deacon. He had 
laid aside in Chicago the torn and faded summer garments which he 
wore throughout his Kansas campaign, and I saw him at one of those 
rare periods in his life when his clothes were new. He wore a 
complete suit of brown broadcloth or kerseymere, cut in the fashion 
of a dozen years before, and giving him the air of a respectable 
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deacon in a rural parish. But instead of a collar he had on a high 
stock of patent leather, such as soldiers used to wear, a gray military 
overcoat with a cape, and a fur cap. He was, in fact, a Puritan 
soldier, such as were common in Cromwell’s day, though not often 
seen since. Yet his heart was averse to bloodshed, gentle, tender, and 
devout 


It has been sometimes asked in what way Brown performed this 
great work for the world, since he won no battle, headed no party, 
repealed no law. and could not even save his own life from an 
ignominious penalty. In this respect he resembled Socrates, whose 
position in the world’s history is yet fairly established; and the 
parallel runs even closer. When Brown's friends urged upon him 
the desperate possibilities of a rescue, he gave no final answer, until 
at last came this reply,—that he “would not walk out of the prison 
if the door was left open.” He added, as a personal reason for this 
choice, that his relations with Captain Avis, his jailer, were such 
that he should hold it a breach of trust to be rescued. There is an 
example even higher than that of Socrates, which history will not 
fail to hold up.—that Person of whom his slayers said: “ He saved 
others: himself he cannot save.” 

Here is touched the secret of Brown’s character,—absolute reliance 
on the Divine, entire disregard of the present, in view of the 
promised future. 


JOHN BROWN 

Eugene F. Ware (" Ironquili ”) 

1841-1911 

States are not great 

Except as men may make them. 

Men are not great except they do and dare. 

But States, like men. 

Have destinies that take them— 

That bear them on. not knowing why or where. 
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The WHY repels 

The philosophic searcher— 

The WHY and WHERE all inquiries defy. 

Until we find 

Far back in youthful nurture. 

Prophetic facts that constitute the WHY. 

All merit lies 

In daring the unequal. 

All glory comes from daring to begin. 

Fame loves the State 

That, reckless of the sequel. 

Fights long and well, though it may lose or win. 

Than in our State 

No illustration apter 

Is seen or found of faith, and hope, and will. 

Take up her story: 

Every leaf and chapter 
Contains a record that conveys a thrill. 

And there is one 

Whose faith, whose fight, whose failing. 

Fame yet shall placard on the walls of Time. 

He dared BEGIN. 

Despite the unavailing. 

He dared begin, when failure was a crime. 

When over Africa 

Some future cycle 

Shall sweep the lake-gemmed uplands with its surge; 

When a.s with trumpet 

Of Archangel Michael 
Culture shall bid a colored race emerge; 

When busy cities 

There, in constellations. 

Shall gleam with spires and palaces and domes, 

With mart.s wherein 

Is heard the noise of nations; 

With summer groves surrounding stately homes : 
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There, future orators 

To cultured freemen 

Shall tell of valor and recount with praise. 
Stories of Kansas, 

And of Lacedaemon, 

Cradles of freedom, then of ancient days. 

From boulevards 

O’erlooking both Nyanzas, 

The statued bronze shall glitter in the sun. 
With rugged lettering: 

“ JOHN BROWN, OF KANSAS, 

HE DARED BEGIN. 

HE LOST. 

BUT, LOSING. WON." 


JOHN BROWN 

James Whitcomb Riley 

1849-1916 

Writ in between the lines of his lifeKieed 
We trace the sacred service of a heart 
Answering the Divine command, in every part 
Bearing on human weal: His love did feed 
The loveless; and his gentle hands did lead 

The blind, and lift the weak, and balm the smart 
Of other wounds than rankled at the dart 
In his own breast, that gloried thus to bleed. 

He served the lowliest first—nay, then alone— 

The most despised that e’er wreaked vain breath 
In cries of suppUance in the reign whereat 
Red Guilt sate squat upon her spattered throne.— 
For these doomed there it was he went to death. 
Godl how the merest man loves one like that! 
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David Starr Jordan (1851-1931) was a pronninent scientist, educator, author, 
peace advocate, and president of Stanford University from 1891 to 1917- 
Throughout his life he was a prolific writer on scientific, educational and 
social issues. The following selection is from an address. “ The Last of the 
Puritans.*’ delivered in 1892 before the California State Normal School at 
San Jose, published in a volume of Jordan's essays and addresses entitled 
Imperial Democracy, pp. I77-293. Although the address dealt primarily with 
the life of Thoreau. it ended with these remarks about Brown. 

THE LAST OF THE PURITANS 

A few years agOi while on a tramp through the North Woods, I 
came out through the forests of North Elba, to the old John Brown 
Farm.” Here John Brown lived for many years, and here he tried to 
establish a colony of freed slaves in the pure air of the mountains. 
Here, too, his family remained through the stirring times when he 
took part in the bloody struggles that made and kept Kansas free. 

The little old brown farmhouse stands on the edge of the great 
woods, a few miles to the north of the highest peaks of the Adiron- 
dacks. There is nothing unusual about the house. You will find a 
dozen such in a few hours' walk almost anywhere in the mountain 
parts of New England or New York. It stands on a little hill, in 
a sightly place,” as they say in that region, with no shelter of trees 
around it. 

At the foot of the hill in a broad curve flows the River Au Sable, 
small and clear and cold, and full of trout. It is not far above that the 
stream takes its rise in the dark Indian Pass, the only place in these 
mountains where the ice of winter lasts all .summer long. The same 
ice on the one side sends forth the Au Sable, and on the other feeds 
the fountain-head of the infant Hudson River. 

In the little dooryard in front of the farmhoxxse is the historic 
spot where John Brown’s body still lies moldering. There is not even 
a grave of his own. His bones lie with those of his father, and 
the short record of his life and death is crowded on the foot of his 
father’s tombstone.“ Near by, in the little yard, lies a huge, wander¬ 
ing boulder, tom off years ago by the glaciers from the granite hills 
that hem in Indian Pass. The boulder is ten feet or more in diameter, 
large enough to make the farmhouse behind it seem small in com¬ 
parison. On its upper surface, in letters two feel long, which can 
be read plainly for a mile away, is cut the simple name— 

1 1 John Brown's UUicr it buried At Hudson. Ohio. The «jAvestonc was set up originally In mcznory 
ot John Brown's jcrmndrstlier. Captain John Brown, who died in 1776 while •ervins So the Revolu- 
tionaJT Anziy> See note on p. JIO. 
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JOHN BROWN. 

This is John Brown’s grave, and the place, the boulder, and the 
inscription are alike fitting to the man he was. 

Dust to dust; ashes to ashes; granite to granite; the last of the 
Puritans J 


JOHN BROWN 

Harry Lyman Koopman 
1860-1937 

The sea-bound landsman, looking back to 
shore. 

Now learns what land is highest:—not 
the ring 

Of hills that erewhile shut out everything 

Beyond them from him: these are seen no 
more; 

Nor yet the loftier heights that, from the 
lower. 

He saw far inland, blue, and, worship¬ 
ping, 

Believed they touched the sky; the gull’s 
white wing 

Long since flashed o’er them sunk in the 
sea-floor. 

These were but uplands hiding the true 
height. 

Which looms above them as they sink, and 
rears 

Its greatness ever greater on the sight- 

So thou, across the widening sea of years. 

Aye risest great, as on through gloom and 
bright 

Our tossing bark of Progress sunward 
steers. 
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William E. Burghardt Du Bois (b. 1868) is perhaps the best known Negro 
scholar and historian in America today. His books, several of which are 
classics, include Black Folk, Then and Now; Black Reconstruction; Color and 
Democracy; The Souls of Black Folk: and The Suppression of the African 
Slave Trade. 

He 'kvas a member of the faculty of Atlanta University for many years and 
helped to found the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People and its publication. The Crisis, which he edited. The following 
selections are from Du Bois's biography. John Brown, Chapter XII. " The 
Riddle of the Sphinx," pp. 339-348. 352-356. 

THE RIDDLE OF THE SPHINX 

W. E. B. Du Bois 

" Surely He hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows: yet we did 
esteem Him stricken, smitten of God. and afflicted. 

" But He was wounded for our transgressions. He was bruised for our 
iniquities t the chastisement of our peace was upon Him: and with His 
stripes we are healed." 

The deed was done. The next day the world knew and the world 
sat in puzzled amazement. It was ever so and ever will be. When a 
prophet like John Brown appears, how must we of the world receive 
him ? Must we follow out the drear, dread logic of .surrounding facts, 
as did the South, even if they crucify a clean and pure soul, simply 
because consistent allegiance to our cherished, chosen ideal demands 
it? If we do. the shame will brand our latest history. Shall we hesi¬ 
tate and waver before his clear white logic, now helping, now fear¬ 
ing to help, now believing, now doubting? Yes, this we must do so 
long as the doubt and hesitation are genuine: but we must not lie. 
If we are human, we must thus hesitate until we know the right. 
How shall we know it? That is the Riddle of the Sphinx. We are but 
darkened groping souls, that know not light often because of its 
vet-y blinding radiance. Only in time is truth revealed. To-day at 
last we know: John Brown was right. 

Yet there are some great principles to guide us. That there are in 
this world matters of vast human import which are eternally right 
or eternally wrong, all men believe. Whether that great right comes, 
as the simpler, clearer minded think, from the spoken word of God, 
or whether it is simply another way of saying : this deed makes for 
the good of mankind, or that, for the ill—however it may be. all 
men know that there are in this world here and there and again 
and again great partings of the ways—the one way wrong, the 
other right, in some vast and eternal sense. This certainly is true 
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at times—in the mighty crises of lives and nations. On the other 
hand, it is also true, as human experience again and again shows, 
that the usual matters of human debate and difference of opinion 
are not so vitally important, or so easily classified: that in most 
cases there is much of right and wrong on both sides and, so usual 
is it to find this true, that men tend to argue it always so. Their life 
morality becomes always a wavering path of expediency, not 
necessarily the best or the worst path, as they freely even smilingly 
admit, but a good path, a safe path, a path of little resistance and 
one that leads to the good if not to the theoretical (but usually 
impracticable) best. Such philosophy of the world's ways is common, 
and probably it is well that thus it is. And yet we all feel its tem¬ 
porary, tentative character: we instinctively distrust its comfortable 
tone, and listen almost fearfully for the greater voice; its better is 
often so far below that which we feel is a possible best, that its 
present temporizing seems evil to us. and ever and again after the 
world has complacently dodged and compromised with, and skil¬ 
fully evaded a great evil, there shines, suddenly, a great white light 
—an unwavering, unflickering brightness, blinding by its all-seeing 
brilliance, making the whole world simply a light and a darkness— 
a right and a wrong. Then men tremble and writhe and waver. They 
whisper, "But—but—of course:” “the thing is plain, but it is too 
plain to be true—it is true but truth is not the only thing in the 
world." Thus they hide from the light, they burrow and grovel, and 
yet ever in, and through, and on them blazes that mighty light with 
its horror of darkness and behind it peals the voice—the Riddle 
of the Sphinx, that must be answered. 

.Such a light was the .soul of John Brown. He was simple, exasper- 
atingly simple: unlettered, plain, and homely. No casuistry of culture 
or of learning, of well-being or tradition moved him in the slightest 
degree: "Slavery is wrong.” he said.—"kill it.” Destroy it—uproot 
it, stem, blossom, and branch; give it no quarter, exterminate it and 
do it now. Was he wrong ? No. The forcible staying of human uplift 
by barriers of law. and might, and tradition is the most wicked 
thing on earth. It is wrong, eternally wrong. It is wrong, by whatever 
name it is called, or in whatever guise it lurks, and whenever it 
appears. But it is especially heinous, black, and cruel when it mas¬ 
querades in the robes of law and justice and patriotism. So was 
American slavery clothed in 185 ^ 9 , and it had to die by revolution, 
not by milder means. And this men knew. They had known it a 
hundred years. Yet they shrank and trembled. From round about 
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the white and blinding path of this soul flew equivocations, lies, 
thievings and red murders. And yet all men instinctively felt that 
these things were not of the light but of the surrounding darkness. 
It is at once surprising, baffling and pitiable to see the way in which 
men—honest American citizens—faced this light. Many types met 
and answered the argument, John Brown (for he did not use argu¬ 
ment, he was himself an argument). First there was the Western 
American—the typical American, like Charles Robinson—one to 
whose imagination the empire of the vale of the Mississippi appealed 
with tremendous force. Then there was the Abolitionist—shading 
away from him who held slavery an incubus to him who saw its 
sin, of whom Gerrit Smith was a fair type. Then there was the lover 
of men. like Dr. Howe, and the merchant-errant like Stearns. Finally, 
there were the two great fateful types—the master and the slave. 

To Robinson, Brown was simply a means to an end—beyond that 
he was whatever prevailing public opinion indicated. W^hen the 
gratitude of Osawaiomie swelled high. Brown was fit to be named 
with Jesus Christ; when the wave of Southern reaction subjugated 
the nation, he was something less than a fanatic. But whatever he 
was. he was the sword on which struggling Kansas and its leaders 
could depend, the untarnished doer of its darker deeds, when they 
that knew them necessary cowered and held their hands. Brown's 
was not the only hand that freed Kansas, but his hand was indis¬ 
pensable, and not the first time, nor the last, has a cool and skilful 
politician, like Robinson, climbed to power on the heads of those 
helpers of his. whose half-realized ideals he bartered for present 
possibilities—human freedom for statehood. For the Abolitionist of 
the Garrison type Brown had a contempt, as undeserved as it was 
natural to his genius. To recognize an evil and not strike it was to 
John Brown sinful. "'Talk, talk, talk,” he said derisively. Nor did he 
rightly gauge the value of spiritual as contrasted with physical 
blows, until the day when he himself struck the greatest on the 
Charlesto[w]n scaffold. 

But if John Brown failed rightly to gauge the movement of the 
Abolitionists, few of them failed to appreciate him when they met 
him. Instinctively they knew him as one who grasped the very 
pith and kernel of the evil which they fought. They asked no proofs 
or credentials; they asked John Brown. So it was with Gerrit .Smith. 
He saw Brown and believed in him. He entertained him at his house. 
He heard his detailed plans for striking slavery a heart blow. He 
gave him in all over a thousand dollars, and bade him Godspeed! 
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Yet when the blow was struck, he was filled with immeasurable 
consternation. He equivocated and even denied knoweldge of 
Brown's plans. To be sure, he, his family, his fortune were in the 
shadow of danger—but where was John Brown ? So with Dr. Howe, 
whose memory was painfully poor on the witness stand and who 
fluttered from enthusiastic support of Brown to a weak wavering 
when once he had tasted the famous Southern hospitality. He found 
slavery, to his own intense surprise, human : not ideally and horribly 
devilish, but only humanly bad. Was a bad human institution to 
be attacked vi et armis? Or was it not rather to be met with per¬ 
suasive argument in the soft shade of a Carolina veranda? Dr. 
Howe inclined to the latter thought, after his Cuban visit, and he 
was exceedingly annoyed and scared after the raid. He fled precipi¬ 
tately to Canada. Of the Boston committee only Steams stood up 
and out in the public glare and said unequivocally, then and there: 
" I believe John Brown to be the representative man of this century, 
as Washington was of the last—the Harper’s Ferry affair, and the 
capacity shovm by the Italians for self-government, the great events 
of this age. One will free Europe and the other America." 

The attitude of the black man toward John Brown is typified by 
Frederick Douglass and Shields Green. Said Douglass: "On the 
evening when the news came that John Brown had taken and was 
then holding the town of Harper’s Ferry, it so happened that I was 
speaking to a large audience in National Hall, Philadelphia. The 
announcement came upon us with the startling effect of an earth¬ 
quake. It was something to make the boldest hold his breath.” 

Wise and Buchanan started immediately on Douglass’s track and 
he fled to Canada and eventually to England. Why did not Douglass 
join John Brown ? Because, first, he was of an entirely different cast 
of temperament and mind; and because, secondly, he knew, as only 
a Negro slave can know, the tremendous might and organization of 
the slave power. Brown’s plan never in the slightest degree appealed 
to Douglass’s reason. That the Underground Railroad methods could 
be enlarged and systematized, Douglass believed, but any further 
plan he did not think possible. Only national force could dislodge 
national slavery. As it was with Douglass, so it was practically with 
the Negro race. They believed in John Brown but not in his plan. 
He touched their warm loving hearts but not their hard heads. The 
Canadian Negroes, for instance, were men who knew what slavery 
meant. They had suffered its degradation, its repression and its still 
more fatal license. They knew the slave system. They had been 
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slaves. They had risked life to help loved ones to escape its far- 
reaching tentacles. They had reached a land of freedom and had 
begun to taste the joy of being human. Their little homes were 
clustering about—they had their churches, lodges, social gatherings, 
and newspaper. Then came the call- They loved the old man and 
cherished him, helped and forwarded his work in a thousand little 
ways. But the call ? Were they asked to sacrifice themselves to free 
their fellow-slaves? Were they not quite ready? No—to do that 
they stood ever ready. But here they were asked to sacrifice them¬ 
selves for the sake of possibly freeing a few slaves and certainly 
arousing the nation. They saw what John Brown did not fully realize 
until the last: the tremendous meaning of sacrifice even though his 
enterprise failed and they were sure it would fail. Yet in truth it 
need not have failed. History and military science prove its essen¬ 
tial soundness. But the Negro knew little of history and military 
science. He did know slavery and the slave power, and they loomed 
large and invincible in his fertile imagination. He could not con¬ 
ceive their overthrow by anything short of the direct voice of God. 
That a supreme sacrifice of human beings on the altar of Moloch 
might hasten the day of emancipation was possible, but were they 
called to give their lives co this forlorn hope? Most of them said 
no, as most of their fellows, black and white, ever answer to the 
“voice, without reply." They said it reluctantly, slowly, even hesi¬ 
tatingly, but they said it even as their leader Douglass said it. And 
why not. they argued? Was not their whole life already a sacrifice? 
Were they called by any right of Cod or man to give more than they 
already had given ? What more did they owe the world ? Did not the 
world owe them an unpayable amount? 

Then, too. the sacrifice demanded of black men in this raid was 
far more than that demanded of whites. In 185^9 it was a crime for 
a free black man even to set foot on Virginia soil, and it was slavery 
or death for a fugitive to return. If worse came to worst, the 
Negro stood the least chance of c.scapc and the least consideration 
on capture. Yet despite all this and despite the terrible training of 
slavery in cowardice, submission and fatality; the systematic elimi¬ 
nation, by death and cruelty, of strength and self-respect and 
bravery, there were in Canada and in the United States scores of 
Negroes ready for the sacrifice. But the neces.sary secrecy, vague¬ 
ness and intangibility of the summons, the repeated changes of date, 
the difficulty of communication and the poverty of black men. all 
made effective cooperation exceedingly difficult. 
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Even as it was, fifteen or twenty Negroes had enlisted and would 
probably have been present had they had the time. Five, probably 
six, actually came in time, and thirty or forty slaves actively helped. 
Considering the mass of Negroes in the land and the character of 
the leader, this was an insignificant number. But what it lacked in 
number it made up in characters like Shields Green. He was a poor, 
unlettered fugitive, ignorant by the law of the land, stricken in life 
and homely in body. He sat and listened as Douglass and Brown 
argued amid the boulders of that old Chambersburg quarry. Some 
things he understood, some he did not. But one thing he did under¬ 
stand and that was the soul of John Brown, so he said, " I guess I'll 
go with the old man.” Again in the sickening fury of that fatal 
Monday, a white man and a black man found themselves standing 
with freedom before them. The white man was John Brown’s truest 
companion, and the black man was Shields Green. “I told him to 
come,” said the white man afterward, "that we could do nothing 
more,” but he simply said, ” I must go down to the old man.” And 
he went down to John Brown and to death. 

If this was the attitude of the slave, what was that of the master? 
It was when John Brown faced the indignant, self-satisfied and arro¬ 
gant slave power of the South, flanked by its Northern Vallan- 
dighams, that the mighty paradox and burning farce of the situation 
revealed itself. Picture the situation: An old and blood-bespattered 
man, half-dead from the wounds inflicted but a few hours before: a 
man lying in the cold and dirt, without sleep for fifty-five nerve- 
wrecking hours, ^vllhout food for nearly as long, with the dead 
bodies of two sons almost before his eyes, the piled corpses of his 
seven slain comrades near and afar, a wife and a bereaved family 
listening in vain, and a Lost Cause, the dream of a lifetime, lying 
dead in his heart. Around him was a group of bitter, inquisitive 
Southern aristocrats and their satellites, headed by one of the fore¬ 
most leaders of subsequent secession. 

“Who .sent you—who sent you? ” these inquisitors insisted. 

” No man sent me—I acknowledge no master in human form] ” 

” What was your object in coming? ” 

” We came to free the slaves.” 

” How do you justify your acts? ” 

” You are guilty of a great wrong against God and humanity and 
it would be perfectly right for any one to interfere with you so far 
as to free those you mlfully and wickedly hold in bondage. I think 
1 did right; and that others will do right who interfere with 
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you at any time and at all times. I hold that the Golden Rule. ‘Do 
unto others as ye would that others should do unto you.' applies 
to all who would help others to gain their liberty." 


Thus from the day John Brown was captured to the day he died, 
and after, it was the South and slavery that was on trial—not John 
Brown. Indeed, the dilemma into which John Brown’s raid threw 
the state of Virginia was perfect. If his foray was the work of a 
handful of fanatics, led by a lunatic and repudiated by the slaves to 
a man, then the proper procedure would have been to ignore 
the incident, quietly punish the worst offenders and either pardon 
the misguided leader, or send him to an asylum. If, on the other 
hand. Virginia faced a conspiracy that threatened her social exist¬ 
ence. aroused dangerous unrest in her slave population, and was full 
of portent for the future, then extraordinary precaution, swift and 
extreme punishment, and bitter complaint were only natural. But 
both these situations could not be true—both horns of the dilemma 
could not be logically seized. Yet this was precisely what the South 
and Virginia sought. While insisting that the raid was too hopelessly 
and ridiculously small to accomplish anything, and saying with 
Andrew Hunter, that “not a single one of the slaves" joined John 
Brown “ except by coercion." the state nevertheless spent $250,000 
to punish the invaders, stationed from one to three thousand soldiers 
in the vicinity and threw the nation into turmoil. When the incon¬ 
sistency of this action .struck various minds, the attempt was made 
to exaggerate the danger of the invading white men. The presiding 
judge at the trial wrote, as late as 1889. that the number in Brown’s 
party was proven by witnesses to have been seventy-five to one 
hundred and he "expected large reinforcements": while Andrew 
Hunter, the state's attorney, saw nation-wide conspiracies. 

What, then, was the truth about the matter? It was as Frederick 
Douglass said twenty-two years later on the very spot; " Jf John 
Brown did not end the war that ended slavery, he did, at least, begin 
the war that ended slavery. If we look over the dates, places, and 
men for which this honor is claimed, we shall find that not Carolina, 
but Virginia, not Fort Sumter, but Harper’s Ferry and the arsenal, 
not Major Anderson, but John Brown began the war that ended 
American slavery, and made this a free republic. Until this blow 
was struck, the prospect for freedom was dim. shadowy, and un¬ 
certain. The irrepressible conflict was one of words, votes, and 
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compromises. When John Brown stretched forth his arm the sky 
was cleared,—the armed hosts of freedom stood face to face over 
the chasm of a broken Union, and the clash of arms was at hand/’ 

The paths by which John Brown’s raid precipitated civil war were 
these: In the first place, he aroused the Negroes of Virginia. How 
far the knowledge of his plan had penetrated is of course only to 
be conjectured. Evidently few knew that the foray would take place 
on October ryth. But when the movement had once made a success¬ 
ful start, there is no doubt that Osborne Anderson knew whereof 
he spoke, when he said that slaves were ready to cooperate. His 
words were proven by the 200,000 black soldiers in the Civil War, 
That something was wrong was shown, too, by five incendiary fires 
in a single week after the raid. Hunter sought to attribute these to 
“ Northern emissaries." but this charge was unproven and extremely 
improbable. The only other possible perpetrators were slaves and 
free Negroes. That Virginians believed this is shown by Hinton’s 
declaration that the loss in 1859 by the sale of Virginia slaves alone 
was $10,000,000. A lady who visited John Brown said, “ It was hard 
for me to forget the presence of the jailer (I had that morning seen 
his advertisement of 'fifty Negroes for sale’)/’ It is impossible to 
prove the extent of this clearing-out of suspected slaves but the 
census reports indicate something of it. The Negro population of 
Virginia and Maryland increased a little over four per cent, between 
1850 and i860. But in the three counties bordering on Harper’s 
Ferry—Loudoun and Jefferson in Virginia and Washington in Mary¬ 
land, the 17.647 slaves of 1850 had shrunk to 15,996 in i860, a 
decrease of nearly ten per cent. This means a disappearance of 2,400 
.slaves and is very significant. 

.Secondly, long before John Brown appeared at Harper’s Ferry, 
Southern leaders like Mason, the author of the Fugitive Slave Bill, 
and chairman of the Harper's Ferry investigating committee: Jeffer¬ 
son Da\ds, who was a member of this committee: Wise, Hunter and 
other Virginians, had set their face.s towards secession as the only 
method of protecting slavery. Into the mouths of these men John 
Brown put a tremendous argument and a fearful warning. The 
argument they used, the warning they suppressed and hushed. The 
argument was: This i.s Abolitionism: this is the North. This is the 
kind of treatment which the South and its cherished institution 
can expect unless it resorts to extreme measures. Proceeding along 
these lines, they emphasized and enlarged the raid so far as its white 
participants and Northern sympathizers were concerned. Governor 
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Wise, on November 25th, issued a burning manifesto for the ears of 
the South and the eyes of President Buchanan, and the majority 
report of the Senate Committee closed with ominous words. On the 
other hand, the warning of John Brown’s raid—the danger of Negro 
insurrection, was but whispered. 

Third, and this was the path that led to Civil War and far beyond ; 
The raid aroused and directed the conscience of the nation. Strange 
it was to watch its work. Some, impulsive, eager to justify them¬ 
selves. rushed into print. To Garrison, the non-resistant, the sword 
of Gideon was abhorrent; Beecher thundered against John Brown 
and Seward bitterly traduced him. Then came an ominous silence 
in the land while his voice, in his own defense, was heard over the 
whole country. A great surging throb of sympathy arose and swept 
the world. That John Brown was legally a law-breaker and a mur¬ 
derer all men knew. But wider and wider circles were beginning 
dimly and more clearly to recognize that his lawlessness was in 
obedience to the highest call of self-sacrifice for the welfare of his 
fellow men. They began to ask themselves. What is this cause that 
can inspire such devotion ? The reiteration of the simple statement 
of “the brother in bonds" could not help but attract attention. The 
beauty of the conception despite its possible unearihliness and im¬ 
practicability attracted poet and philosopher and common man. 


John Jay Chapman (1862-1935) was a brilliant essayist, political crusader 
and poet, the grandson of Maria Weston Chapman, a co-worker and close 
friend of WilHam I.loyd Garrison. His published works include Emerson and 
other Essays (1898), Learning and other Essays Memories and AUIestones 

(1915). William Lloyd Garrison (1913, 1921) Greek Genius and other Essays 
C1915) and two txioks on religion. His studies of Emerson and Garrison 
include some of the best writing in American literature. This selection is 
from the chapter entitled Dr. Howe ” in learning and other Essays, p-ages 
*30-137. h)r. Samuel Gridicy Howe was one of the New England philan¬ 
thropists who provided financial and moral support for Brown's venture. 

DR. HOWE 
John Jay Chapman 


It is wrong to compare John Brown with Joan of Arc. as is so 
often done. John Brown’s name is stained with mas.sacre. He is a 
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spirit of a far lower heaven than Joan of Arc. And yet he is to be 
classified under Joan of Arc; because he is an example of the s>Tn- 
bolism inherent in human nature and in human society. Everyone 
understands both Joan of Arc and John Brown, but nobody can 
explain them. It takes an epoch, it takes the whole of a society, it 
takes a national and religious birthpang to produce either Joan of 
Arc or John Brown. Everyone living at the time takes some part in 
the episode; and thereafter, the story remains as a symbol, an 
epitome of the national and religious idea, which was born through 
the crisis, John Brown and his raid are an epitome, a popular sum¬ 
mary of the history of the United States between the Missouri Com¬ 
promise and the Gettysburg celebration. Not a child has been born 
in the country since his death to whom John Brown does not sym¬ 
bolize the thing that happened to the heart and brain of the Ameri¬ 
can people between 1820 and 1865^. He is as big as a myth, and the 
story of him is an immortal legend—perhaps the only one in our 
history. 

The relation which the anti-slavery people bore to the John Brown 
episode is that of a chorus : they hailed the coming of the Lord. It is 
also that of a client: they backed him with money and arms. They 
are the link between the myth and the fact. They lived inside the 
swirl of rhapsody which was bearing Brown across the horizon. The 
progress of righteous-minded law-breaking, which began as soon as 
Garrison had explained the iniquity of the Federal Constitution, was 
very rapid after the passage of the fugitive slave law in 1850. To 
help fugitive slaves escape was a good training for those who were 
to supply anti-slavery swords and guns to the private war in 
Kansas. Criticism stands dumb before this situation : no man can 
tell what he himself would have done under the circumstances. The 
anti-slavery scholars and saints regarded themselves as the repre¬ 
sentatives of law and order in fomenting this carnage; and perhaps 
they were. 

But the mind of John Brown took one more stride, and imagined 
a holy war to be begun through a slave insurrection. Nobody could 
have stopped Brown: he was wound up: he was going to do the 
thing. He naturally came to his Eastern partisans for support, and 
of course obtained a different degree of support from each indi¬ 
vidual to whom his horrifying scheme was disclosed. The people 
who would listen sifted themselves down by natural law to half a 
dozen, and among this half-dozen was Dr. Howe. Brown moved 
about under assumed names, and his accomplices corresponded in 
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cryptic language, raising money and arms. The natural power and 
goodness of the man cast a spell over many who met him. It was 
more than a spell, it was the presence and shadow of martyrdom. 
And it fell upon the imagination of enthusiasts who had spent years 
of their lives in romantic, sacrificial law-breaking. More than this: 
John Brown was the living embodiment of an idea with which the 
anti-slavery mind was always darkly battling—the idea of atone¬ 
ment, of vicarious suffering. Howe and his associates somehow felt 
that they would be untrue to themselves—false to God—if they did 
not help John Brown, even if he were going to do something that 
would not bear the telling. John Brown thus fulfilled the dreams of 
the abolitionists; he was their man. He portended bloodshed—salva¬ 
tion through bloodshed. It was to come. Brown himself hardly knew 
his own significance or he would have demanded personal service, 
not money, from his patrons. Suppose John Brown had said to 
Gerrit Smith, and to Sanborn and Howe and Higginson and Stearns: 
"I do not want your money, but come with me. And if you will 
not come now, yet next year you will come—and the year after— 
you, and your sons by the thousand. You will follow me and you 
will not return, as I shall not return.” 

Brown did not say this, but the truth of it was in the sky already, 
and when the raid occurred at Harper’s Ferry men shuddered not 
only with horror, but with awe. The raid took place. It took place, 
not in Kansas, a long way off, but within a few miles of Washing¬ 
ton. Innocent men were killed. No one could tell whether a slave 
insurrection was to follow. A wave of panic swept across the South, 
and of something not unlike panic across the North. The keynote 
was struck. There was no doubt about that, anywhere. The con¬ 
spirators, that is to say Brown’s secret committee, fled to Canada, 
with the exception of Gerrit Smith who went into an asylum—and 
of Higginson who went about his business as usual. They burnt 
their papers and took legal advice as to the law concerning con¬ 
spiracy and armed rebellion. Dr. Howe, under the belief that his 
doing so would somehow shield Brown, published a card disclaiming 
knowledge and complicity in the raid. 

It is interesting to note the various reasons which moved the 
conspirators to flight, at least to contrast the reasons which they 
afterward gave for their several sudden disappearances. Sanborn 
ran away because he feared that if the conspirators were arrested, 
their personal insignificance might damage the cau.se. It seemed to 
him " very imporunt that the really small extent of any movement 
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should be concealed and its reach and character exaggerated.” But 
Howe published his disclaimer for the very opposite reason. He 
wished that the smallness of extent and reach of the movement 
should be thoroughly well exposed to the public. This, he thought, 
would "rather help Brown than otherwise, because if he were 
shown to be an isolated individual acting for him.self and not the 
agent of others, the affair would be less formidable and the desire 
for vengeance less strong.” Perhaps anyone implicated in a terrible 
crime is apt to discover some reason why his own temporary dis¬ 
appearance will serve the cause of righteousness. At any rate, it is 
too much to expect the humor of the situation to appear very 
strongly in the correspondence of the secret committee. Dr. Howe 
afterward went to Washington to testify in the investigation which 
followed, partly, no doubt, that he might rectify the impression 
created by his card, which had led people to believe that he knew 
less of Brown’s plans than was the case. 

This momentary concern for their own safety a little tarnishes 
the heroic glamor that hangs about the conspirators, and which in 
another age would have been quickly restored by their execution. 
But they were really safe. All that the South had hoped for was to 
implicate the leaders of the Republican party in the raid, and in this 
it failed. The panic which seized all the conspirators except Higgin- 
son was a natural reaction in men who were dominated by another 
man’s idea, sustained above themselves by another man’s will and 
thought. They believed they understood; but they did not under¬ 
stand. When the climax came—a climax proper to that will and 
thought—they were thrown to the ground. They forsook him and 
fled. This does not mean that when their own hour shall come these 
same men will not die cheerfully at the stake or on the cross. 

One word must be added as to the effect of casuistry upon the 
intellect of those enthusiasts who backed Brown while begging him 
to be gentle. Dr. Howe writes to Theodore Parker; " And I sent him 
a draft of fifty dollars as an earnest of my confidence in him and 
faith of his adhesion to what he so often assured me was his purpose 
—to avoid bloodshed and servile insurrection.” Now Brown’s 
previous history and avowed intentions made bloodshed an integral 
part of his scheme: and no one knew this better than the secret 
committee. But destiny endows each man with so much blindness as 
enables him to fulfil his part in the drama of history. It was neces¬ 
sary for Dr. Howe to support John Brown. His nature required it of 
him. In order to do so, it was necessary for Howe to undergo a slight 
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mental obfuscation; and lo, how easily it was accomplished! He 
gives Brown a pistol and begs him not to use it; he seriously remon¬ 
strates with Brown as to the stealing of horses, even when done in 
aiding slaves to escape. This is not humbug but hallucination. 


The essay by Theodore Roosevelt, of which the opening pages are repro¬ 
duced here, was published in The Outlook on September 3, 1910, pp, 19-29, 
and is an expanded version of an address which he delivered at the dedication 
of the John Brown battlefield at Osawatomie on August 31, 1910. The text 
of the address appeared in the New York Tribune on Sept. i. 1910. G. \V. 
Brown. Kansas editor and author, and Mrs. Charles Robinson, the wife of 
the deceased former governor of Kansas, sought through intermediaries to 
induce Roosevelt to deliver an anti-John Brown address. They succeeded 
apparently to the extent that he made only one mention of John Brown in 
the course of the entire address and then only in passing. The article, with 
its more extended mildly sympathetic evaluation of Brown, was a source of 
great distress to Mrs. Robinson. 

THE PROGRESSIVES, PAST AND PRESENT 

Theodore Roosevelt 

When I came to prepare my speech at Osawatomie, I found 1 
desired to say more than could well go into it: and part of what / 
eftus wished to say I put in this article. 

There have been two great crises in our country’s history; first 
when it was formed, and then again when it was perpetuated. The 
formative period included not merely the Revolutionary War, but 
the creation and adoption of the Constitution and the first dozen 
years of work under it. Then came sixty years during which we 
spread across the continent—years of vital growth, but of growth 
without rather than growth within. Then came the time of stress 
and strain which culminated in the Civil War. the period of terrible 
struggle upon the issue of which depended the justification of all 
that we had done earlier, and which marked the second great period 
of growth and development within. The name of John Brown will 
be forever associated with this second period of the Nation’s history; 
and Kansas was the theater upon which the first act of the second 
of our great National life dramas was played. It was the result of 
the struggle in Kansas which determined that our country should 
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be in deed as well as in name devoted to both union and freedom, 
that the great experiment of democratic government on a national 
scale should succeed and not fail. It was a heroic struggle; and, as is 
inevitable with all such struggles, it had also a dark and a terrible 
side. Very much was done of good, and much, also, of evil; and, as 
was inevitable in such a period of revolution, often the same man 
did both good and evil. For our great good fortune as a nation, we, 
the people of the United States as a whole, can now afford to forget 
the evil, or at least to remember it without bitterness, and to fix our 
eyes with pride on the good that was accomplished. Even in ordinary 
times there are very few of us who do not see the problems of life 
as through a glass, darkly: and when the glass is clouded by the 
murk of furious popular passion, the vision of the best and the 
bravest is dimmed. Looking back, we are all of us now able to do 
justice to the valor and the disinterestedness and the love of the 
right as to each it was given to see the right, shown both by the 
men of the North and the men of the South in that contest which 
was finally decided by the attitude of the West. We can see the 
Puritan soldier, the man of the Bible and the sword, embodied 
again in Stonewall Jackson, Just as we see that Puritan embodied in 
the stern soldiers who warred against Jackson, We can admire the 
heroic valor, the sincerity, the self-devotion shown alike by the 
men who wore the blue and the men who wore the gray: and our 
sadness that such men. should have had to fight one another is 
tempered by the glad knowledge that ever hereafter their descend¬ 
ants shall be found fighting side by side, struggling in peace as well 
as in war for the uplift of their common country, all alike resolute 
to raise to the highest pitch of honor and usefulness the nation to 
which they all belong. 

1 do not speak of this struggle of the past merely from the historic 
standpoint. Our interest is primarily in the application to-day of the 
lessons taught by the contest of half a century ago. It is of little use 
for us to pay lip loyalty to the mighty men of the past unless we 
sincerely endeavor to apply to the problems of the present precisely 
the qualities which in other crises enabled the men of that day to 
meet those crises. It is half melancholy and half amusing to see the 
way in which well-meaning people gather to do honor to the men 
who, in company with John Brown, and under the lead of Abraham 
Lincoln, faced and solved the great problems of the nineteenth 
century, while at the same time these same good people nervously 
shrink from or frantically denounce those who are trying to meet 
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the problems of the twentieth in the spirit which was accountable 
for the successful solution of the problems of Lincoln’s time, 

John Brown stands to us now as representing the men and the 
generation who rendered the greatest service ever rendered this 
country. He stood for heroic valor, grim energy, fierce fidelity to 
high ideals. A great debt is owed to John Brown because he is one of 
the most striking figures in the mighty struggle which was to keep 
us forever a free and united nation, which was to secure the con¬ 
tinuance of the most tremendous democratic experiment ever tried. 
He did much in his life and more in his death; he embodied the 
inspiration of the men of his generation; his fate furnished the 
theme of the song which most stirred the hearts of the soldiers. 
John Brown’s work was brought to completion, was made perfect, 
by the men who bore aloft the banner of the Union during the four 
terrible years which intervened between Sumter and Appomattox. 
To the soldiers who fought through those years—and of course to a 
very few of their civilian chiefs, like Lincoln—is due the supreme 
debt of the Nation. They alone, of all our people since we became 
a nation, rendered to us and to all who come after us a service 
literally indispensable. They occupy the highest and most honorable 
position ever occupied by any men of any generation in our country. 

Of that generation of men to whom we owe so much, the man to 
whom we owe most is, of course, Lincoln. Valor, energy, disinter- 
estedness, idealism—all these were his; and his also was that lofty 
and far-seeing wisdom which alone could make the valor, the dis¬ 
interestedness, the energy, the idealism, of service to the Republic. 
Here again, in meeting the problems of to-day, let us profit by, and 
welcome, and co-operate with the John Brown.s; but let us also 
remember that the problems can really be solved only if we 
approach them in the .spirit of Abraham Lincoln. 

John Brown prepared the way; but if the friend.s of freedom and 
union had surrendered themselves to his leadership, the cause of 
freedom and union would have been lost. After hi.s death Lincoln 
.spoke of him as follows: 

“ John Brown’s effort was peculiar. It was not a slave insurrec¬ 
tion. It was an attempt by white men to get up a revolt among 
slaves in which the slaves refused to participate. In fact, it was so 
absurd that the slaves, with all their ignorance, .saw plainly enough 
it could not succeed. That affair, in its philosophy, corresponds 
with the many attempts related in history at the assassination of 
kings and emperors. An enthusiast broods over the oppression of a 
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people till he fancies himself commissioned by Heaven to liberate 
them. He ventures the attempt, which ends in little less than his 
own execution. Orsini's attempt on Louis Napoleon and John 
Brown’s attempt at Harper’s Ferry were, in their philosophy, pre¬ 
cisely the same. The eagerness to cast blame on Old England in the 
one case and on New England in the other does not disprove the 
sameness of the two things.*' 

In our struggle to-day we can study Lincoln’s career purely as an 
example to emulate; we can study John Brown’s career partly as 
such an example, but partly also as a warning. 1 think such study is 
especially necessary for the extremists among the very men with 
whom my own sympathy is especially keen. 1 am a progressive; 1 
could not be anything else; indeed, as the years go by I become 
more, and not less, radically progressive. To my mind the failure 
resolutely to follow progressive policies is the negation of democ¬ 
racy as well of progress, and spells disaster. But for this very reason 
1 feel concern when progressives act with heedless violence, or go 
so far and so fast as to invite reaction. The experience of John 
Brown illustrates the evil of the revolutionary short-cut to ultimate 
good ends. The liberty of the slave was desirable, but it was not to 
be brought about by a slave insurrection. The better distribution of 
property is desirable, but it is not to be brought about by the an¬ 
archic form of Socialism which would destroy all private capital 
and tend to destroy ail private wealth. It represents not progress, 
but retrogression, to propose to destroy capital because the power 
of unrestrained capital is abused. John Brown rendered a great ser¬ 
vice to the cause of liberty in the earlier Kansas days; but his notion 
that the evils of slavery could be cured by a slave insurrection was 
a delusion analogous to the delusions of those who expect to cure 
the evils of plutocracy by arousing the baser passions of working¬ 
men against the rich in an endeavor at violent industrial revolution. 
And, on the other hand, the brutal and shortsighted greed of those 
who profit by what is wrong in the present system, and the attitude 
of those who oppo.se all effort to do away with this wrong, serve in 
their turn as incitements to such revolution: just as the insolence of 
the ultra pro-slavery men finally precipitated the violent destruction 

of slavery. 
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Oswald Garrison Villard (1872-1945). author, journalist and publisher, was 
a grandson, on his mother's side, of William Lloyd Garrison, taught history 
at Harvard University for two years, was part owner and editor of the New 
York Evening Post and, later, owner of the Nation. Villard’s biography of 
Brown, John Brown: a Biography Fifty Years After, which is the most objec¬ 
tive and definitive biography to date, was published in 1910. by Houghton 
Mifflin, and in 1943, with minor revisions and corrections, by Alfred A. 
Knopf. This selection consists of pp. 588-589. 

YET SHALL HE LIVE 
Oswald Garrison Villard 


John Brown is and must remain a great and lasting figure in Ameri¬ 
can history. Not. however, because he strove to undo one wrong by 
committing another: not because he took human lives in a vain 
effort to end the sacrifice of other lives and souls entailed by slavery. 
Judged by the ordinary legal and moral standards. John Brown’s life 
was forfeit after Harper's Ferry. The methods by which he essayed 
to achieve reforms are never to be justified until two wrongs make 
a right. It was the weapon of the spirit by which he finally con¬ 
quered, In its power lies not only the secret of his influence, and his 
immortality, but the finest ethical teachings of a life which, for all 
its faults, inculcates many an enduring lesson, and will forever make 
its appeal to the imagination. His brief, yet everlasting, prison life 
is the clearest condemnation of his violent methods both in Kansas 
and in Virginia. For the Abolitionists, it will be remembered, he had 
had nothing but contempt. Theirs were "but words, words"; yet it 
was by words, and words, embodying his moral principles, the theo¬ 
logical teachings he valued so highly, the doctrines of the Saviour, 
who knew no distinction of race, creed or color, and by the beauty 
of his own peace of spirit in the face of death, that he stirred his 
Northern countrymen to their depths and won the respect even of 
the citizens of the South. It was in Jail that he discovered, too. how 
those very words of the Abolition preachers he had despised had 
prepared and watered the soil so that his own seed now fell upon 
fertile fields, took root, and sprouted like the magic plants of 
children's fables. 

Thus it came about that when the men of the North, within an 
amazingly brief space of time, found themselves, to their astonish¬ 
ment. likewise compelled to go South with arms in their hands, it 
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was not the story of bloody Pottawatomie, nor of the battle at 
Osawatomie, that thrilled them, nor even of the dauntless lion at 
bay in the engine house. It was the man on the scaffold sacrificing, 
not taking life, who inspired. The song that regiment after regiment 
sang at Charlestown dealt not with John Brown’s feeble sword, but 
with his soul. It was the heroic qualities of his spirit that awed 
them, his wonderful readiness to die with joy and in peace, as so 
many of them were about to die for the nation and the freedom of 
another race. They, too, were giving up all that was dear to them, 
their \vives, their children, the prospect of happy homes and long, 
useful lives, to march and suffer; to see their brothers, yea their 
sons, fall by their side; even to receive upon their own bodies the 
sabres of their enemies. Theirs, too. was the ennobling experience 
of self-sacrifice. How great, then, must have been their inspiration, 
to feel that he who was the first in America to die for a treason 
which became as if overnight the highest form of devotion to an 
inspired cause, was marching on in the realms above! 

And so. wherever there is battling against injustice and oppres¬ 
sion. the Charlestown gallows that became a cross will help men to 
live and die. The story of John Brown will ever confront the spirit 
of despotism, when men are struggling to throw off the shackles of 
social or political or physical slavery. His own country, while admit¬ 
ting his mistakes without undue palliation or excuse, will forever 
acknowledge the divine that was in him by the side of what was 
human and faulty, and blind and wrong. It will cherish the memory 
of the prisoner of Charlestown in 1859 as at once a sacred, a solemn 
and an inspiring American heritage. 


VViHiam Dean Howells (1837-1920) was an outstanding novelist, editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly, the occupant of the *’ Easy Chair ” in Harper's Monthly 
.ind “leader of American letters for the quarter-century ending in 1920.” 
This essay appeared in the North American Review. January. 1911. pp. 26-34. 

JOHN BROWN AFTER FIFTY YEARS 

William Dean Howells 

There are two men in the history of our States whose lives are of 
such a lasting spell that wherever you see their names in print you 
must stay and read what is said of them. To the end of imaginable 
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time, mankind will be bound by an irresistible fascination when 
men write or speak of John Brown and Abraham Lincoln. So differ¬ 
ent as they were in their lives in their deaths they are not divided, 
because they both died by the power of slavery: slavery in its 
supremacy, slavery in its extremity. There will be new biographies 
of them in each new generation, for each new generation will wish 
to have its own light turned upon them, but so far as concerns John 
Brown, it is scarcely to be denied that Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard 
has given us a biography which must remain the storehouse of the 
significant and the insignificant facts for every biographer hereafter. 
In its masses and details of accumulation we must regard it as 
materials of history rather than history, but if we consider it more 
carefully and examine its tempered and moralized judgments, we 
cannot well refuse it the acceptance due to history, though its make 
and its manner are the make and the manner of that contemporane¬ 
ous history called Journalism than rather the more literary sort. 

The first great striking effect of the book is that it forces us who 
lived through the John Brown time, in love and honor of him, to 
question our unqualified reverence and affection, and allow that if he 
was greatly sinned against he also greatly sinned. It will not avail us 
to say to ourselves that in doing the murders on the Pottawatomie he 
acted from a high sense of duty and in the belief that he was obey¬ 
ing a sort of divine instruction or was stemming greater bloodshed 
by shedding blood. What he was really doing by his word if not his 
hand was taking men from their beds, and because of their opinions 
cutting their throats and lopping their limbs in the night and leaving 
their dead bodies for their widowed and orphaned families to find 
in the morning. This is the pitiless truth of the facts which this 
biography now supplies, but which Brown .so disguised to his own 
conscience and shuffled out of the public knowledge that he never 
openly regretted or repented them, and that almost all who revered 
him as a martyr to the cause of the .slave remained ignorant of the 
wicked deed which had made it also the cause of the homicide. On 
the ground which he held Cromwell could justify himself to us for 
his slaughter of the Irish; De Montfort, leading his crusade against 
the Albigenses, could persuade us that he was right in his indis¬ 
criminate butchery of Catholic and Heretic because he believed that 
" God would know His own," 

Like these two men. Brown was a Puritan, for both the ruthless 
Crusader and the ruthless Parliamentarian were Puritans. But it was 
Brown’s fate to be born out of his time and so near a time when 
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his faith in his divine authorization cannot justify an action which 
is now for the first time, after fifty years, submitted to the world in 
all its deformity. If any of us truly believe peace is right and war is 
wrong; that no good end can justify bad means; that though with¬ 
out the shedding of blood there is no remission of sins, it is the blood 
shed by the martyr and not by the murderer which shall save us— 
then we must condemn Brown for what he did in the night on the 
Pottawatomie, or worse yet, made others do for him. The deed 
haunts the story of his whole life thereafter and his life theretofore; 
it throws its malign gleam forward upon the hero of the scaffold at 
Charlestown and backward on the father in his simple Ohio home 
bidding his sons kneel round him and share his oath never to cease 
warring upon slavery. 

A prime virtue of Mr. Villard's book is that it realizes to you the 
wonderful unity of Brown's life, the “continual purpose” that ran 
through his life from the hour when he began to think to the hour 
when he ceased to breathe. If to dwell perpetually upon one idea is 
monomania, then John Brown was a monomaniac; yet he was not 
quite a monomaniac, for concurrently with his relentless hostilities 
of will and deed against slavery ran the purposes and business activi¬ 
ties of the ordinary man. He was not only a hero at heart, but in 
head and hand he was an average farmer, an excellent tanner and an 
enterprising wool merchant, as well as an eager litigant. It was 
partly the exigencies of industry and commerce in a new country 
which made him a wanderer; but no doubt it was also the restless¬ 
ness of the appointed spirit which drove him from Ohio to Massa¬ 
chusetts to the North Woods in New York. When the Border Ruffian 
war in Kansas broke out its flame lighted his way to the opportunity 
of his strenuous soul, and the making of a name which cannot fade 
till it is forgotten that there was ever an American democracy based 
half upon slavery and half upon liberty, and that through him more 
than through any other man it ceased to be divided against itself. 

To such readers of this life of John Brown as lived through the 
days and years of Bleeding Kansas, it will seem the biography of 
their own emotions and impulses, if not experiences, and will have 
an appeal which none later born can feel. These can hardly imagine 
the intensity of sympathy in the non-combatant witnesses on both 
sides, or the frenzy of anxiety and resentment with which they 
followed the small events of the mighty struggle between liberty 
and slavery as it raged ” in that naked country.” But here it all lives 
again, and the ageing reader can see himself as in a glass darkly on 
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every page of this curiously fascinating book. The repeal of that 
compromise between the North and South by which both sections 
had long agreed that slavery should not be carried beyond a certain 
line and the opening of the new territory to it; the instant rush of 
the Free State men and the Slave State men into the new territory; 
the nefarious support of the proslavery side by the national Govern¬ 
ment; the holding of the antagonistic conventions to frame constitu¬ 
tions establishing or forbidding slavery; the succession of Governors 
Presidentially appointed to aid the Slave State politicians; the suc¬ 
cessive conversion of these Governors into friends of freedom; the 
fighting that began as soon as the inimical factions met; the open 
murder, the ruthless pillage and outrage which went on from bad 
to worse from the first; the disorder bred in men by the habit of 
slavery catching to the men bred to order b)' the habit of liberty; 
the invited immigrations from both sections; the subsidized resis¬ 
tance to the forms of law where there was no law but that of the 
stronger arm ; these were the events and facts which reported them¬ 
selves with electrical shocks to the nervous centres of the whole 
country on either side of Mason and Dixon’s Line. Then, out of the 
distant indefinite tumult rose a strange personality, a cloud by day 
and a pillar of fire by night, which yet most men in the East had 
no clear sense of or could well distinguish from other figures which 
seemed of equal significance and importance. 

This figure was John Brown, but no one fitly sized it till suddenly, 
after fading almost mystically from Kansas, it suddenly flashed out, 
gigantic, colossal, and filled the sky at Harper's Ferry. Some thought 
it a myth, some a joke, some a miracle; but as it resolved itself into 
a reality and began to reveal itself in its full material absurdity, its 
spiritual magnificence, every detail of the man's personality lent it 
an increasing impressiveness, an increasing persua.siveness. It seemed 
then as if the thing Brown had attempted were feasible and practic¬ 
able, and very doubtful means consecrated the end and hallowed it. 
It appeared through the constantly repeated and often unauthorized 
interrogations of the wounded prisoner that his simple plan was to 
rouse the slaves to an attempt at escape from bondage and to arm 
them for defence and resistance and so render slavery through the 
whole South anxious and insecure until it must involuntarily abolish 
itself. He intended no .such thing as a servile in.surrection in the 
sense which the South had always dreaded, and from which it was 
really always so safe through the ignorance and the fear of the 
slaves. He said what he had meant, at first with something of the 
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shuffling by which he had hid his complicity in the Pottawatomie 
murders, but with increasing distinctness till he convinced of his 
truth those who wished most to believe in his falsehood. 

If the witnesses of the struggle in distant Kansas had thrilled and 
shuddered, now they were possessed with little less than delirium 
by the preposterous, the terrible event at Harper’s Ferry. To the 
readers of this generation Mr. Villard’s book will give a clear and 
just idea of the situation; to the readers of that generatian it will 
seem ablaze with the fires that raged in every breast. Only, in its 
unvarying and admirable justice it will be to the Southern survivor 
his fire as to the Northern survivor it will be his fire. I do not think 
one could praise it too much for its frankness and impartiality, 
though it would be easier for the partisan of Brown to praise it more 
if it had been less frank and less impartial. Yet I think such a parti¬ 
san, if he >vill look carefully and calmly at the result, will own that 
this impartiality, which sometimes seems grudging, is the medium 
through which Brown appears grandest and finest. His perfect be¬ 
havior after the failure of his attempt up to the very moment of his 
death has confused history a little as to the real nature of his 
attempt; something of the uncertainty of his means has involved 
the character of the fact. But this nature and this character can be 
made clear to the present generation of Mr. Villard’s readers if we 
will suppose Brown to be now living amidst the actual conditions. 

There is a large and largely increasing number of conscientious 
Americans who regard the prevalent system of capitalism with the 
abhorrence that Brown felt for the system of Southern slavery. They 
regard it as industrial slavery, and it seems to them as abominably 
unjustifiable as chattel slavery seemed to him. To their minds, noth¬ 
ing can be said in defence of it, and tacitly or explicitly their souls 
are vowed to its destruction. Tacitly or explicitly, they accuse it of 
all the economic misery of the world, of all the forms of poverty 
and depravity. It is not necessary to determine whether they are 
right or wrong in their view of capitalism; it is sufficient that they 
hold it and that the system is conscious of its insecurity for this 
reason. If, then, we imagine one of these men, these Americans, so 
far out of date as to be imbued with the Puritanic spirit of John 
Brown, and vowed explicitly to the destruction of capitalism by any 
and every means, and ready to act against it at the first opportunity, 
we shall have some notion of the John Brown of fifty years ago in 
his enmity to slavery. To him slavery meant the slaveholder, as to 
the John Brown of to-day capitalism means the capitalist. Then he 
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could not conceive of a slaveholder as a good man, as now he could 
not conceive of a capitalist as a good man, though we all know that 
there were once many slaveholders who would gladly have been 
rid of slavery, and there are now many capitalists who are not at 
rest in capitalism: or who, at least, seem anxious to get rid of the 
money made by it, as many slaveholders seem to have been anxious 
to get rid of their slaves. 

But supposing our latter-day John Brown to have taken part in 
those conflicts against capitalism which we constantly witness in 
the strikes of one form of labor or another, and to have seen violence 
prevail in certain of those conflicts, and capitalism forced to yield 
at this point or that, we have him of a mood to go, say, to Pittsburg, 
as the John Brown of fifty years ago went to Harper’s Ferry. In his 
raid upon that capitalistic centre he could hardly have formed plans 
more vague and provisional than the old John Brown had formed 
in his raid upon Virginia. It would not matter whether he lurked in 
the uplands of the vicinity with a small band of devoted followers 
and a store of pikes for arming the revolting proletariat; it would 
not matter whether he kidnapped a few millionaires until he could 
perfect some scheme for reaching the heart of capitalism and at 
least striking a mortal terror into it. What would matter for the 
sake of our parallel would be that he should have had such a Purit¬ 
anic conscience that he would be willing to die for the cause he was 
vowed to. and that he should be as ready to spill the blood of others 
as his own blood. 

Does any one believe that if his band were taken with arms in 
their hands, and the captive millionaires in their keeping, they 
would have had as dispassionate and even scrupulous a trial as the 
Virginians gave John Brown and his men? The Chicago anarchists 
might answer this if they were alive to speak. Seven of them were 
tried together and in a lump sentenced to die for a crime perpetrated 
by a man never yet identified. All but one of them was absent from 
the scene and several were miles away. The only one present when 
the deadly bomb was thrown by the still unknown assassin was 
there with his wife and children at a meeting which the police were 
dispersing. He with three or four others were put to death on evid¬ 
ence purely circumstantial, and his fellow conspirators were sent to 
prison for life or long years. Such was the fate of men who medit¬ 
ated or intended the beginning of the end of the order called capit¬ 
alism. Surely, in view of the facts, it is time for us who once believed 
that John Brown and his comrades were unjustly hurried to their 
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death to recognize the different behavior of the order called slavery 
when it was assailed under circumstances of incomparably greater 
violence. These men were taken with arms in their hands after 
they had shed the blood of peaceful people about them, and while 
they held in captivity the unarmed neighbors whom they had sur¬ 
prised by night in their homes and carried with them for their own 
greater security. They had possessed themselves of Government 
property, and they were making a Government arsenal their fortress 
against United States troops and the astonished and outraged citizens 
of the little town and the country round about it. 

The Virginian authorities behaved with ridiculous pomp and 
circumstance enough; they were astounded and bewildered too. and 
we young journalists at the safe distance of Ohio and elsewhere 
found them immensely amusing. We had our fun out of the whole 
affair, which indeed appeared of a wildly exaggerated impossibility. 
But now. after a lapse of fifty years and our witness of the equally 
ludicrous spectacle of Chicago frighted from her propriety by the 
Haymarket incident, we ought to acknowledge, we young journal¬ 
ists and all the others who survive in the youth of the John Brown 
time, that in the retrospect the Virginians seem to have behaved 
well. Of course it was inevitable that they should put John Brown 
and his men to death: that was a foregone conclusion to which all 
the facts of the case tended. But the accused were allowed to sever; 
the>' were not tried and sentenced in a lump; they were given able 
counsel by the State and volunteer attorneys from the North were 
allowed to act for them. They were all treated by the court with 
respect, and as time went on Brown was treated with something 
like reverence. 

His whole attitude was one to inspire reverence. After those first 
moments of something like shuffling away from the curiosity of the 
eagles who gathered rather like geese where his bleeding carcase 
was in the engine-house at Harper’s Ferr>\ and he could pull himself 
together and look his inevitable fate in the face, he confronted it 
without flinching and with absolute truth. From his perfect courage 
he discouraged in others every hope of his escape. He realized and 
he said, with his homely sublimity, that he was worth more to hang 
than anything else, and while he did not seek the scaffold he did 
nothing to shun it. At last he was fulfilling his vow: he was doing 
his utmost against slavery. He was dealing it from his bonds and 
prison the deadliest blow it remained for him to deliver and a far 
deadlier blow than any freest agency could give. Once before, by a 
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deed which all his friends and lovers must deplore, he flung the 
forces of liberty and slavery in conflict together, and now again his 
prophet soul divined that in giving his own life he was doing 
infinitely more than he did in taking the lives of others. Then he 
planned the collision of a few scattered foes in the empty West; now 
from the oldest and densest populations of the continent his mighty 
arms were to draw the factors of a struggle unmatched in history 
and embattle them against one another in a war of principles : not 
alone the principles of liberty and slavery, but also the principles of 
provinciality and nationality; and his wild deed was to ev'^oke from 
the elemental materials of our life the being of the mightiest repub¬ 
lic under the sun. Nothing of all this in its ultimation, its definition, 
did he forecast; he only knew, he only felt that his destructiveness 
had been created in him; and that out of his lifelong enmity to 
slavery, concentrated and precipitated in a single blow, wandering 
and misdirected, had come the end of slavery. 

In his fine last chapter, which he aptly calls “Yet shall he live," 
Mr. Villard has risen to the occasion with an adequacy not always 
to have been predicated of him. Here he has drawn together the 
threads of his logic, which is the logic of cvenLs, in the high conclu¬ 
sion that Brown triumphed in what he suflered rather than in what 
he did. Here again he enforces the divine truth that if without the 
shedding of blood there is no remission of .sins, it is by the shedding 
of one's own blood and not by the shedding of others’ blood. It is 
self-sacrifice which makes the sinner over from a hero into a mart> r. 
Not by smiting off the ear of the high priest's servant in his wrath 
at Jerusalem, but by dying for his faith at Rome, did Peter become 
the Rock on which Christ founded His church. The lesson of all 
wars is peace: when will the nations learn it? The lesson of the 
holiest war, if ever carnage can be hallowed, is no other than that 
of the wickedest war. John Brown was ready all his life to die for 
freedom; the great pity and the great sin was that he was read)' to 
make others die for it: against it preferably, but in defence of it if 
need be. He lived in a dreadful lime, a time when it seemed that 
there would never be an end of buying and selling men and women 
and little children, of scourging them to unpaid tasks, and of chas¬ 
ing them with bloodhounds when they tried to escape from their 
hell. He lived when the soul of the North had been in.sulted by the 
Fugitive Slave Law, and men were forbidden, under heavy pains, to 
feed or shelter the wretch fleeing from bondage. He lived when the 
-South broke its sacred promise to re.spccc a Northern limit of slavery 
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and used the whole strength of the Government to desecrate free 
territory with human bondage. It is now an almost incredible time> 
and what wonder if in such a time it should be incredible that there 
were any good men trammelled in slaveholding or that slaveholders 
were not all alike willing and wicked and equally worthy of death 
through the aggressions of slavery? John Brown belonged to that 
time, but he belonged also by his iron faith to an earlier time, and 
he believed in the sword of the Lord and of Gideon, as Cromwell 
did, and far more is the pity, as Milton did. This life of him makes 
us realize his error while we realize the sublimity of his death and 
own him, if no saint, always a hero and martyr. 


Hill Peebles Wilson {1840-1927) was a minor political figure in Kailas, 
whose book. John Brown. Soldier of Fortune, a Critique, constituted a vitriolic 
attack on Brown’s life and character. Although, in the preface, Wilson 
acknowledged that its publication was made possible through the generosity 
of Mrs. Sara T. Robinson, the nature of tlteir relationship was not known 
until Wilson sued the heirs of Mrs. Robinson for failure to pay $5,000.00. 
which she had guaranteed him for writing the book. The contract into which 
they had entered had stipulated that the book was to “ reverse " Villard’s 
favorable interpretation of Brown’s motives " in Kansas and afterwards.'* 
Concerning this contract. VHlard later rem.irked:>* 

" In this day and generation, history, whether in Kansas or elsewhere, can 
not be nTitten to order on payment of a fee, be it $5,000, or more or less, 
for the purpose of undertaking to prove a given thesis or to write down 
one historic figure and write up another. The would-be historian who sells 
himself for such a purpose trebly prostitutes his powers; he is untrue to 
himself, to his state, and to our mistress. History." 

The following selection is from Chapter XVII. ‘ Yet Shall He Live,' " pp. 
395. -{oo-iol. 403-407. 


“YET SHALL HE LIVE” 

Hill Peebles Wilson 

Much Ado About Nothing 

Shakespeare 

John Brown's fame is an unearned increment. It was secured by 
misrepresentations put forth by himself and members of his family, 
and by the Disunionists—“Union-splitters”—of his time, who 


Kansas Historical CollecUons, VoL Xlll» pp. 423-429. 
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inspired his final actions. Through these agencies he acquired a 
creditable rating in history: not because of the things which he did; 
nor because of the things which he sought to do; but because of the 
things which were said about him: and because of the things which 
were done to him. His fame is the result of an exploitation, in 
eloquent phrases, of virtues, purposes, and motives, which were 
attributed to him. It has thus been over-capitalized. The stock was 
watered. In respect to the truth of history, his fame is all "water.” 
It was not based upon fact, but upon fancy: upon untenable con¬ 
clusions covering his character, and wildly extravagant and irrele¬ 
vant assumptions concerning his emotions. These are the sole assets 
to be found in the appraisement of his public estate. 


At the head of the schedule of assumptions concerning the inno¬ 
cence of Brown's intentions, the purity of his motives, and the 
exaltation of his devotion to humanity, is his " martyrdom.” This 
item has been illuminated with a halo of holiness. As "Christ died 
to make men holy.” so Brown is said to have died to ” make men 
free.” No one has claimed that Hugh Forbes was a humanitarian, 
or other than an adventurer. Yet in relation to Brown’s insurrection, 
the minds of the two men—John Brown and Hugh Forbes—met in 
full accord: there was agreement between them. Together they 
planned the invasion of the South, for the promotion of their per¬ 
sonal fortunes. Their aims, their ambitions, and their hopes were 
identical. If Brown’s exchequer had been ample. Forbes too would 
have appeared at Harper’s Ferry and there would have been a pair 
of martyrs there: "Two of a kind.’' 

The logic of the fiction of his martyrdom is founded upon the 
assumption that Brown held an option upon his life which he elected 
to forfeit: and that he offered it ps a sacrifice: that he chose to die, 
as the Redeemer of Men died: and in thus dying made " the gallows 
glorious like the cross," Brown did not contemplate dying at 
Harper's Ferry any more than did Hugh Forbes, or Stevens, or Cook, 
or Kagi: and he would not have died at Charlestown if he could have 
controlled the event. These men knew that some of them would, 
probably, die, but each passed the subject over lightly, believing that 
in some inscrutable way, if fatalities occurred, it would be some of 
the others who would fall. Men of their type " die but once.” Brown 
accepted the chances of war as did his followers, and as Forbes 
sought the opportunity of doing. Men who have similarly risked 
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their lives, times almost without number, are not impressed by such 
martyrdoms. To his faithful Sanborn, Brown wrote t “ I am now 
rather anxious to live for a few years." He desired to live to organize, 
and to command the army of the Provisional Government; and to 
be the head of a new nation: a new " United States.” He hoped for 
longevity, that he might wear the honors and enjoy the fame and 
the emoluments of his prospective achievement. 

The years of Brown’s life were a constant, persistent, strenuous 
struggle to get money. As to the means which should be employed in 
the getting of it, he was indifferent. In his philosophy, results were 
paramount: the means to the end were of no consequence. A stranger 
to honor, he violated every confidence that should be held sacred 
among men; and in his avarice trampled upon every law, moral and 
statute, human and Divine. Consistent with the speculative instinct 
so distinctly characteristic of his life, his greatest or principal object 
was to get money, and to get it quickly. 


Ihe record of Brown’s life, prior to 1857. is barren of any con¬ 
temporaneous expression by him or by any member of hi.s family 
which even remotely suggests the possibility that he might have 
contemplated attempting a forcible assault against slavery. If his 
mind had been preoccupied with a desire of such overshadowing 
importance the fact would have shone in the letters which he wrote 
to his children January 25. and August 16, 1852. relating to the 
conduct of their lives. There is much, however, in this history which 
discredits the assumption that he gave the subject any consideration 
whatever. A man whose life was a "burning” devotion to an am¬ 
bition so heroic as to become the " David of the Goliath of Slavery," 
ought to have shown some personal interest in the matter; he should 
not have left it wholly to his panegyrists. It appears however that 
the peaceful " tanner and shepherd" was so unconscious of having 
any object in life worth living for that he " felt." during this time, 
"a strong and steady desire to die"; a condition of mind wholly 
inconsistent with heroism or with one "burning" to bear arms, or 
with a " man of war emerging from the chrysalis of peace." The 
assumptions upon which Mr. Villard relies for the relevancy of his 
question are gratuitous. The chapter is a scholarly example, put 
forth by a scholar, of the art of making “ much ado about nothing." 

It would be proper to say that the conquest of the Southern 
States was the greatest or principal undertaking in Brown's career. 
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and that it was in 185^7 that he first planned to attempt it. His 
capture of Pate’s horses and mules at Black Jack in June; and the 
days which he spent in stealing cattle, at and around Osawatomie. 
during the last days of August. 1856; and his plundering in Missouri 
and Kansas in 1858. may be called meddling with slavery; though 
grafting upon the anti-slavery sentiment of the time, would more 
accurately describe the relation, if any, of his operations to slavery. 

There was this difference between Nat Turner and John Brown: 
the negro was a religious fanatic; he was sincere and consistent. 
Falsehood, deception, greed, selfishness, are not attributes of fanata- 
cism. but they are characteristic of Brown's life. The sincerity of his 
“death-bed” professions of godliness, and of sympathy for the men 
in bondage, is discredited by the actions of a lifetime as conspicuous 
for its turpitude as it was barren of virtue. Neither charitable deed, 
nor manifestation of a benevolent, or of a patriotic spirit, appears, 
even incidentally, along the lines of his life, to break the monotone 
of selfishness that distinguishes it. In public affairs he took no part 
worthy of consideration. 

Mr. Gill gave up a view of his natural or unassumed personality 
that is consistently discreditable, and Brown s correspondence is a 
confirmation of that estimate. It teaches the lesson that he adminis¬ 
tered his deportment to suit the circumstances of the occasion 
existing at the time; and that it covered the entire range of the 
various phases of human intercourse; from that of a coarse, brutal 
vulgarity, to the saintliness of his latest metamorphosis; from the 
use of language so distinctly vulgar and obscene, as to be. in the 
opinion of the writer, unprintable, to the crafty assumptions of 
godliness contained in his letter to the innocent Quakeress. 

Brown was crafty in the sublimest degree of the art. His craftiness 
was a distinction. It will be difficult to find in our literature a more 
interesting example of the refinements of the art than the piece 
which he set for Mrs. Stearns: his "Old Brown’s Farewell: to the 
Plymouth Rocks: Bunker Hill Monuments; Charter Oaks; and Uncle 
Toms Cabbins." In the setting, and in the dramatic execution of 
the play, he exhibited the perfection of the actor. The paper was nor 
drawn for Mr. Parker to read to his congregation. Brown was not 
"casting his pearls before swine." It was for Mrs. Stearns personally 
that the paper was written; it was her heart that he intended to 
touch, and her generous emotions that he intended to prey upon. 
How successfully he played the part she has related. 

Of Brown, it may be truthfully said that within the limits of his 
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resources, he did nothing in a small way, nor did he move with a 
faint heart. With him. there was neither halting nor trifling in 
action. He was consistently an adventurer. His theology scorned all 
creeds. Without capital he was a plunger among speculators. The 
deception which he practiced upon the New England Woolen Com¬ 
pany netted him a fortune little below the average of that period. 
In the commission business he was an acrobat, rather than a mer¬ 
chant: his operations were a series of feats in commercial gymnastics. 
Chafing because of the restrictions of an extreme poverty that kept 
him “ like a toad imder a harrow," he determined to burst the bands 
of his environment, and there was a massacre in the valley of the 
Pottawatomie out of which he rode with a herd of horses. And he 
would have ridden away from Black Jack with Pate's horses and 
mules, if Pate had not deceived him, and led him to believe that he 
held his sons—John and Jason—prisoners, as hostages. A guerrilla 
leader for six days, he drove two hundred and fifty head of cattle 
into his camp at Osawatomie, and in 3858, as a Kansas raider, he 
dwarfed the operations of James Montgomery. In the East, as a 
crafty impostor and grafter, he secured $30,000 in cash and plunder, 
and attempted a coup upon the Legislatures of Massachusetts and 
New York for $200,000 more. And then, within one year from the 
date of the outburst of his determination to be freed from poverty, 
he indulged hopes of a successful conquest; hopes of riches and of 
fame. An habitual cruelty in his domestic life, which is more than 
hinted at by his friend and confidant, George R. Gill, nerved his 
hand to execute the ferocious butchery of his neighbors on the Potta¬ 
watomie, and steeled his bean to incite the slaves at Harper's Ferry 
to emulate the example of Southampton. His attempt at revolution 
was not the result of a previous conviction and consecration to duty 
and to the cause of humanity, but of a growth—the indulgence and 
development of an abnormal passion for speculation : the culmina¬ 
tion downward of his speculative and criminal instincts. Closing a 
commercial sas [sic] indulging the reasonable hope that in the 
new country he would find opportunity to improve his condition. 
In the horses owned by the Shermans, and by other well-to-do neigh¬ 
bors, he saw, and grasped, the opportunity—a desperate one—to 
make a " coup to restore his fortunes." Out of that plunge in robbery 
and murder came the leader of a gang of horse thieves—the chrysalis 
of the guerrilla captain of Osawatomie. 

Driven out of the Territory by the establishment of order, the 
crafty marauder raided the East as the militant defender of Kansas. 
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In the practice of his impositions there, he met and established con¬ 
fidential relations with men who plotted against the life of the 
nation; men who planned how to provoke a revolution; how best to 
“split the Union”; men who wished “success to every slave insur¬ 
rection.” From this atmosphere, pregnant with the sentiment of 
disloyalty to the Union, Brown derived the inspiration which en¬ 
couraged him to plan to do what his mentors had not the courage to 
undertake. Out of his negotiations with them came money; muni¬ 
tions of war; Hugh Forbes, the revolutionist: mutual planning for a 
revolution, and a dream of empire. 

John Brown will live in history; but his name will not be found 
among the names of those who have wrought for humanity and for 
righteousness: or among the names of the martyrs and the saints who 
“ washed their robes and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb." 

" YET SHALL HE LIVE " ; but it will be as a soldier of fortune, an 
adventurer. He will take his place in history as such; and will rank 
among adventurers as Napoleon ranks among marshals; as Captain 
Kidd among pirates: and as Jonathan Wild among thieves. 

OSAWATOMIE 

Carl Sandburg 

1878- 

1 don’t know how he came, 
shambling, dark, and strong. 

He stood in the city and told men ; 

My people are fools, my people are young and strong, my people 
must learn, my people are terrible workers and fighters. 

Always he kept on asking: Where did that blood come from? 

They said : You for the fool killer, 

you for the booby hatch 
and a necktie party. 

They hauled him into jail. 

They sneered at him and spit on him. 

And he wrecked their jaik. 

Singing, " God damn your jails." 

And when he was most in jail 
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Crummy among the crazy in the dark 
Then he was most of all out of jail 
Shambling, dark, and strong. 

Always asking: Where did that blood come from ? 

They laid hands on him 

And the fool killers had a laugh 

And the necktie party was a go, by God. 

They laid hands on him and he was a goner. 

They hammered him to pieces and he stood up. 
They buried him and he walked out of the grave, by God, 
Asking again : Where did that blood come from ? 


Although beginning as a poet and novelist, Gamaliel Bradford (1863-1932) 
is best known as a biographer. Using wh.ii he called the " psychographic' 
method—an emphasis upon the portrayal of his subject’s spirit rather than 
the chronicling of events—he published eighteen volumes of biography and 
numerous essays. This essay is from the Atlantic Monthly, CXXX (November, 
1922). 646-656. It was also included in Bradford’s volume entitled Damased 
Souls, published by Houghton Mifflin Company in 1922. 

JOHN BROWN 
Gamaliel Bradford 

1 

It is always profoundly interesting to study a controversy where 
there is right on both sides, though neither can see the right in the 
other. In ttie American Civil War the South, with however little 
fault of its own. was oppressed, smothered by the hideous wicked¬ 
ness of slavery. On the other hand, it was contending for the original 
principle of state vitality—the important element in our Consti¬ 
tution. and one steadily undermined by Federal encroachment and, 
most of all. by the war. 

Up to 1861 the most intense complication of these contending 
principles was in Kansas. There right and wrong fought their battle 
with furious bitterness, and with a heat of wrath and recrimination 
which is as pitiful as it is fascinating to behold. And into this thick 
and bushy tangle of motives and passions John Browm hewed un¬ 
hesitatingly with the fierce and cruel axe of his unfaltering will. 
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But, as It happens. Brown himself is as complex a puzzle as Kansas; 
and friends and enemies have torn his memory to pieces in the 
effort to make him out devil or saint; whereas he was neither, but a 
human being, with immense aspirations and hopes and struggles, 
like you or me. In any case, he was perhaps the most curious 
American example of the intensity of fanatical enthusiasm, and. as 
such, the analysis of his soul has a profound and absorbing interest. 

Before beginning such analysis, however, we must have a brief 
summary of his remarkable career, avoiding controversy as much as 
possible where many facts and almost all motives are subject to 
contest. In making such a summary, we must first acknowledge 
indebtedness to the admirable biography of Mr. Villard. whose 
thoroughness of research is equaled only by his obvious desire to be 
fair to all parlies and all men. 

Brown was born in Connecticut in 1800. His parents were of 
English and Dutch stock and his stubbornness through life did not 
belie his heredity. He had a severe and sternly nurtured youth, grow-- 
ing up with the Bible in one hand and the plough in the other. In 
later life he wrote a brief autobiography which depicts the struggle.^ 
of his youth in the terse, tense, rude English he always used. All 
through it you can see the earnest, passionate, obstinate boy, with 
his soul set on one object, all the more furiously when he found him¬ 
self baulked. 

The boy was married when a boy, chased fortune in strange 
fashion all over the country, as a tanner, as a surveyor, as a cattle- 
breeder. as a wool-merchant, and never once caught her. He had 
bred and lost children, lo.st his wife, married another, and had more 
children, inimitably. How he fed them all is a mystery. But their 
feeding was simple, and their lives were .simple, and their souls were 
simple, like his—if all souls were not .so bewildcringly complex. 

Through these various financial struggles, it comes out increasingly 
evident that Brown was not a practical man of business. His tem¬ 
perament was speculative, fed on high hopes, if little else. He worked 
with borrowed capital, his schemes failed, and he came to grief, like 
many others. Most of us believe that he was fundamentally honest. 
But some do not. It may be well to quote here the most scathing 
piece of abuse that 1 have met with, as an antidote to much that 
will come later; ‘ I knew the old scoundrel long before the war; 
long before Kansas was known; long before abolition had many ad¬ 
vocates. He tried to blow up his mother-in-law with powder: he 
was guilty of every meanness. He involved hi.s father at one time in 
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ruin, and everybody else he had anything to do with.’ So do the 
saints and martyrs appear to those who have suffered by them. 

But, if the practical world rejected Brown and misunderstood 
him, the unpractical had its revenge in yielding him immortal 
glory. He gave his life with mad abandonment to the American 
negro, and that sacrifice raised him on a pedestal no envy and no 
detraction will ever throw down. Just when Brown’s devotion to 
the abolition cause began cannot be definitely settled- In later life 
he and his family placed it very early. Mr. H. P. Wilson, who has 
dissected Brown's soul with searching and ingeniotjs cruelty, but, I 
think, with utter misapprehension, believes that this early origin 
was invented, and that Brown's anti-slavery enthusiasm was merely 
a hypocritical mask to conceal the old greed for gain that had been 
in so many ways disappointed. I do not see how anyone who has 
studied Brown’s life and letters carefully can question his sincerity 
for a moment; and I believe, after a thorough consideration of all 
the evidence, that the passion for freeing the slaves was early con¬ 
ceived and grew and broadened with years, until, when he was 
nearly sixty years old, it broke out in the wild adventures of Kansas 
and Harper's Ferry. 

Several of Brown’s sons went to Kansas in 1854 and 185^. They 
were led in part, no doubt, by the enthusiasm of the Free-Soil 
movement, largely also by the instinct for adventure and for seeking 
fortune under new conditions. Their father was interested in their 
project from the first. He heard of the violence and aggression of 
the pro-slavery men. who were thronging into the territory from 
Missouri, left his wife and other children in North Elba, New York, 
and made his way to Kansas, well-armed, eager to help his sons, and 
passionately curious to see what would turn up. 

When he arrived, the struggle between the political parties was 
violently under way. Accounts vary as to the prominence of his 
earlier part in it. He was never a man to work with others, much 
less under them. He could contend, command, control; he could not 
obey. At any rate, he was intimately involved in the furious compli¬ 
cations of the end of 1855 and the beginning of 1856. and his anti¬ 
pathy to the advocates of slavery increased in bitterness—if it could. 
There was wrath and recrimination everywhere, some unwarranted 
violence, and a luxury of threats, meaning much or little, but all 
serving to foment hatred. 

Brown made up his mind that a cruel example was needed. In May, 
1856. he and a party of his followers, by night, took five pro-slavery 
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men from among their Pottawatomie neighbors, men of bad charac* 
ter but not more criminal than others, and butchered them—literally 
hacked them to pieces with cutlasses. Brown always insisted, in a 
fashion approaching duplicity, that he had no actual hand in the 
deed; but the whole responsibility was his. In any case, it was a 
bloody, brutal murder, and quite without immediate excuse. Brown's 
admirers declare that it saved Kansas to freedom. Less prejudiced 
historians believe that it did more harm than good. 

Brown’s course in the West after Pottawatomie was much what 
it had been before. He was engaged in several so-called battles, with 
a few men on each side, and behaved always with absolute intre¬ 
pidity and sometimes with shrewdness. Mr. Wilson insists that his 
chief motive was plunder. There was plenty of disreputable plun¬ 
dering on both sides, horse-stealing in particular. But there can be no 
serious doubt that Brown regarded it as a worthy despoiling of the 

intended religiously to devote all profit to the ad¬ 
vancement of the cause. 

In the autumn of 18^6 Brown left Kansas. The year 1857 he spent 
in the Middle West and East, gathering funds and arousing enthusi¬ 
asm in various societies and individuals, with the ostensible purpose 
of aiding Kansas, but with, at any rate, some further and deeper 
plans for a more central attack upon the strongholds of slavery. In 
the summer of 1858 he returned to Kansas, where conditions were 
again acute, made a raid into Missouri, captured a considerable 
number of slaves, and. after a journey full of picturesque vicissitudes, 
carried them triumphantly to Canada, where the British flag ensured 
their permanent freedom. John Brown never entered Kansas again. 


11 

As there is endless controversy over the date of Brown’s fir.st 
interest in slavery, so historians dispute over his conception of the 
Harper’s Ferry adventure. If the interview recorded by Frederick 
Douglass as having taken place in 1847 is to be accepted,—and I 
think it must be in substance.—Brown wa.s at that time brooding 
over the details of some such scheme as he afterward attempted to 
carry out. He explained to Dougla.ss his plan for sub.sisting an army 
of whites and blacks in the mountain fastnesses and so gradually 
undermining the whole slave-power. In 1849 he made a brief trip 
to Europe, for busincs.s objects, and he appears to have attempted a 
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more or less extensive study of battles and battlefields, with a mili- 
tary purpose in mind. For, though he was profoundly religious and 
by profession a hater of war, like many another such he was bom a 
fighter, and relished nothing more Than to have God put a scourge 
into his hands to lash the devil. 

His daughter testifies explicitly that he told her of his Harper’s 
Ferry plan before he first went to Kansas. In the interval between 
his two Kansas visits, the general outline of the scheme was certainly 
made more or less plain to some of his eastern supporters. And in 
May, 1858. took place in Chatham, Canada, that singular convention 
of a few whites and a larger number of negroes, which adopted the 
still more singular Provisional Constitution—Brown’s elaborate 
device for governing the nation within a nation that was to be 
created by the gradual freeing of the Southern slaves. This instru¬ 
ment. with its lofty cone and its complicated establishment of execu¬ 
tive. legislative, judiciary, and the rest, seems like a Utopian parody 
of the Constitution of the United States, elaborated by a stow, 
thorough, narrow, limited intellect, possessed and obsessed by one 
idea; and such was assuredly Brown’s. 

Any hope the inventor of this system may have had of putting it 
immediately into practice was thwarted by the defection of the 
restless, unreliable adventurer Forbes, who, after being more trusted 
by hi.s leader than was anyone else, deserted the cause and made 
perilous revelations as to the methods. Brown was obliged to defer 
action for a year: but his patience was as indomitable as his energy. 
‘ Young men must learn to wait. Patience is the hardest lesson to 
learn. I have waited for twenty years to accomplish my purpose.’ 

At last, in the summer of 1859, Brown settled himself and his 
little band of followers at the Kennedy farm in Mar>dand, about five 
miles from Harper's Ferry. The followers were a somewhat hetero¬ 
geneous collection. They were by no means all religious men. Per¬ 
haps the\' had not all been virtuous men. They were hardy, energetic 
young fellows, ready to risk anything and go anywhere. Most, if not 
all of them, had a superstitious horror of slavery. And everyone of 
them adored the old man and was willing to die for him. 

Just what plan of campaign Brown had adopted, if any definite, 
will never be known. His friends and his foes have ingeniously 
supplied him with several, and supported them with what they 
think arc conclusive arguments. But the arguments are as different 
as the conclusions, and none is convincing. Somehow or other 
Brown hoped to gather a nucleus of slaves and whites, whose deter- 
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mined action in seizing Harper's Ferry would finally lead to the 
liberation of every Southern negro. But the method of accomplish¬ 
ing this is obscure. On the one hand, we are told by Brown’s son 
that ' Father had a peculiarity of insisting on order. I felt that at 
Harper’s Ferry this very thing would be likely to trap him. He would 
insist on getting everything arranged just to suit him before he 
would consent to make a move.' On the other hand, we have Brown’s 
own impressive words: * It is an invariable rule with me to be 
governed by circumstances; or in other words, not to do anything 
while I do not know what to do: No doubt these two positions 
may be reconciled, but they do not make our puzzle much clearer. 

At any rate, the conspirators, about twenty in all, lurked at the 
Kennedy Farm till the middle of October, slowly accumulating arms 
and supplies and keeping themselves marvelously hidden from the 
neighbors’ curiosity. Then, on the evening of Sunday. October i6. 
Brown marched out, at the head of a petty band of adventurers, to 
challenge deliberately a great nation by assaulting its officers and 
seizing its property. The complicated evolutions of Sunday night and 
Monday need not be traced in detail. By Monday night, not only 
the town of Harper’s Ferry, but the State of Virginia and the whole 
country had been aroused, and had grasped, at least vaguely, the 
enormous effrontery of Brown’s undertaking. Various peaceable 
citizens had been killed, as well as several of Brown’s followers. He 
himself, after getting possession of the different government buildings 
and picking up from the surrounding country a number of slaves 
and also a number of slaveholders as hostages, among whom was a 
member of the family of Washington, was shut up with the remains 
of his band and his prisoners in the engine-house and continued there 
till Tuesday morning. But in the dull gray October dawn a detach¬ 
ment of United States Marines, under Colonel Robert E. Lee, broke 
in the doors, liberated the prisoners, and killed or captured all the 
defenders. Brown was cut down fighting, and received several 
wounds, which were at first thought to be dangerous, but which 
afterwards proved to be comparatively unimportant. 

Virginia and the whole South were naturally infuriated. Brown 
was speedily tried on various charges, and sentenced to be hanged. 
His Northern friends complained of indecent haste in the proceed¬ 
ings, but later historians agree that, on the whole, the affair was 
conducted with as much consideration as could have been expected. 
Brown bore himself through it all with the admirable dignity that he 
had shown from the first moment of his capture. Indeed, the tesii- 
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mony of his captors and interrogators to his composure and clear¬ 
headedness is as impressive as that of his prisoners to his courage 
and thoughtful humanity. 

During the long weeks of his imprisonment the condemned traitor 
showed an unbroken serenity and nobleness. He discouraged all 
attempts at escape or rescue, and urged upon his friends that^ as a 
martyr to the cause, he would serve it more substantially than by 
any further living effort. He corresponded widely, and his numerous 
letters, with their poignant directness and incontrovertible sincerity, 
afford the best evidence of the great qualities of his character. 

On the second of December, 1859, John Brown was hanged at 
Charlestown, Virginia. Great military preparations were made to 
ensure a peaceful execution of the sentence, and it was carried out 
with every detail of decorum and decency, except that a painful 
delay at the last moment prolonged unnecessarily the prisoner’s 
suspense. Brown’s bearing was perfect, his courage and calmness 
flawless. There were no heroics, no rhetoric. He took an affectionate 
leave of his companions in arms and gave them each a quarter of 
a dollar, saying that he should have no further use for money. 

Of an equally touching simplicity were his words as he was driven 
to the gallows : ‘ This is a beautiful country. 1 never had the pleasure 
of seeing it before'; and the phrase seems somehow to give a 
startling insight into the vivid and intense perception of a man who 
is opening his eyes upon the other world. A few hours later the eyes 
were closed to this, and John Brown had become a strange, great 
legendary figure in the complicated progress of humanity. 


Ill 

So died a typical incarnation of ideal, or fanatical, enthusiasm, a 
man absolutely convinced of the truth and justice of his own ideas 
of right and wrong, in certain points at any rate, and determined 
to impose them upon the world, by persuasion if possible, if not, by 
bloodshed, agony, and slaughter. He was a theorist, a reasoner, all 
the more rigorou.s in his theories because their scope was limited. 
You can see the rigor in the face, especially before it was bearded—in 
the set mouth, the cavernous eyes, the sturdy chin, the drawn brows 
and narrow forehead. There was a tremendous, indomitable stub¬ 
bornness in the man. ' Let the grand reason, that one course is right 
and another wrong, be kept continually before your own mind.’ He 
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kept it always before his^ and walked straight on, no matter whom 
his footsteps shattered. 

To minds of a different type, reflective, curious, analytical, there is 
endless interest in studying such a temperament, in weighing the 
good and evil of its working in the world—good and evil to itself, 
good and evil to the vast body of its fellow beings. Let us trace out 
some of the ramifications of this as illustrated in the case of Brown. 

First as to the evil, and the evil to the world at large. Such natures 
are intolerant; from their point of view they have the right to be so. 
They know what should be done and what should not. Paltry ex¬ 
cuses, quibbling reserves, charitable allowances, what are they but 
devices of the Evil One, cunningly assorted to obscure the real issue 
between heaven and hell? ‘I believe in the Golden Rule and the 
Declaration of Independence.' said Brown. ' I think they both mean 
the same thing: and it is better that a whole generation should pass 
off the face of the earth,—men, women, and children,—by a violent 
death, than that one jot of either should fail in this country. I mean 
exactly so, sir.' He meant so. he acted so, he lived so. 

Such intolerance kills the quiet ease and joy of life. It kills 
compromise and mutual understanding, and breeds suspicion and 
mistrust. It breeds wrath and violence, sets father against son and 
brother against brother, triumphantly justifies such hideous crimes 
as the brutal murders on the Pottawatomie. And, alas, so often, it 
does all this from misapprehension, from reasoning with fierce, 
narrow, unenlightened logic, and reasoning wrong. 

The injury of this fanatical temperament to the individual pos¬ 
sessor of it is even more obvious than the injury to the world in 
general. Take intelligence. His temperament cuts him off from 
curious knowledge, from wide interest in the movement of life 
and its varied currents and subtle developments. It makes him feel 
that all that does not renovate society from his point of view is 
frivolous and contemptible. Brown read—oh yes. he read the Bible, 
always the Bible, and he read Plutarch, and he read books on military 
science. What if he had read Plato or Montaigne? 

And beauty? What room, what leisure is there for beauty, a 
frivolous distraction, an idle, deceiving siren, which leads the soul 
astray from the one clear, arduous path it must forever follow ? 
Brown loved music, loved hymns; they fed his strange melancholy, 
his strange exaltation. Yet probably he would have said of music, 
with Cowper, ' If it is not used with an unfeigned reference to the 
worship of God ... it degenerates into a sensual delight and becomes 
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a most powerful advocate for the admission of other pleasures, 
grosser perhaps in degree, but in their kind the same.’ And Brown 
loved nature; but we have seen that he walked through it as a man 
in a dream, and opened his eyes to it only when they were about to 
close forever. 

It was the same with all the comforts of life, ease, fine clothes, 
delicate food, luxury, grace, elegance, and charm. The grosser man 
in us, the simple, natural man. unhaunted by far thoughts and tor¬ 
menting scruples, enjoys these things, savors them, revels in them. 
But how can any one enjoy them whose mind is clouded with the 
misery of the world? How can a life be happy passed in the midst 
of those who suffer? To be sure, many lives are, but not this man's. 
He would cut off human wants, cut off superfluous desires, cut off 
bare needs. Those poor negroes were toiling under the lash, and why 
should he achieve felicity? He wore old, plain clothes, and ate the 
simplest sustenance compatible with life. When Douglass visited 
him. in 1847, he was struck with the utter poverty of everything. 

' Plain as was the outside of this man’s house, the inside was plainer, 

, . . There was an air of plainness about it which almost suggested 
destitution.’ The meal was ‘such as a man might relish after fol¬ 
lowing the plough all day.' ‘ Innocent of paint, veneering, varnish, or 
tablecloth, the table announced itself unmistakably of pine and of 
the plainest workmanship.’ And while the poverty may have resulted 
in part from lack of business ability, it came far more from absorp¬ 
tion in higher things. ‘ For twenty years/ said Brown, in i8j8, * I 
have never made any business arrangement which would prevent 
me at any time answering the call of the Lord. I have kept my affairs 
in such condition that in two weeks I could wind them up and be 
ready to obey the call; permitting nothing to stand in the way of 
duty—neither wife, children, nor worldly goods.’ 

It is equally evident that these lofty spiritual pursuits do not fit 
well with the lighter side of life, with the more kindly human rela¬ 
tions. the trivial exchange of cordial, empty, daily jest and laughter. 
Brown had a grim. Old Testamentary humor of his own, that relaxed 
the iron muscles of those mouih-corners just a trifle. But did he ever 
laugh with abandon ? He mingled with men for his own purposes, 
though even with those closest to him he had a strange and desperate 
secrecy. For ordinary social converse he had no taste and no apti¬ 
tude. ' I have one unconquerable weakness/ he said with a smile in 
those last unsmiling days; ‘ I have always been more afraid of being 
taken into an evening party of ladies and gentlemen, than of meet- 
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ing a company of men with guns.’ Even the faculty of consolation, 
the most exquisite, tender link of friendship, was denied him, or 
at least not given in large measure. ' 1 never seemed to possess a 
faculty to console and comfort my friends in their grief: 1 am 
inclined, like the poor comforters of Job, to sit down in silence, lest 
in my miserable way I should only add to their grief.’ 

But the crowning interest of the effect of Brown’s great aim in 
life upon his human relations appears in his dealings with his family. 
He was devotedly attached to both his wives and to his numerous 
sons and daughters. He was thoughtful of their worldly welfare, as 
he saw it, to the very end. He was more than thoughtful, he was 
tender. He was tender to the animals with whom he lived so much. 
He was tender, divinely tender with human beings. When those he 
loved were ill. he would give up food, give up sleep, give up imme¬ 
diately necessary labor, to tend them and watch over them with 
delicate, considerate care. Yet he punished with pitiless severity. 
When one of his sons had earned a heavy whipping, he inflicted half 
of it, and then made the boy lash the father’s own bare back till the 
blood came. ' He made his wife ride to church with him on a pillion, 
on a young and unbroken horse he wished to tame, with the result 
that she was twice thrown.’ 

Also, he must rule, dominate, control everything that came near 
him. He dominated animals. ‘ He said that he could always, without 
moving, make a dog or cat leave the room if he wished, by his eye.’ 
Was he not one day to be ruler over thousands? If so, then surely 
he must dominate at home. ’ He was intolerant in little things and 
in little ways. ... I had it from [his son] Owen, in a quiet way, 
and from other sources in quite a loud way. that in his family his 
methods were of the most arbitrary kind/ says a not very friendly 
witness. Douglass, a most friendly one, observes that ’ He fulfilled 
St. Paul's idea of the head of the family. His wife believed in him, 
and his children observed him with reverence.’ 

And when a great cause demanded it, both wife and children 
must be sacrificed without a moment’s hesitation. He said it re¬ 
peatedly, and, when necessary, he did it. The little sacrifices were 
demanded constantly and given freely. The supreme sacrifice was 
always held in readiness and accorded at the supreme moment. A 
son was killed in Kan.sas, two sons were killed at Harper's Ferry. 
Still he fought on, if not unmoved or without a tear, absolutely 
Unaltered in his resolution to give what was far dearer than his own 
life to achieving the one great end of his and their existence on this 
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earth. The strain of living so much apart from all he loved was 
terrible. It wrung his heart to think of their privation and sickness 
and sorrow. But even this grief was smothered in the thought of 
all that greater grief. ' The anxiety I feel to see my wife and children 
once more 1 am unable to describe. . . . The cries of my poor, 
sorrowstr/cken, despairing children, whose tears on their cheeks are 
ever in my eye and whose sighs are ever in my ears, may however 
prevent my enjoying the happiness I so much desire.’ 

Truly the strain of this man's life in the grip of his overpowering 
prepossession illuminates Heine’s passionate saying: ‘ You talk of 
our having ideas. We do not have ideas. The Idea has us, and martyrs 
us and scourges us and drives us into the arena to fight for it and 
die for it, whether we will or no.’ 


IV 

And what good comes from this tyrannous mastery of an idea, 
to balance and compensate all the wide weight of privation and 
misery? Let us consider such good, first, as it affects the individual, 
then, as it affects the world. To clarify the consideration we must dig 
a little more deeply into the profound tangle of motives that lies at 
the base of moral and spiritual, as of all other, effort. 

In such a case as Brown's, the persistent, all-excluding nature of 
the obsession, its constant intrusion in season and out of season, its 
cruel dominance over all other motives and all other passions, un¬ 
deniably suggest insanity. This solution has been urged for Brown. 
It receives support from the man's singular and unfortunate inheri¬ 
tance. Insanity was rampant in his mother’s family, and there were 
a dozen instances in relatives more or less close to him. An effort 
was made to plead this in court. Brown himself rejected it scornfully. 
At the same time, I think his frequent recurrence to it indicates that 
its shadow haunted him with some discomfort. ‘ I may be very 
insane,’ he wrote, 'and I am so, if insane at all. But if that be so, 
insanity is like a very pleasant dream to me.' And again: ‘ If I am 
insane, of course I should think I know more than all the rest of the 
world. But I do not think so.’ Yet this is precisely what he did 
think, what every enthusiast and fanatic of his type thinks. In that 
overmastering, overwhelming assurance of knowing more than all 
the rest of the world, from whatever source, lies all their power— 
and all their weakness. In the greatest examples of the type, the 
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assurance proves itself well founded. The whole world comes in 
time to think as they did, and so to justify their sacrifice and martyr¬ 
dom. And it is here that more serious doubt arises in regard to 
Brown. Strong and vigorous as his intelligence was. it ran so much 
to the fantastic, and the conception, or misconception, of his final 
effort was so incoherently disastrous, that it is impossible to credit 
him with clear, commanding intellectual power. At the same time, 
it is equally impossible to describe him as technically insane. Close 
and shrewd observers, who watched him at critical moments, affirm 
his sanity. Men who reason as consistently and will as insistently 
and act as persistently as he did cannot be set apart as of diseased 
mind. 

Yet to subordinate one’s whole being so completely to an all- 
engrossing purpose is, beyond question, abnormal. It absorbs life, 
drinks up the soul, sweeps the man quite out of the common course 
of daily interests and cares. And precisely in this absorption, in this 
excitement, lifting you above all earth, lies one of its charms. Such a 
nature as Brown’s is born to struggle and fight, with something, 
with anything. He thought he loved peace. So he did. in theory. But 
the peace he loved was the peace you have to fight for. He was 
eager, restless. To be quiet was death, and to be comfortable and 
even to be happy was too like being quiet. ' / expect nothing but to 
"endure hardness.'" he said. He wanted nothing but to endure 
hardness. When he was enduring and resisting, he knew he was 
alive. One of the most instructive sentences he ever wrote was. ' I 
felt for a number of years, in earlier life, a steady, strong desire to 
die: but since I saw any prospect of becoming a "reaper" in the 
great harvest. I have not only felt quite willing to live, but have 
enjoyed life much.’ He probably enjoyed it most of all in prison, 
when only a few days of it were left him. 

And besides the exhilaration of living for an ideal, there is the 
element of personal ambition. It is quite unnecessary to assume with 
Mr. Wilson that Brown was actuated entirely by vulgar greed and 
narrow personal vanity. Who shall say that the greatest of teachers 
and prophets is wholly exempt from the delight of feeling, if not 
saying. ' I did this thing’? The man is worth little who has not the 
root of such ambition in him. Assuredly Brown had it. Did he not 
write of himself in youth. ' He very early in life became ambitious 
to excel in doing anything he undertook to perform ’ ? Did he not 
write in age, when treading on the heels of performance, ' 1 have 
only had this one opportunity, in a life of nearly sixty years; and 
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could I be continued ten times as long again, I might not again have 
another equal opportunity. God has honored but comparatively a 
very stnoll part of mankind with any possible chance for such 

mighty and soul-satisfying rewards' ? 

Further, there is the delight of mastery, of controlling things and 
leading men, of feeling that your sole, petty, finite will is making at 
least a portion of the universe bow and bend before it. To some 
spirits the thought of this is hateful and the effort for it repulsive. To 
others it is the supreme joy of life. And such preeminently was 
Brown. He even carried the instinct so far as to find it difficult to 
obey when obedience is perhaps the deepest secret of final domh 
nance. He could not work well with others. He must rule or be 
nothing. Both friends and enemies testify to this. ' Very superstitious, 
very selfish and very intolerant, with great self-esteem, ... He 
could not brook a rival/ says one witness cited by Mr. Wilson. * He 
doted on being the head of the heap, and he was/ says Brown's 
brother-in-law. And his son's comment is equally decided: 'The 
trouble is, you want your boys to be brave as tigers, and still afraid 
of you while the father, meditating soberly in his Virginia prison, 
recognized the same weakness as clearly as anyone. He writes of one 
of his sons, he ' always has underrated himself: is bashful and retiring 
in his habits: is not (like his father) too much inclined to assume 
and dictate.’ 

Thus, such a temper would like to control and dominate the world, 
but always for the world's good. In Brown, at least, there was not 
a trace of conscious desire to rule for evil or for the gratification of 
any personal motive of mischief or cruelty, in spite of all he had 
endured, and all the slights and injuries of men, he repeats over and 
over that no thought of revenge enters into any of his efforts. If 
the wicked must suffer through his action, it is because they are 
wicked, not because they have tormented him. 

For. back of all the personal elements, back even of the abstract 
desire to do good, there was always God; and in the study of such 
temperaments as Brown’s the obscure, vast mystery of God must 
always be given the largest place. It is here, I think, chiefly, that 
Mr. Wilson’s shrewd analysis is at fault. In all the puzzles, in all the 
tangles, in all the inconsi.stencies of this strange man's life, especially 
in elucidating his plan, or lack of plan, before the attack on Harper’s 
Ferry, we must look to God as the solution. He was a child of 
destiny, like Napoleon or Cromwell; but with him the destiny was 
the obvious, constant direction of God. ' The Lord had directed him 
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in visions what to do.’ ‘ He scouted the idea of rest while he held a 
commission direct from God Almighty to act against slavery.' ' God 
had created him to be the deliverer to slaves, the same as Moses 
had delivered the children of Israel.’ It is true that Brown several 
times spoke of himself as naturally skeptical. He was shrewd, hard- 
headed, far from ready to accept all the fantastic quips and quirks of 
credulous superstition. But his intense insistence on what he did 
believe was all the firmer; and he did believe that God had predes¬ 
tined him from eternity to root out the curse from these United 
States; he did believe that God bade him do fierce and bloody things, 
that that curse might be rooted out forever. In 1856 Mrs, Coleman 
asked him," Then, Captain, you think that God uses you as an instru¬ 
ment in his hands to kill men? ’ And he answered. ‘ 1 think he has 
used me as an instrument to kill men; and if 1 live. I think he will 
use me as an instrument to kill a good many more.’ 

And if this sense of immediate direction from God. of being in the 
hands of God as a mighty agent for his purposes, for everlasting 
good, even sometimes through apparent evil, is the greatest motive 
for human accomplishment, is it not also the greatest source of 
human rapture? The joy it brings is the most acute and exalted of all 
joy. and the peace it gives is the deepest and the most enduring of all 
peace. So at least Brown found it, in his prison days, with death 
awaiting him, having failed in his great undertaking according to the 
judgment of men. but with the growing consciousness that apparent 
failure covered God's intention in a mightier triumph, which could 
be made perfect only by his departure from this troubled world. He 
was * fully persuaded that I am worth inconceivably more to hang 
than for any other purpose.’ And in that persuasion his spirit found 
more contentment than it had known in all his restless sixty years. 
‘Tell your father that ! am quite cheerful; that I do not feel myself 
in the least degraded by my imprisonment, my chains, or the near 
prospect of the gallows. Men cannot imprison, or chain, or hrng the 
soul.' And when an effort was made to comfort him. he said. ' I sleep 
peacefully as an infant, or, if I am wakeful, glorious thoughts come 
to me, entertaining my mind.' 

It is one of the characteristics of this spiritual rapture that it is 
impelled to extend itself to others. None who feels the ecstasy of 
God upon him can refrain from communicating it, from striving 
passionately to make the world over and urging others to make it 
over also. And none strove thus with more ardor than John Brown. 
Something magnetic in his obsession touched men of the most diverse 
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temperaments and powers, roused them to think and feel and work 
as he did. 

Take his immediate followers: take that group of boys, or little 
more than boys, who gathered about him with unquestioning loyalty 
in the last desperate venture. They were not especially religious. 
Even Brown’s own sons did not adopt his orthodox interpretation of 
the Bible. But every man of the company had imbibed the spirit of 
sacrifice; every man was ready to give his life for the cause their 
leader had preached to them; every man believed that what he said 
should be done, must be done. ‘ They perfectly worshiped the 
ground the old fellow trod on.’ said a Southern observer, who had 
no sympathy with them except in the admiration of splendid 
courage. 

Nor was it only over those who came under his immediate 
command that Brown exercised the magnetism of inspiration and 
stimulus. After his capture and during his imprisonment he was 
surrounded by bitter enemies. But they grew to respect him, and 
some apparently to have a personal regard for him. Even when they 
condemned his cause, they esteemed his spirit of sacrifice and his 
superb singleness of purpose. In the years before the crisis came, he 
met some of the keenest and most intelligent men in the United 
States, and they saw and felt in him a man of power, a man of will, 
a man of ideals above the common average and level of trivial earth- 
liness. ' No matter how inconsistent, impossible, and desperate a 
thing might appear to others, if John Brown said he would do it, 
he was sure to be believed. His words were never taken for empty 
bravado.’ wrote Frederick Douglass. That enthusiasts like Gerritt 
Smith should be carried away was, perhaps, natural. But Alcott was 
not an enthusiast. Emerson was not an enthusiast, Thoreau was not, 
Theodore Parker was not. All these men spoke of Brown as one gifted 
for some divine purpose beyond mortality. All of them thanked the 
humble farmer and shepherd for that thrill of exaltation which is 
one of the greatest forces that can touch the heart. No one would call 
John A. Andrew an enthusiast. He was a practical man of the world, 
versed in the hard conduct of everyday affairs. Yet Andrew said: 
'Whatever might be thought of John Brown’s acts, John Brown 
himself was right.' 

And the influence of such a man and such a life and such a death 
flowed on and on. beyond the men who obeyed him, beyond the 
men who met him, to tho.se who never knew him and had hardly 
even heard of him, to the whole country, to the wide world. The 
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song that carried his name inspired millions throughout the great 
Civil War; it has inspired millions since; and John Brown’s soul and 
sacrifice were back of the song. 

That is what Brown meant when he said, ‘ I am worth incon¬ 
ceivably more to hang than for any other purpose.’ That is what 
men of his type achieve by their fierce struggle and their bitter self- 
denial and their ardent sacrifice- They make others, long years after, 
—others who know barely their names and nothing of their his¬ 
tory,—achieve also some little or mighty sacrifice, accomplish some 
vast and far-reaching self-denial, that so the world, through all its 
doubts and complications and perplexities, may be lifted just a little 
towards ideal felicity. Whatever their limitations, their errors, their 
defects, or their excesses, it may justly be said, as was said of Brown 
and his followers, that ‘ these men, in teaching us how to die, have 
at the same time taught us how 10 live.' 


Clarence S. Darrow (1857*193^), lawyer, orator and defender of unpopular 
causes, delivered this address on various occa.sions. It was printed in the 
publication of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, The Crisis, in May. 1926, pp. i2-i6. 

JOHN BROWN 

An Estimate of the Great Emancipator on His One Hundred 

and Twenty-Sixth Birthday 

Clarence Darrow 

John Brown was born in Connecticut in 1800. His parents were 
farmers, and like all who really work were poor. His natural 
instincts were never warped or smoothed or numbed by learning. 
His mind was so strong, his sense of justice so keen, and his sympa¬ 
thies so deep, that he might have been able even to withstand an 
education. He believed in de.stiny and in God, He was narrow, fan¬ 
atical and self-willed; like all men who deeply impress the generation 
in which they live. Had he been broad and profound, he would have 
asked himself the question, “What is the use?" and the answer 
would have brought an easy life and a peaceful death. He was a man 
of one idea, which is all that the brain of any man of action can 
ever hold. He was not a philo.sopher, and therefore believed he had 

2B 
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a mission in the world, and that he must early get at his Master’s 
work, and never rest day or night, lest that work should not be done. 
He was of the type of Cromwell, of Calvin, of Mahomet; not a good 
type for the peace of the world, but a type that here and there, down 
through the ages has been needful to kindle a flame that should 
burn the decaying institutions and ancient wrongs in the crucible 
of a world’s awakening wrath. 

His life was one of toil and hardship and poverty. In his earlier 
years, he was a farmer, a wool grower, a merchant, a tanner, and 
with all a fairly successful man. Up to his middle life, the demands 
of business and the claims of a large family took nearly all his time 
and strength; but more and more the crime of slavery obsessed his 
mind until, casting all else aside and forgetting even those of his own 
household, he answered all carpers “ as another dreamer years ago.” 
He turned to the helpless and the poor and waiving aside his kin, he 
said “ These are my brethren and sisters.” For the same eternal voice 
has called to the devoted souls, ** Unless you desert Father and 
Mother, Brethren and kindred, you cannot be my disciples.” His 
own slender means, with all that he could beg and borrow, was 
from that time devoted to the cause for which he gave his life; and 
while he lay in the poor, Virginia jail waiting for the end, he could 
not spare the money to bring his family to his side to give their 
kind ministrations before he mounted the gallows that choked out 
his life and immortalized his name. His work was so important that 
he had no time to get money, and no thought of its value. Unlike 
many other reformers, he went about his Master’s work in such 
great haste that he did not even wait to accumulate enough money 
to save the world before he began his task. 

Most of John Brown’s biographers tell us when and why he be¬ 
came the champion of the black, but they do not tell us right. His 
love of the slave was a part of that fire that, although it seems to 
slumber, still now and then, through the long and dreary night, 
kindles a divine spark in the minds of earth’s noble souls, which 
lights the dark and devious pathways of the human race to nobler 
heights. 

Lucky are the sons of men when these prophets are born upon the 
earth; above their neglected cradles sing the morning stars and 
around their humble homes, hushed and expectant, await the early 
breezes that shall drive away the fog and mist before the rising sun. 

John Brown found the power of slavery thoroughly intrenched 
in the United States. No other institution in the land seemed more 
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secure. True, here and there, voices were raised to denounce the 
curse, but for the most part these came only from the weak, the 
poor and the despised. The pulpit, the press, the courts, the wealthy 
and respectable gave it their sanction; and more powerful still was 
the fact that slavery was hopelessly interwoven with the com¬ 
mercial and financial institutions of the land and any attack on this 
was an attack on the sacred rights of property—the sin of sins I 

Even in his business life, John Brown talked and worked against 
slavery. He was one of the chief conductors of that Underground 
Railroad which sent so many helpless captives by devious ways 
across the continent, beneath the Stars and Stripes, until they were 
landed as free men under the protection of the British Flag. But to 
John Brown this was only bailing out the ocean with a dipper. This 
might free a slave but it would not abolish Slavery. The system must 
be destroyed. When the slave power, reaching out its arm to per¬ 
petuate itself, turned to Kansas to fasten its shackles on a new state, 
John Brown sent forth four devoted sons and two others of his kins¬ 
men to help fight the battle of Freedom in this new land. In the 
meantime, he was busy in the East raising money and men to help 
the cause. 

Kansas was in the throes of a Civil War. It is idle to ask or answer 
the question as to where the blame should be placed for any special 
act through these bloody days and nights. The war was not between 
men, but between two systems, old as the human race: Freedom 
and Slavery, Then, as ever, officials and power and wealth were with 
slavery and the dreamer and the idealist with liberty. Then as ever, 
the power of slavery was united, and the forces of freedom divided. 
Fighting for liberty were the Garri.sons, who believed in non-resist¬ 
ance; the Beechers who believed in appealing to the heart,—the 
heart of a .system that had no heart; the Sewards and Sumners who 
believed in the ballot; and John Brown who believed all of this 
meant War, and could be settled by no other method save that of 
war. 

John Brown could not long resist the lure of Kansas; with a 
slender purse, a few trusted men, a small number of guns, a large 
family and a devoted soul, he made his way to that historic land. 
He found the enemy militant, triumphant and insolent. He found 
the friends of Freedom peaceable, discouraged and submissive. He 
gathered together a small devoted band and prepared to fight. 

" Where will you get supplies? ” asked one of the peaceful and 
meek. “ From the enemy ” came back the reply. 
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Guerrilla warfare was the order of the day. Guerrilla warfare was 
murder because the killed are so very few. In this warfare, the name 
of “ Brown ” was a terror to the other side. He was silent, active, 
resolute and unyielding; next to his belief in abolition he believed 
in God. None of his band drank, smoked, told doubtful stories, jested 
on sacred things, or indulged in levity of any kind. They had daily 
prayers, stern visages, frequent Bible readings and they knew how 
to shoot. The commander, like all fanatics, believed he was called of 
God to do His Work, and so he was. Every man is called of God. if 
he but believes it strong enough. When an army goes to battle sing¬ 
ing psalms and muttering prayers with a leader called of God to per¬ 
form his task, let the world beware; such an army cannot lose, no 
matter what its size. Even though vanquished and destroyed, from 
the bones and ashes of the dead will spring a multitude that will 
prevail against all the powers of hell. 

At first, victory seemed with the slave holder in the guerrilla war: 
the village of Lawrence, a free soil town, was sacked and burned 
without a struggle in its defense. John Brown, chagrined that a town 
should be given up without a fight, called together his four sons, 
two kinsmen and two ocher trusted men, armed them with knives 
and pistols, bade them mount their horses and follow him. He did 
not even need to tell the party the specific errand for which they 
rode, what ever the details might chance to be, the cause was free¬ 
dom, and with them the method did not count. Across the prairies 
and swamps and through the night they kept their way. until they 
reached a little settlement, where slept the leaders of the Lawrence 
raid;' ' five of these they dmggcd from their homes, took to the 
woods, cut them to pieces, and then rode away. At once Kansas was 
aflame: the Free .Soilers with whom Brown had fought were the ones 
who most loudly condemned the act. With one accord they hastened 
to deny either sympathy or complicity with the deed. A silence pro¬ 
found and deadly fell over the leaders of the State. A price was put 
on John Brown’s head but no one seemed over anxious to win the 
prize. The pendulum swung back, as pendulums always have and 
always will. Even the non-resistants took up their guns and the 
battle for Freedom in Kansas was won. 

Then John Brown turned east: he did not even wait to run for 
office and claim the reward for his labor; there still was work to do 
and he was growing old. For a time he busied himself gathering 


DoylCA. WUkittSon find Sherman. kdIcU in ihc Poitawaiomie raid, had nothing lo do with 
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bands of slaves and taking them across the United States to the 
hospitable northern land. Long since he had exhausted his own funds 
and collected all he could for the great cause; long since he had 
given up all other business except his Master's work. At Harpers 
Ferry he said : “ For twenty years I have never made any business 
arrangements that would prevent my an.swering the call of the 
Lord.” Perhaps no one knew the exact plan of his last great fight. 
For years he had given up all hope of a peaceful solution of the 
great cause; he did not believe in moral suasion or political action. 
To the Non-resistant he answered in the language of the Hebrew 
prophet: ” Without the shedding of blood there can be no remission 
of sins.” 

As near as can be known. Brown had a plan of forcibly taking 
possession of various points in the Allegheny Mountains and the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, fortifying them and collecting forces of 
men, black and white, to engage in the wholesale business of deport¬ 
ing the blacks from the South. He had long lived in these mountain.s, 



and awe. He believed chat God had raised the Alleghenies as a bul¬ 
wark for Freedom and for the Liberation of the Slaves. 

Harper's Ferry was the place to strike the blow. Harper's Ferry 
was a natural outlet of the Great Black Way to the north. This 
Great Black Way lay east of the mountains, running from Harper’s 
Ferry south through the Virginias and Carolinas. reaching three out 
of the four million.s of blacks in the United States. Along the way 
with weary feet had fled most of the poor fugitives in their escape 
from the land of darkness to the land of light. Harper's Ferry, too, 
had the government arsenal packed with arms, used by the Nation 
in defense of slavery. These he would capture and place in the hands 
of the blacks and his comrades to fight for freedom. Immediately 
surrounding this town was a country where the blacks were more 
numerous than the whites and where he might expect to get recruits 
when the blow was struck. 


When Brown formulated his plan, he visited all the abolitionists 
that he knew and could trust to enlist their help. He received some 
contributions of money, given for vague, indefinite purposes, but 
no man of influence would either join the expedition or give sanc¬ 
tion to the plan. Frederick Douglass, the leading colored man of his 
time, counseled him not to undertake the task; he pointed out that 
it would surely fail, and he believed that failure would seriou.sly 
harm the cause. But all argument was of no avail; win or lo.se, John 
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Brown had no choice; whether he had many followers or few, a 
voice had spoken to his soul, and that voice he must obey. How 
could he fail? His cause was the greatest cause for which any martyr 
ever lived and died! The Liberty of Man. No sordid motive ever 
moved his life; his commander was the great Jehovah, and the out¬ 
come had been determined since the morning stars sang together 
and the world was new. With scarce a score of men he reached 
Harper’s Ferry, rented a farm house awaiting the fatal day, 

John Brown, tall, gaunt and grey, with serious face and stooping 
frame, taking upon his devoted head the crimes and sorrows of the 
world. Around him were five sons and kindred, whom he loved with 
a tender devotion, next to the Negro and his God; seven obscure 
blacks, fresh from the bonds of slavery, and nine more unknown 
whites, made up the army, that with bowed heads and consecrated 
souls challenged the strongest institution of the land and made war 
upon the United States with force and arms. And strange to say 
this poor and motley band of humble unknown men was triumphant 
in the fight. 

On the 17th [16th] of October, 1859, about 8 o’clock at night, the 
little army left the farm house for Harper’s Ferry, five miles away. 
They quickly captured the arsenal, and took possession of the town; 
then their plans began to go awry, the citizens rallied, the regular 
troops were brought upon the scene. Brown and his followers were 
penned in the engine house, and made a last desperate stand against 
overwhelming odds. John Brown was seriously wounded, two of his 
sons were shot down by his side, six escaped, all the rest were either 
shot or hanged. 

Brown was indicted, immediately placed on trial while suffering 
from his wounds, was brought in and out of the court house on a 
cot. Of course, convicted, and within six weeks after the raid, was 
hanged. He was convicted and hanged. For though one of the purest 
and bravest and highest minded patriots of any age. he was tried by 
the law; the law which takes no account of the motives of men. but 
decides upon their deeds alone. 

The news of John Brown’s raid sent an electric shock around the 
world: the slave power was aghast at the audacity of the act, and 
knew not where to turn. The leading abolitionists of the North were 
stunned and terrified at the man-hunt coming on. The great William 
Lloyd Garrison promptly and fiercely denounced Brown’s mad act. 
Beecher and Seward cried out again.st the man who had so crimin¬ 
ally and recklessly hazarded his friends and the cause. Bold and 
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■wrathful were all these old abolitionists when there was no risk to 
run, but here was a maniac who transformed their words to deeds; 
with grand juries and inquisitors abroad in the land, no one s neck 
was safe. 

In the first mad days but one man stood fearless and unmoved 
while the universe was falling around his head, and this was John 
Brown. When faint voices cried out for his rescue. Brown promptly 
made reply; '* I do not know that I ought to encourage any attempt 
to save my life. I think I cannot now better serve the cause I love 
than to die for it, and in my death I may do more than in my life. 

But soon the mad frenzy of the mob began to die away. A few 
brave souls stood unmoved in the fury of the storm. While Brown 
still lived, the calm, sane voice of Emerson called his country-men 
to view Brown's deeds in the light of the motives that fired his soul; 
he told the world that soon the day would come when his deeds 
with their motives would place John Brown among the Martyrs and 
Heroes of the earth. Theodore Parker did not lose his head in the 
mad unseemly haste to save his neck, and brave, old Wendell 
Phillips fearlessly hurled his maledictions in the teeth of the mad¬ 
dened foe. 

But when the scaffold bore its fruit, and the dead hero's heart was 
cold, the pulse of humanity once more began to beat; the timid, the 
coward, the time seiA'er, the helpless and the weak looked on the 
brave, cold clay, and from a million throats a cry for vengeance 
was lifted to the stars. Men cried from the hustings to wake a sleep¬ 
ing world; newspapers condemned the act; ministers who still were 
Christians appealed from the judgment of the court to the judgment 
of their God; church bells with sad tones tolled out the tidings of 
Brown's passing soul, and men and angels wept above his bier; and 
still the tide rolled on until in less than two short years the land 
resounded with the call to arms, and millions of men were hurrying 
to the field of strife to complete the work John Brown began. 

Once more at Harper’s Ferry was gathered a band pledged to the 
same great cause—"The Liberty of Man." A band under the leader¬ 
ship of Grant swept down the Great Black Way with fire and sword 
and in a sea of blood washed the crime of slavery away. 

But while the victorious hosts were destroying the infamous 
system that had cursed the earth so long, John Brown was sleeping 
in a felon’s grave and around his decaying neck was the black mark 
of the hangman's noose, the reward of a Christian world for the 
devoted soul that had made the supreme sacrifice for his loyalty 
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and love. More than any other man, his mad raid broke the bond¬ 
man’s chain. True the details of his plan had failed, where the plans 
of the prophets always fail; the men who worked with him, and 
the poor for whom he fought, left him alone to die. John Brown 
offered his life and the lives of those he loved for the despised and 
weak; and while he fought and died, these idle and nerveless and 
stupid looked blindly on as their masters strangled him to death. 

But this story, too, is old, old as the human race. Ever and ever 
hangs the devoted Christ upon the cross and ever with faint heart 
and dumb mouths and palsied hands the poor for whom He toiled 
stand helpless and watch their savior die. 

The world has long since accepted the results of John Brown’s 
work. Great as was the cost, all men know that it was worth the 
price. But even now the idle, carping and foolish still ask, “ Did John 
Brown do right and would it not better have been done some other 
way? ” Of all the foolish questions asked by idle tongues the most 
childish is to ask if a great work should not have been done some 
other way. Nothing in the Universe that was ever done could have 
been done in any other way. He who accepts results must accept 
with them every act that leads to the results. And all who think 
must accept all results. High above the hand of man is the hand of 
destiny, all potent in the world. To deny destiny is to deny God and 
all the forces that move the Universe of which man is so small a 
part. To condemn an act as wrong assumes that the laws of justice 
laid down by the weak minds of man are the same as the laws of 
the Universe, which stretches over infinite matter and infinite time 
and space and regards nothing less than all. 

The world may ask the question, Did John Brown’s work fit the 

everlasting scheme of things? ” It cannot ask whether this or that 

taken apart from all was good or bad. Nothing in the Universe 

stands, or can stand, apart from all the rest. Nature works in a broad 

way and takes no account of the laws of justice as man has laid 

them down. Nature would prepare the earth for the human race: 

she sends her glaciers plowing across a continent, carrying death 

and destruction in their path, and she leaves powdered rock and 

fertile valleys in their wake. For some mysterious reason she would 

change a portion of the globe and she sends an earth quake to cover 

the land with sea. to raise islands in the trackless ocean, to shake 

down cities, lay waste provinces and destroy the ’’unjust” and the 
“just” alike. 

John Brown was right; he was an instrument in the hands of a 
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higher power. He acted as that power had given him the brain to 
see and the will to do. 

In answering his inquisitors in Virginia, he said "True. 1 went 
against the laws of man, but whether it be right to obey God or 
man, judge ye.” 

Long ago it was said. "By their fruit ye shall know them.” The 
fruits of John Brown’s life are plain for all to see; while time shall 
last men and women, sons and daughters of bondmen and slaves 
will live by the light of freedom, be inspired by the hope of liberty 
and bow down to no master s will. 

The earth needs and will always need its Browns: these poor, 
sensitive, prophetic souls, feeling the suffering of the world and 
taking its sorrows on their burdened backs. It sorely needs the pro¬ 
phets who look far out into the dark and through the long and pain¬ 
ful vigils of the night wait for the coming day. They wait and watch 
while slow and cold and halting the morning dawns, the sun rises 
and waxes to the noon, wanes to the twilight and another night 
comes on. The Radical of today is the Conservative of tomorrow 
and other marytrs take up the work through other nights: and the 
dumb and the stupid world plants its weary feet upon the slippery 
sand soaked by their blood and the world moves on. 

JOHN BROWN’S PRAYER 

Stephen Vincent Benet 

1893-1943 

Omnipotent and steadfast God. 

Who. in Thy mercy, hath 
Upheaved in me Jehovah's rod 
And his chastising wrath. 

For fifty-nine unsparing yeans 
Thy Grace hath worked apart 
To mould a man of iron tears 
With a bullet for a heart. 

Yet. since this body may be weak 
With all it has to bear. 

Once more, before Thy thunders speak. 

Almighty, hear my prayer. 
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I saw Thee when Thou did display 
The black man and his lord 
To bid me free the one, and slay 
The other with the sword. 

I heard Thee when Thou bade me spurn 
Destruction from my hand 
And. though all Kansas bleed and burn. 
It was at Thy command. 


I hear the rolling of the wheels. 

The chariots of war! 

1 hear the breaking of the seals 
And the opening of the door! 

The glorious beasts with many eyes 
Exult before the Crowned. 

The buried saints arise, arise 
Like incense from the ground ! 

Before them march the martyr-kings, 
In bloody sunsets drest, 

O. Kansas, bleeding Kansas, 

You will not let me rest! 

I hear your sighing corn again, 

I smell your prairie-sky. 

And I remember five dead men 
By Vottawattomie. 

Lord God it was a work of Thine, 

And how might I refrain? 

But Kansas, bleeding Kansas, 

I hear her in her pain. 

Her corn is rustling in the ground. 

An arrow in my desh. 

And all night long I staunch a wound 
That ever bleeds afresh. 
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Get up, get up, my hardy sons. 

From this time forth we are 
No longer men, but pikes and guns 
In God's advancing war. 

And if we live, we free the slave. 

And if we die, we die. 

But God has digged His saints a grave 
Beyond the western sky. 

Oh, fairer than the bugle-call 
Its walls of Jasper shine! 

And Joshua's sword is on the wall 
With space beside for mine. 

And should the Philistine defend 
His strength against our blows. 

The God who doth not spare His friend. 
Will not forget His foes. 


John Cournos (i88i- ) has written poetry, plays, and several novels 

and has translated Russian literature Into English. The following selection is 
from his volume of biography, A Modern Plutarch, Being on Account of 
Some Great Lives in the Nineteenth Century, together with Some Com- 
parisons between the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon Genius, pp. 25^-263. 

THE COMPARISON OF BROWN WITH GARIBALDI 

John Cournos 

John Brown and Giuseppe Garibaldi were contemporaries not solely 
in the matter of time; their endeavors as liberators link their names 
where other likeness is absent; and the peaks of their careers were 
reached almost simultaneously: the Harper's Ferry Raid occurred 
in 1859, the raid on Sicily in the following year. Both events, how¬ 
ever differing in character, were equally quixotic. All nations pro¬ 
duce Don Quixotes, and each Don Quixote bears the characteristics 
of the race that produced him. By the nature of his tradition, John 
Brown is the typical Anglo-Saxon Don Quixote, with the added 
flavor peculiarly American; Garibaldi i.s as surely the Latin variety 
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of the type, marked by significant differences which distinguish him 
not only from the American specimen but also, if in a lesser degree, 
from the Don Quixotes of other Latin nations. 

That Garibaldi was a natural master of guerrilla warfare, while 
Brown was a bungler of his job, is, after all, of little consequence 
here. Even if Brown were more successful in carrying out his plans 
as a guerrilla leader the essential differences between him and Gari¬ 
baldi would still remain. These differences are differences between 
man and man. and more particularly differences between the man 
of America and the man of Italy. It would be interesting to indicate 
in a precise way what these are, all the more because they happen 
to be fundamental. Two conceptions of religion, art and life are 
involved here, two separate trinities as wide apart as such things 
can be. 

The spiritual fount of the Latin races is Homer; that of the Anglo- 
Saxon races, the Bible. The Bible has never touched the southern 
races in the same way that it has the northern. This truth is strik¬ 
ingly illustrated by the presence of pagan elements in the art and 
ritual of the Catholicism of .southern countries as distinguished from 
the austere character of the Christianity of northern countries. Two 
irreconcilable worlds are adumbrated, and between them is an 
uncro.ssable gaping chasm: to each the other is wholly damned. 

What are the principles which guide these two worlds, the worlds 
of Garibaldi and John Brown, the one Homeric, the other Christian? 

That Garibaldi loathed the Roman Church .ind its priests (though 
many priests served valorously in his ranks) and preached a Chris¬ 
tian gospel which denied the Church but accepted Jesus as one who 
came to free the world from slavery does not affect the issue. What 
does matter is that Garibaldi is a product of the same civilization 
which produced the pagan spirit still in evidence in the Latin lands. 

The Homeric, that is, the pagan world, of which Garibaldi is a 
fine modern example, is that world which aims at achieving the most 
perfect human harmony, the complete human being, one who loves 
and fights and worships and sees virtue in the arts, and in whom, in 
a sense, everything has perfection as its end and assumes the condi¬ 
tion of art. Now, what is a harmony? It is. surely, an agreeable 
arrangement of parts, the welding often of conflicting parts into a 
design harmonious to any or all of the senses. Music is a harmony of 
sounds, life a harmony of existing facts in nature, producing as its 
supreme design the natural man who accepts all and beats it into a 
pattern as the craftsman in bronze beats his metal into shapes which 
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charm. The Greek hierarchy of gods, with its symbolical recognition 
of natural phenomena, was the greatest effort on record to achieve 
divine and human harmony; and the Odyssey is its literary witness. 
Garibaldi is a kind of modem Odysseus : he achieved in his person 
and in his life a quality of all-aroundness, akin to a harmony in art. 
But in one respect he added something conspicuously absent from 
Homer’s creation, a note of infinite tenderness, which to us modems 
makes him superior to the Greek hero, who is too cruel for us to 
swallow whole. “ A sort of union of the Zeus and Christ types.” as 
George Brandes, in considering his head, described him; and he was 
loved for his blend of strength and sweetness, and his chivalry made 
him the adored of both men and women. ” Beyond doubt,” says the 
poet Carducci, “ he is worthy to be compared to the best of the 
ancient Romans, were it not that in him the sense of humanity v/as 
more profound and tender than, for many reasons, it could be in 
them.” There is the more complete tribute which George Macaulay 
Trevelyan, author of Garibaldi and the Thousand, pays him : 

** The fond simplicity of a child, the sensitive, tender humanity of 
a woman, the steady valour of a soldier, the goodheartedness and 
hardihood of a sailor, the imposing majesty of a king like Charle¬ 
magne, the brotherliness and universal sympathy of a democrat like 
Walt Whitman, the spiritual depth and fire of a poet, and an 
Olympian calm that was personal to himself—all plainly marked 
in his port and presence, his voice and his eyes—made him, not the 
greatest, but the unique figure of the age.” 

Mark the harmony of these several elements rarely found in one 
man; then let us turn our eyes away to the world across the chasm. 

The Biblical, that is. the Christian world, of which John Brown 
is such a conspicuous example, is that world which aims at achiev¬ 
ing the triumph of man over nature, at narrowing his physical hori¬ 
zon, at deepening his spiritual nature. It aims at the rejection of the 
harmony he has accomplished, since this harmony contains parts 
unacceptable to the so-called moral man, who desires the strengthen¬ 
ing of those parts which he can accept. This man has shut his eyes 
to the external world, and, having delved deep into himself, and 
found treasure there, has sought to make the outer world conform 
to the inner man. In short, he ha.s found it necessary to create One 
God, the God of the Avenging Conscience. The discovery of Con¬ 
science is the Jew's contribution to the world; the Christian came 
and weighed it down with amendments, sometimes, it is true, contra¬ 
dictory to the tone of the original document. The Gospels are the 
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literary witness to the final rejection of the pagan harmony. In John 
Brown this Christian conscience found deep lodgment. He was a 
Jew-like patriarch in relation to his own family, ruling it as the old 
patriarch ruled his small tribe; toward the world he turned his face 
like a proselytizing Saint Paul and he saw in this world only a large 
tribe ruled by One God, the God of the Avenging Conscience. There 
were no gods, and no nations, and no blacks and no whites, and all 
men lived amicably like one family, a noble conception, surely, 
broad in its all-embracingness, but narrow in its acceptance of facts, 
since it did not allow for the inequalities of nature and the conflict¬ 
ing needs of races and nations living under a variety of conditions 
and climes. 

We arrive at the extraordinary contradiction: John Brown, for 
all his humanitarian principles derived from the Biblical tradition of 
the brotherhood of man, was more narrow and less human than 
Garibaldi, poet, artist in life, and above all, patriot. The Latin races 
have ever been the patriotic races, and ia patrie has a significance 
of which there is no equivalent in Aaiglo-Saxondom. Brown was not 
only Anglo-Saxon, he was also an American, above all, he was a 
New Englander. He was a nay-sayer, and he had arrived at the ulti¬ 
mate point where nay-saying becomes a positive thing finding ex¬ 
pression in action. He was, to use up-to-date vernacular, a man 
possessed by his repressions, the repressions of his race, and bound 
to explode in action. Thoreau had said of him that he was " a vol¬ 
cano with an ordinary chimney-flue,” an apt description; but 
Thoreau did not live to see the magnificence of the final eruption. 
To the end he kept up the traditional character of the fanatical non¬ 
conformist, and when he crystallized in those culminating days of 
his life, charged with drama and prophetic fervor, he spoke simply 
and austerely, in the language of the Bible. He had in those moments 
outgrown his provincialism; he was more than New Englander, more 
than American, more even than Anglo-Saxon: he returned to the 
fount which nourished him and the Anglo-Saxon race : the Bible. '' I 
am worth now infinitely more to die than to live”—there you have 
the ultimate recognition of the significance of Golgotha and of the 
glory of Resurrection. Of romance there is none, of color there is 
none, the whole thing is enacted in sharp contrasts of light and 
shade, against a background of austere wavering shadows, until a 
deepening penumbra descends upon life and absorbs the mystery. 
Certainly there is drama here, early Christian in mood. 

How different the spectacle offered by Garibaldi’s romantic figure 
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against the ardent Italian background; consider him, a Zeus-like 
figure, picturesquely attired, on his white horse, Anita riding at his 
side, and behind them a moving pageant of animated color, of jovial 
young Italians lifting their melodious voices and singing songs of 
love and country which their leader loved so w'ell. 

Consider the manner of his carrying off Anita from her father; 
then the manner of Brown’s marriage as related by himself in his 
short Autobiography, told in the third person ; 

“At a little past Twenty years led by his own inclination & 
prompted also by his Father, he married a remarkably plain; but 
neat industrious & economical girl; of excellent character; earnest 
piety; and good practical common sense; about one year younger 
than himself. This woman by her mild, frank, &. more than ail else: 
by her very consistent conduct; acquired & ever while she lived 
maintained a most powerful; & good influence over him. Her plain 
but kind admonitions generally had the right effect; without arous¬ 
ing his haughty obstinate temper. . . 

This is an excellent example of his speech and expresses well his 
homely mood, all simplicity—no dramatics. And how differently 
Garibaldi talks and writes: all life is poetry to him; you feel in his 
words the dramatic intonations, the expressive gestures which stamp 
the Latin, Thus he recalls the night on which he ventured forth on 

his ship as the leader of the Thousand: 

"O night of the fifth of May, lit up with the fire of a thousand 
lamps with which the Omnipotent has adorned the infinite. Beauti¬ 
ful, tranquil, solemn with that solemnity which swells the hearts of 
generous men when they go forth to free the slave. Such were the 
Thousand . . , my young veterans of the war of Italian liberty, 
and I, proud of their trust in me, felt my.self capable of attempting 
anything. ... 1 have felt this same harmony of soul on all nights 
like those of Quarto, Reggio, of Palernao, of Voliurno.” 

If this be deemed exceptional, the expression of an individual and 
not of a race, let us turn to Nino Bixio, “ the second of the Thou¬ 
sand," almost as brave as Garibaldi himself, yet a Sancho Panza by 
comparison. It happened on board the Lombardo which he com¬ 
manded. A corporal was impertinent to him. whereupon liixio threw 
a plate at the man’s head, and summoning every one on deck, 
addressed them with a fierceness that cowed and captivated his 
audience. " I command here. I am everything. I am Czar, Sultan, 
Pope. I am Nino Bixio. I must be obeyed like God. If you dare shrug 
your shoulders or think of mutinying, 1 will come in my uniform. 
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sabre.in hand, and cut you to pieces.*' Every one knew that he meant 
it, yet to a man they entered into the spirit of the speech and 
applauded the speaker, who walked away in disgust. 

Consider, too, the picture of Garibaldi rushing out of his cabin on 
the Viedmonte with a poem he had just written and asking his men 
to compose music to it that they might sing it as they charged on 
the battle-fields of Italy. 

Consider, again. Garibaldi, handsome in strength, feature and 
spirituality, beauty enhanced by picturesque dress, adored by 
women all over Europe. When he was wounded in the battle of 
Aspromonte women of three countries, Russia, France and England, 
vied with one another in sending their greatest surgeons to wait 
attendance on him. “ How beautiful you are! " cried the women of 
Naples and Sicily when he showed himself, in his red blouse and 
white cape, magnificent on his horse. Women of title and distinc¬ 
tion fought in the ranks under him, proud in their obedience to his 
orders. 

There is a Homeric note about it all. a sense of play such as the 
ancient peoples knew. A measure of morals there might have been; 
certainly there is no indication of any preoccupation with them. As 
for profanity, it was undoubtedly a part of the daily routine, though 
of this too there is little record. 

How differently the pages of John Brown’s life and its achieve¬ 
ments read. The monumental volume compiled by Mr. Oswald Gar¬ 
rison Villard (which for its p.iinstaking thoroughness has never been 
surpassed) show.s one steady conflict between John Brown and the 
devil, a very real conflict with a very real person, as John Brown 
sees him. The idea of sin obsessed him. His Autobiography (already 
mentioned), written for the benefit of a thirteen-year-old boy, gives 
many indications of this. There was his fear of women, or shall we 
say the wrong sort of women. 

“ At eight yeans old John was left a Motherless boy which loss 
was complete and permanent for notwithstanding his father again 
married a sensible, intelligent, and on many accounts a very estim¬ 
able woman; yet he never adopted her in feeling: but continued to 
pine after his own Mother for years. This operated very unfavorably 
upon him; as he was both naturally fond of females: & withall, 
extremely diffident; & deprived him of a suitable connecting link 
between the different sexes; the want of which might under some 
circumstances have proved his ruin.” 

Again, there is this confession: 
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“ I must not neglect to tell you of a verry bad & foolish habbit to 
which John was somewhat addicted. I mean telling lies; generally 
to screen himself to blame; or from punishment. He could not well 
endure to be reproached; & 1 now think had he been oftener encour¬ 
aged to be entirely frank; he would not have been so often guilty in 
after life of this fault; nor have been obliged to struggle so long with 
so mean a habit by making frankness a kind of atonement for some 
of his faults. . . 

He carried his religion, the religion of a Puritan, into every walk 
of life; and where he could he forced his ritual on others. This is to 
be said for him : he tried to live up to its spirit as well as to the 
letter. His wife deferred to him, and his children looked to him as 
to a patriarch, though at times they must have sorely vexed him; 
for he once said of his younger sons: " After a thorough and candid 
investigation they have discovered the Bible to be all fiction ! ” At 
another time he wrote to them : . God grant you thorough con¬ 

version from sin, and full purpose of heart to continue steadfast in 
His ways through the very short season of trial you will have to 
pass. . . /■ He observed the New England Sabbath, discouraged 
visits on that day, and forced his apprentices and journeymen to 
attend church every Sunday. In his little army no profane lan¬ 
guage was allowed. He insisted on prayers morning and evening, and 
on thanks to the bountiful Giver after every meal. One suspects 
that his sons did not accept their father with undivided allegiance, 
if one is to judge by an occasional observation on their part of which 
there is a record. '* 1 think your father looks like an eagle,” remarked 
a visitor in the presence of some of the members of the Brown 
family. "Yes,” came the dry Yankee retort from Watson Brown, 
“or some other carnivorous bird.” There was more than a grain of 
truth in this. John brown, kind man and humanitarian, could insist 
on hard unrelenting measures where, in hi.s opinion, occasion 
demanded them. There are his words written to his wife in 1850; 

“ 1 of course keep encouraging my colored friends to trust in God 
and keep their powder dry." Again he advocates “making clean 
work” with one's enemies. He is ruthless like the ancient Israelites 
where he believes himself to be in the right. Had he lived in Florence 
in the Renaissance he would have been a Savonarola. He had as 
many virtues as faults. 

No one can deny that he played his final role magnificently, and 
that all his mistakes were wiped out by his last days during which 
he lived and acted and spoke like one inspired. Thougli Brown did 

2C 
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not know it, and would have denied it had any one told him so, he 
was, during those days, a master in the art of living. It was as if all 
his previous life he had been preparing for this, as if all the mistakes 
of those years had been made to make these last days perfect. A 
pagan would have admitted this much. 

Here is enough to make the difference between Brown and Gari¬ 
baldi clear. In one respect they were alike, for to each Car!yle*s 
words concerning Cromwell may be applied : 

“ In the dark perils of war. in the high places in the field, hope 
shone in him like a pillar of fire, when it had gone out in all the 
others.” 

Brown stands for conscience, as Garibaldi stands for fire, but in a 
measure one partakes of the other in truly great men. There are 
moments suspended in eternity, when across the chasm of two 
irreconcilable worlds demigods and men will salute one another in 
respect of courage and of readiness to meet worthy death. Wise 
men will reject neither Christ nor Prometheus. 


David Karsner {1889-1941), biographer and newspaperman, wrote 
biographies of Horace Traubcl and Eugene Debs as well as of John Brown. 
The following selection is from John Brown, Terrible ' Saint", pp. 1-5. 

HEART OF A LION 
David Karsner 

I 

Time, legend, and myth cover the graves of men. 

Perhaps the portrait of no prominent American character remains 
so blurred, even to this day. as that of John Brown, the fiery Aboli¬ 
tionist. who, by "compressing a doctrine into a deed” at Harpers 
Ferry, in 1859, toppled the sacrosanct institution of chattel slavery, 
an act which Lincoln ratified in the Emancipation Proclamation 
while the North and South wallowed in a sea of blood. 

Below the Mason and Dixon line the memory of John Brown is 
still odious. The progeny of the Southern " colonels" have been 
taught the legend that he was merely a horse thief and a murderer, 
a warped version of fact and character that finally won the sanction 
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of the poet, Edgar Lee Masters. In his polemic, Lincoln, the Man 
{^931)^ Masters pays his respects to Brown as follows; 

"Sometimes the soldiers as they swung along (in the Civil War) 
chanted the runic hymn of ‘John Brown’s Body Lies A-moulder- 
ing in the Grave,’ for that horse thief and murderer had become 
one of the gods of the Republican Party in the new Hebrew 
hierarchy." 

Masters might easily have discovered by consulting available history 
books that in i860 the responsible spokesmen of the new Republi¬ 
can Party were frantic in their attempts to disavow Brown and 
eager in their desire to plant poison ivy on his grave. 

Lincoln was in the driftways of becoming the Republican nominee 
for President. In his Cooper Union speech, February 27, i860, the 
dark horse candidate for the nomination said: 


**You charge that we stir up insurrections among your slaves. 
We deny it. And what is your proof? Harpers Ferry? John 
Brown was no Republican, and you have failed to implicate a 
single Republican in his Harpers Ferry enterprise. . . . John 
Brown’s effort was peculiar. It was not a slave insurrection. It was 
an attempt by white men to get up a revolt among slaves, in 
which the slaves refused to participate.*’ 


So much for the candidate’s whitewash of his fledgling party. How¬ 
ever, a margin may be allowed for Masters’s distortion of history. 
He was born in Kansas a few miles south of Osawatomic, and the 
militancy of John Brown and his sons in that region must have 
been very irksome to settlers of Southern lineage, most of svhom 
came to Kansas solely for the purpose of extending chattel slvivery 
into that territory. 


2 

In the North, the opinion is often heard among people di.scus-sing 
historical American characters that John Brown was intrinsically a 
bandit. That is a frivolous way of di.smis.sing a man whom circum¬ 
stances forced to carve his purpose by violence. To the Tories in the 
colonies, the signers of our Declaration of Independence were ban- 
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dits, and traitors to the King. Franklin anticipated their slavish 
loyalty to royal titles when he admonished his fellow patriots by 
saying they must hang together or else they would surely hang 
separately. Every zealous lover of liberty, every leader of some un¬ 
popular cause, has borne the brunt of popular disapproval. In our 
day we have heard opponents of some special vested interest called 
" LW.W./’ “ Reds," “ Communists." They may be only persons of 
lofty integrity with a conscious sense of social decency. Brown was 
not a bandit. He fought the thuggery of organized slavocrats in 
Kansas with the same weapons they employed. His Kansas forays 
were merely a curtain-raiser for the Passion Play he finally staged 
at Harpers Ferry. 

Brown was a man with the heart of a lion. He did not know the 
meaning of personal fear. Had he been given a slightly waggish turn, 
had he known how to plant one foot on the brass rail in the taverns, 
the drama at Harpers Ferry, with the crucifixion in a Virginia corn¬ 
field as its epilogue, would probably not have been staged. 

John Brown had reached the age of 54 before he definitely became 
a militant Abolitionist. His real activities were compressed within 
five years. The Abolition movement, as old as the Federal Constitu¬ 
tion itself, had participated in numerous bloody battles long before 
Brown cook to the warpath. Whittier was its poet laureate and Gar¬ 
rison its trumpet five years before Brown definitely allied himself 
with the cause—1839. For the next fifteen years Brown engaged in 
peaceful pursuits, and it was not until the Missouri Compromise 
wa.s scrapped at the behest of the South, and Kansas and Nebraska 
were thrown open as the prize to be fought for by the slavocrats 
and the defenders of free soil, that he moved on to Kansas. With 
guns barking and bowie knives flashing for four years, John Brown 
led the Kansas free soilers and turned the tide for a Free State. 

He has been called a religious fanatic, yet he constantly denounced 
the church because of its timidity on the slave question. As a busi¬ 
ness man and town booster, he tried to be a sharpster, but succeeded 
only in involving himself in interminable litigations. On one occa¬ 
sion he was guilty of dishonesty—bordering upon embezzlement. 
Several times he was thrown into bankruptcy and he was never able 
to untangle his financial affairs. Yet he was entrusted with thou¬ 
sands of dollars for the Abolition Cause after he had proved his 
mettle in Kansas, and of the handling of this money he kept scrupu¬ 
lous accounts. 

The father of twenty children by two women. Brown lacked the 
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sense of responsibility for his numerous progeny. They had to 
scramble as best they could, or starve, while he, grim and gaunt, 
stalked through the land, muttering sultry imprecations against 
owners of slaves. In lighter mood he sang heavy hymns, such as the 
one that begins, “ There is a fountain filled with blood.” 

When John Brown’s day was done, Emerson’s moan could be 
heard from his ivory tower at Concord: “That new saint, than 
whom none purer or more brave was ever led by love of men into 
conflict and death—that new saint who will make the gallows 
glorious like the Cross.” 


3 

The United States has become so impressive as a capitalist nation 
that the very thought of a militant leader gives us all the shivers. It 
is lucky for the founding fathers that they are .securely dead. But 
how we love to yank them out of their graves each Fourth of July 
and anoint them anew with windy verbiage. At least, Old John 
Brown's ghost has been spared that. No one, not even Negroes, for 
whom he laid down his life, weavc.s garlands for his grave. Yet, 
John Brown, more than any other man, bludgeoned the institution 
of human bondage out of existence on this continent. He literally 
rammed his hot pikes into Its fare as It .sat smug and sneering in its 
parlor, protected by legislative, judicial and executive sanction— 
buttres-sed by the Army and Navy. Old John Brown’s crowbar rolled 
it over. 

Whittier, writing in the Freeman. A Philadelphia Abolition sheet. 
July 2£, 1839, seems to have anticipated John Brown. He wrote: 

" It is comparatively a small thing to suffer for a good cause in 
the midst of sympathizing friends, and in common with a multi¬ 
tude of our fellow-laborers. Heart gathers from heart a strength 
for endurance even unto death. But the man who, alone and with¬ 
out sympathy, stands firmly up against popular prejudice—with 
no voice of encouragement in his ear, no kindly glance of approval 
resting upon him, but meeting, wherever he turns, an eye of 
hatred or contempt, the finger of his neighbors pointing after him 
in scorn, the drunken howling mob in his track or breaking the 
miserable respose of his afflicted family, and who knows that for 
all this endurance he can acquire no earthly praise, that his thou- 
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sand sacrifices and trials will find no record among his fellow- 
men—that, if he perishes in the struggle with his enemies the 
verdict of his contemporaries will be, like that pronounced over 
the grave of the Israelitish warrior,' Died Abner as the fool dieth' 
—such a man. opposing his breast to the beating storm of uni¬ 
versal censure, in opposition to the passions, the interests, the 
prejudices all around him—-moving onward in his path of duty, 
uncheered even by any decided fruits of his exertions, is the true 
martyr of our cause, and, even while living, the crown is resting 
on his brow." 

Yet, before John Brown was to earn this unintended poetic por¬ 
trait he would run the gamut of life’s hazards. Indeed, all his life 
he was like a naked runner lost in a storm of spears. 


Truman Nelson is the author of The Passion by the Brook and The Sin oi 
the Prophet. The latter is the first volume in a ttilogy, of which Mr. Nelson’s 
forthcoming book on John Brown in Kansas will be the second. This essay 
first appeared in The Nation. August 31, 19^7. pp. 86-88. 

JOHN BROWN REVISITED 
Truman Nelson 

When John Brown found out that he was going to die on the 
gallows he said, "Put me in the shadow of the rock.” What an 
extraordinary thing it is that he did get there and that he is still 
there. Anybody who has even been to his grave at North Elba. New 
York, would know in a minute why he said this. The rock is huge, 
rounded and rough on its surface. It rests in a level field, monstrously 
inert, giving absolutely no feeling that it was split off from any 
other rock or that it is a fission or fragment of any kind. It is empha¬ 
tically the rock and nothing else. 

The whole scene is awe inspiring. First, there is this bleak, hard¬ 
scrabble farm with a ramshackle house weather-worn to a dry black, 
out of plumb and full of the precariousness which is the inevitable 
condition of the home of an aging farmer in straits and behind on 
his payments. It is an ugly little house, with its sagging porch and 
boxy frame simply a house as the rock is simply a rock, a place 
to live in built to the exact pattern of all the other houses lived in 
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by farmers of modest means in its time and place. But around it 
race the towering masses and peaks of mountain tops. They hurl 
themselves in purple against the sky, none bringing itself to the 
slightest composition with the flat conformity of the tamed earth 
beneath. These profiles rear in majestic solitude, like statues of 
gods. 

The miracle is that the man who willed himself this Valhalla was 
sentenced to die in infamy as the first American to be hung as a 
traitor by his own countrymen. The judgment was passed on him 
for calmly and deliberately attacking a government arsenal and 
provoking a lurid sequence of public scenes of almost unbearable 
tension* upheaval and crisis. His stage was strewn with corpses in 
the most melodramatic tradition, in the cobbled and compressed 
setting of Harper's Ferry, which is likewise surrounded by wild 
natural grandeur, beetling cliffs, dark shaggy ravines and the white- 
watered striking together of two massive rivers. 

During the forty-two days between his capture and execution he 
had sat, wounded, confined and literally loaded with chains, in a 
strange land whose most cherished institution he had violated with 
an intensity unequaled before or since, the target of a barely- 
controlled lynch mob and amid the palpable miasma of hate, chaos 
and alarm. Skies blackened with fires from burning hayracks, militia 
companies marched in random tangents of panic to put dotvn 
rumors of slave insurrection, the press of the nation bayed like 
hounds at his heels, nearly every man of consequence in the country, 
of both parties, joined the newspapers in denouncing the raid as a 
monstrous, lunatic crime. Naturally, he had serious doubts as to the 
disposal of his remains. 

More concretely, his doubts must have rested on the knowledge 
that the body of his son, Watson, had been taken to a nearby medical 
school for use as an anatomical specimen. It was skinned, and the 
skin varnished, after which a dispute arose whether it should be 
kept whole or stuffed, or cut up for game pouches. Young Oliver 
Brown’s body was flung into a ditch with a dead Negro comrade 
folded in his arms. This posture the Virginians took for the ultimate 
degradation, but by Oliver's .standards it was the accolade of his 
martyrdom. 

With these Dantean visions of hell before him, John Brown wrote 
to his wife : " I am inclined to think you will not be likely to succeed 
well about getting the bodies of your family; but should that be so. 
do not let that grieve you. It can make little difference what is done 
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with them. Life is made up of a series of changes and let us try to 
meet them in the best manner possible. You will not wish to make 
yourself and children any more burdensome to friends than you are 
really compelled to do. I would not.” 

Mrs. Brown thereupon appealed to one of her worst enemies. 
Governor Wise of Virginia, and he chivalrously supplied her with 
an order for " the mortal remains of your husband.” According to 
Captain Avis, his jailer, John Brown thought this might grow into 
too much of a fuss and told his wife at their last interview the night 
before the execution, “Mary, 1 would like you to get the bodies of 
our two boys, also the bodies of the two Thompsons, and, after I 
am dead, place us all together in a wood pile and set fire to the wood. 
Bum the flesh, and then collect our bones and put them in a large 
box; then have the box carried to our farm in Essex County and 
there bury us.” When Mrs. Brown strenuously objected to the 
irreverence of the idea, he replied. “ Well, do not worry or fret about 
it: I thought the plan would save considerable expense and was the 
best.” 

These remarks, apocryphal or not, are fully evocative of John 
Brown, his realism, his hatred of ceremonial sham and needless 
expense, the rough cast and the wire edge of his grim, anarchic 
Yankee farmer's mind. It was the way he met problems, thrusting 
his own body into the fire or the noose so that evil must give way 
to him or he to evil. It was the way he rent the veil covering the 
hopeIe.ss division of the country over slavery: the very men who 
carried out his sentence of death for treason against Virginia and 
slavery—Robert E. Lee, J. E. B. Stuart, Stonewall Jackson and other 
graduates of West Point—not many months later committed treason 
against the whole Union, for the perpetuation of slavery, and did 
with force and arms try to destroy a government inevitably growing 
to be of, by and for all the people, black and white. Certainly a 
more stunning reversal of a sentence was never given than when 
the Grand Army of the Republic marched South to finish, with 
millions, and under the flag, what John Brown had started with his 
sons, five Negroes and thirteen whites, under God, 

I have a friend who lives at Upper Jay, close to North Elba. He 
and I were overjoyed to hear that on May 9, John Brown’s birthday, 
the faithful gather at the grave for a memorial. We went there on 
that date this year, but were disappointed to learn that the big 
ceremony, for some reason, had been put off to another-day. There 
were a few diehards there: two Negro women, three white women. 
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an elderly invalid gentleman in a Tyrolean hat and a minister. Also 
a dapper little man in an intensely military mustache. 


I turned sadly and walked into the enclosure. It is a formidable fence 
of high iron, some of the pickets being in the shape of pikes, and 
the arrangement somehow gives the effect that its purpose is to 
keep Brown in, rather than the world out. We stood around the 
grave and the proceedings were taken in hand by a tall, calm and 
stately Negro woman who called on the minister to pray. The 
minister, a youngish man in a gray suit, gave a long and eminently 
suitable prayer, saying that this man gave his life for humanity, a 
real martyr’s prayer which touched us deeply. At this point, a white 
woman who looked to be a farmer's wife came forward with a 
little improvised wreath made of ground pine in a loop and laid it 
against the headstone. The Negro woman explained rather sadly that 
a proper wreath had been ordered, but hadn't arrived. I began to 
have the feeling of sharp discomfort that comes at bungled and 
inept ceremonies, a feeling of despair. But then the Negro woman 
said simply, "Let us all sing 'John Brown’s Body.'” We all sang 
and the simplicity, the homely truth and compas.sion of the occasion 
began to invade me. It was exactly right. 

The Negro woman asked if anyone wanted to .say a few words. 
My friend looked at me, and of course I did. My mouth was suddenly 
full of these . . . " f am yet too young to under.'^tand that God is 
any respecter of persons. I believe that to have interfered as I have 
done in behalf of Mis despised poor, was nor wrong but right. Now. 
if it is deemed necessary that I should forfeit my life for the further¬ 
ance of the ends of iusiice, and mingle my blood further with the 
blood of my children and with the blood of millions In this slave 
country whose rights are disregarded by wicked, cruel and unjust 
enactments, J submit: so let it be done” This being, of course, John 
Brown's last speech to the court. 

But I could nor utter one word. To be absolutely candid, and you 
may well advise me to consult the nearest psychiatrist, I completely 
lost control of my emotions. I could not keep tears from running 
down my cheeks; I had all I could do to keep from sobbing openly. 
And so ! said nothing. 

We left the grave and I went to the minister to thank him for the 
aptness and beauty of his prayer. He shook his head almost sheep¬ 
ishly and said he was not sure the man deserved it ... he had 
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heard he was nothing but a crazy murderer. This did not strike me 
as wholly hypocritical. The man was going according to the cut of 
his cloth; his eulogy was directed to us. I could not blame him . . . . 
I blame the historians of this country, the keepers of our records 
and those of our children. 

John Brown is the stone in the historians’ shoe. They cannot ignore 
him. but they try to choke him off in defaming parentheses. This, 
not because he is dead or inert in the historical sense, but because 
the question he posed is too damned alive—in the country and in 
Congress. Are we all citizens and men? he asks. And so they revile 
him. perjure him and deny the significance of his personality. The 
outstretched arms of objective scholarship, broad enough to embrace 
as great American patriots. Treasonable racists like Calhoim, Lee and 
Davis, still crack the slave whip over John Brown. Three among his 
contemporaries—John C. Calhoun, whose whole life was dedicated 
to proving that slavery was a positive good and who declared that 
state laws protecting slavery ^vere superior to laws of the Union and 
must come first in all conflicts; Henry Clay, whose great compro- 
mise.s always saw that the manacles were kept on the slave to make 
agreeable weight on the Southern side; and Daniel Webster, whose 
Seventh of March Speech called for the kidnapping of men into 
bondage and who became “ a keeper of slavery's dogs/' as Theodore 
Parker put it—these three have just been enshrined by the United 
States Senators of 1957 as the venerable images of their own great¬ 
ness. And these same Senators are now being asked to undo what 
Calhoun, Clay and Webster worked to perpetuate—the forms of 
human slavery, in custom or in law; the .subjection of one race to 
another because one race has few rights which the other is required 
to respect. 

John Brown is still the touchstone of the American faith. Now, as 
before, his conv iction that color has nothing to do with the rights 
of man, is so monolithic that a nation could again shatter itself 
against it when it tries to pass it by. 

Next year we shall go to his grave again, my friend and I. But 
next year, when the calm, stately colored woman asks if there is 
anything anyone wants to say—what tributes, what laurels we shall 
bring, and the blessings of mankind! 
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THE LETTERS AND OTHER WRITINGS 

OF JOHN BROWN 

To Henry L. Stearns. July rs. 1857. From a photostat of the original letter 
provided by Mrs. Charles L. Stover, of Ardsley-on-Hudson, New York. 

To Dear Father. August ii. 1832. Randolph. Pa. From a copy owned by Dr. 
Clarence S. Gee. of Lockport. New York. 

To Dear Brother, November 2r, 1834. Randolph. Pa. From Franklin B, Sanborn. 
The Fife and Letters of John Drown, London : 1885. PP. 40-41- 

To Dear Wife and Children. December 5. 1838. New York. From the original. 
o\%ned by Mr. Boyd B. Stutlcr, Charleston. West Virginia. 

To My Dear Wife and Children. June 12. t 8 z 9 . Hanford. From a copy 

in the Sanborn Folder. Houghton Library. Harvard University. 

To My Detir Wife and Children. June 19. 1839. Winchester. Conn. From .a 
copy in the Sanljom Folder, Houghton Library, Harvard University. 

To George Kellogg. Esqr., August 27. 1839, Franklin Mills, From a photostat in 
the Library of Congress. 

To My Dear Wife & Children. April 27. 1840. Tyler Co.. Virginia. From the 
original, owned by the Henry E. Huntington Library. San Marino. 
California, with whose permission it is reproduced. 

To Dear Son John. January 18. rSdf. Hudson. From the original, owned by 
the Ohio Historical Society. 

Agreement with George Kellogg. October rj. 1842. Rkhncld. From Franklin 
B, Sanl>orn, The Life and l^etters of John Brown. Boston : Roberts Brothers, 
1885, pp. 55-56. 

To George Kellogg, Esq.. October 17. 1842. Richfield. Summit County. Ohio. 
From Sanborn, John Brown, p. 56. 

Agreement with Heman OviatC, October 29. 1842, Richfield. From the original, 
owned by the Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland. Ohio. 

To Dear Son, September 25. J843. Richfield. From ilie original, owned by the 
Illinois State Historical Society, Springfield. 

Agreement—John Brown & Simon Perkins, January 9. 1844. From a copy 
in the Sanborn Folder, Houghton Library, Harvard University. 

To Dear Son, January sj. 1844. Richfield. From the original, owned by the 

Ohio Hi.storical Society, 

To Dear Son John. May 23. 1845. Akron. From the original, owned by the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 

To Friend Perkins. July 23. 184C, Springfield. Mass. From the original, owncil 
by the Yale University Library, New Haven. Connecticut. 

To My Dear Afflicted Wife & Children. November 8. 1846. Springfield. From 
Oswald Garrison Villard. John Brown. j8oo-i859> A Biography Fifty Years 
Alter. New York : Alfred A. Knopf, 1943. PP- 
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To Dear Mary, November 29. 1846, Springfield. From the original, owned by 
Mr. Boyd B. Stutler. The letter printed in part in Sanborn. ]ohn Brown. 
p. 142, is erroneously dated. 

To Dear Daughter Ruth, January 5. 1847, Sprin^fieW, Mass. From a copy in 
the Oswald Garrison Villard Collection of John Brown materials, Columbia 
University Library. New York City. 

To My Dear Mary, March 7, 7847. Springfield. Mass. From the original, 
owned by Mr. Boyd B. Stutler. 

To Dear Father, April 2. 1847. Springfield. Mass. From the original, owned by 
Mr. Boyd B. Stutler. The signature is clipped from the original. 

Sambo's Mistakes. From the original, owned by the Maryland Historical 
Society, Baltimore, Maryland. 

To Dear Father, January 16, 1848, Springfield, Mass. From Sanborn, John 
Brown, pp. 24-25. 

To Hon. J. R. Giddings, June 22. 1848. Springfield, Mass. From a copy in the 
Villard Collection. Columbia University Library. The original is owned by 
Mr. Ned Williams, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

To Hon. Joshua R. Giddings, September 7, 1848, Springfield. Mass. From a 
copy in the Villard Collection. Columbia University Library. 

To Dear Father. January 10. 1849. Springfield, Mass. From the original, owned 
by tlie Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka, Kansas. 

To Friend Perkins. May 24. 1849. SpringSetd. Mass. From the original, owned 
by Mr. Boyd B. Stutler. 

To Simon Perkins Bsqr., Auffusc 7$. 1849, Boston. From the original, owned by 
the Rush Rhees Library, University of Rochester, New York. 

To Dear Son John. August 29. 1849, London. From Sanborn, John Brown. 

P. 72. . . o 1. 

To Simon Perkins Esqr., October 1849, London. From the original, owned by 

the Yale University Library. 

To Dear Son John and Wife, April 12. 1850, Burgettstown, Penn. From San- 
born, John Brown, p. 74. 

lo Dear Wife, November 28, 1850, Sprin^fieW. Mass. From a copy in the 
Sanborn Folder, Houghton Library, Harvard University. 

To Dear Sons John. Jason & Frederick. & Daughters. December 4. 1850, 
Springfield, Mass. From the original, owned by the Ohio Historical 
Society. 

To Dear W ife, January 17, 1851, Springfield, Mass. From Sanborn. John 
Brown, p. 132. 

Words of Advice. Branch of the United States League of Gileadites. Adopted 
Jan. 15, 1851, as written and recommended by John Brown. From Sanborn, 
John Brown, pp, 124-126. It is also printed, with slight variations, in Wm. 
Wells Brown, "John Brown and the Fugitive Slave Law,” The New York 
Independent, March 10. 1870. p. 6. 

To Dear Mary, December 22, 1851, Boston. Mass. From a copy in the Sanborn 
Folder, Houghton Library. Harvard University. 

To Dear Children. January 23. 1852, Troy. N.Y. From the original, owned by 
the Chicago Historical Society, Chicago. Illinois. 

To Dear Cb/ 7 dren. June 30. 1855, Akron, Ohio. From Sanborn, John Brown, 

pp. 109-110. 
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To Dear So/i John. August 26. 1653. Akron. Ohio. From Sanborn. John Brown. 

PP- 45 'JU The original is owned by Mr, Boyd B. Stutler. 

To F. Douglass. Esqr., Dear Sir: January 9, 1854, Akron. O. From Frederick 
Douglass' Paper (Rochester. N.Y.). January 27. 1854- P. 3- I indebted to 

Mr. Stutler for a photostat of the essay. 

To John Brown. Jr.. August Zi. 1854. Akron. From Sanborn, John Brown, 
p. 191. (Sanborn does not indicate if this portion is from the beginning or 
the end of the letter.) 

To Dear Children. September 30, 1854. Akron. Ohio. From the original, owned 
by the Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland. Ohio. 

To Dear ChiJdren, November 2. i 8 s 4 . Akron. From Sanborn, John Brown, 

pp. IlO-III. 

To Dear Father, October zg. r855> Bro\vnsvi//e. Kansas Territory. From the 

original, owned by Dr. Clarence S, Gee. 

To Editor of Summit Beacon. December 20. iSss, Osawatomie. Kansus 
Territory. Published in the Summit Beacon, Akron, Ohio (now Akron 
Beacomjourna/). in early 1856. exact date not known. This letter was later 
reprinted in Peterson Magazine, in an essay by Will M. Clemens. “John 
Brown. American Reformer. ' Vlll (March. 1898). 216-218. 1 am indebted 
to Mr. Boyd B. Stutler tor this information and for a photostat of the letter 
as it appeared in Peterson Magazine. 

To Dear Wife St Children every one. February i. i8s6. Osawatomie. Kansas 
Territory. From the original, owned by the Kansas State Historical Society. 
To Dear Wife and Children, every one. June, 1856. Near Brown's Station. 

K. T, From Sanborn, John Brown, pp. 236-24** 

To Dear Wife & Children, every one. July 4. 1856. Topeku, Kansas Ter. From 
the original, owned by the Illinois State Historical Society. 

To Dear Wife & Children every one, September 7. j8s 6. Lawrence. K. T. From 
the original, owned by the Kansas State Historical Society. 

Speech delivered in Lawrence, on Sepieml)cr 13. 1856. From Sanborn. John 

Brown, p. 335- 

To Dear Wife & Children every one. October 11. 1856. Tabor. Iowa. From 
the original, ow'ned by Mr. Boyd B. Stutler. 

Part of a speech. Begins. “ I am trying to raise . . From Sanborn, John 

Brown, p. 379. 

To the Friends of Freedom, from the New York Tribune, March 4, 1857. 
To Dear Wife, March 31, 1857. Springfield. Muss. From the original, owned 
by Mr. Boyd B. Stutler, 

Inscription in Bible given to his daughter. Ellen. From Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, Contemporaries, Boston and New York: Moughton Mifilin 

Company, 1899, p. 237, 

To Wm Barnes Esqr. April 3. 1837. Boston, Mass. From a copy in tlie Vilt.ird 

Collection, Columbia University Library. 

To Dear Son John, April 15. 1857. West Newton. Mass. From the original. 

ow'ned by Mr, Boyd B. Stutler. 

Old Browns Farewell to the Plymouth Rocks .Boston. April. 1857. From 

the original, owned by the Kansas State Historical Society. Other copies 
In John Brown's hand are owned by the Chicago Historical Society and 
Mr. Boyd B. Stutler. 
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To Dear Wife and Children every one^ May 27, 1857, Hudson. Ohio. From 
Sanborn, John Brown, pp. 410-411. 

To Franklin B. Sanborn, August 13. 1857, Tabor, Fremont County. Iowa. From 
Sanborn, John Brown, pp. 412-414. 

To My Dear Wife and Children, every one. January 30, 1858, Kochester, N. Y. 

From Sanborn, John Brown, pp. 440-441. 

To My Dear Sir CThomas Wentworth Higginson), February i2, 1858, 
Rochester, N, Y. From Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Cheerful Yesterdays. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1898, p. 218. 

Provjsiona/ Constitution and Ordinances lor the People of the United States. 
From the Mason Report. Report of the Select Committee on Harper’s Ferry 
Invasion, U. S. Senate, Rep. Com. No. 278, 36th Congress, 1st Session, 
“Testimony," pp. 48-59. 

Old Brown’s Parallels. Correspondence of the N. Y. Tribune. January, 1859, 
Trading Post, Kansas. From the New York Daily Tribune, January 22, 1859. 
To Afy Dear Daughter Ellen. May 13. 1859. Boston. Mass. From tJte original, 
owned by Mr. Boyd B, Stutler. 

To Dear V\ ife & Children All. September, 1859. Chambersburg, Pa. From the 
original, owned by Mr. Boyd B. Stutler. 
interview of Bro^vn alter his capture. I'he original text of this interview 
appeared in the New York Herald, on October 21. 1859, and was reprinted 
with the omission of the first two paragraphs and additional minor 
omissions by Sanborn, John Brown, pp. 502-569. The text used in this book 
consists of the first two paragraphs from the Herald and the remainder 
from Sanborn, 

John Brown’s last speech to the Court, November 2. 1859. From Old South 
Leaflets. Boston. Directors of the Old South Work, IV (No. 84), i6-:7. 

[o Hon. Thos. Russell, October 2i. 1859. C/iadestown, Jefferson County, Va. 

From the original, owned by the Kansas State Historical Society. 

To My dear Wife, and Children every one, October 31, 1859. From the 
original owned by Mr. Boyd B. Stutler. 

lo My Dear Friend £. B. of R. /.. November i. 1859. From Sanborn. John 
brawn, pp, 582-583. 

lo Rev. T. \V. Higginson^ November 4, 1859. From a photograph owned by 

Mr. Boyd B. Stutler. The photograph was made by Sanborn and presented 

to Vvtlliam H. Conncllej’, April 6, 1915. The location of the original letter 
is unknown. 

lo Mrs. L. Maria Child. November 4. 1859. From the original, owned by Mr. 
Boyd B. Stutler. 

lo Dear W jJe and (,/iiic/ren every one. November 8, 1859. From Sanborn, 
John brown, pp. 5H5-587. 

Id Deor Brother Jeremiah. November i 2 . 1859. From Sanborn, John Brown. 
P- 588. 


Jo Rt\. U. L. Vui/i, November 15, 1859. From the original, owned by Mr. 

Dudley L. Jr., of Albany. New York. 

To My Dear Wife. November >6. 1859* From a cop>' in the Villard Collection. 
Columbia University Library. 

lo J. B. Musgrave, Esqr., November 17. 1859. From the original, owned by 
Mrs. Henry M. .Sage, of Albany. New York. 
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To Rev. Luther Humphrey. November 19. 1859. From the original, owned by 
Storer College, Harpers Ferry, West Virginia. 

To My Dear Wife. November zi. 1859. From Sanborn, ]ohn Brown, pp. 295- 
296. 

To Dear Children. All. November 22. i8s9. From Sanborn, John Brown, 

pp. 596-597. 

To Dear Children. November 22. 1859. From Sanborn, John Brown, pp. 597- 
598. 

To Deor Sir (Andrew Hunter, Esq.), November 22. 1859. From Mason Report. 
Report of the Select Committee of the Senate appointed to inquire into the 
late invasion and seizure of the public property at Harper’s Ferry. Report 
Com. No, 278, 36th Congress, ist Session. ‘’Testimony.” pp. 67-68. 

To Rev, T. W. Higginson, November 22, 1859. From the original, in the Boston 
Public Library. Courtesy of the Trustees of the Boston Public Library. 

To Rev. McFarland, November 23, 1859. From James Redpath, The Public 
Life of Capt. John Brown. Boston : Thayer and Eldridge, i860, p. 559. 

To My Dear Mrs. Spring. November 24, 18.59. From Sanborn, John Brown. 

pp. 599-^01. 

To Rev. Heman Humphrey. D.D.^ November 25. 1859. From Sanborn, John 
Brown, pp. 603*605. 

To My dear Wife. November 26. i8s9. From a copy in the Villard Collection, 
Columbia University Library. 

To My dearly beloved Sisters Mary A. & Martha. November 27. 1859. From 
the original, owned by the Chicago Historical Society. 

To Hon. D. R. Tiiden. November 28. 1859. From Redpath. The Public Life of 
Cape. John Brown, pp, 363-36-!. 

To Mrs. George L. Stearns. November 29. 1859. From Villard, John Brown. 

P- SSL 

To S. E. Sewall. November 29. 1859. From Redpath, The Public Life of Capt. 
John Brown, p, 364, 

To My Dearly beloved Wile. Sons: & Daughters, every one, November 30, 
7859. From the original, owned by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia. 

To My Dear Sir (Mr. Lora Case), December 2. tSs 9 . From the original, in the 
Henry W. and Albert A. Berg Collection of the New York Public Library. 
Statement. " I John Bro>vn am now. . . December 2, 1859. From the 
original, owned by Chicago Historical Society. 
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James Foreman to James Redpath, December 28, 1859, Youngsville, Warren 
Co.. Pa. From the original, owned by the Kansas State Historical Society. 
A portion of an address by George B. Delamater, delivered at Meadville. Pa. 
The date of this address is unknown. A copy was given the writer by 
Mr, Boyd B. Stutler, from a copy made by Miss Katherine Mayo, assistant 
and secretary to Oswald Garrison Villard. Miss Mayo’s copy, which is 
in the Villard Collection at Columbia University, was made in 1908 
from a copy in the possession of Mrs. Ruth Brown Thompson, John 
Brown's daughter, of Pasadena, California. A second speech by Mr. 
Delamater appeared in the Tribune Republican, of Meadville, Pa., on 
May ri, t888. 

The reminiscences of John Brown, Jr, From Franklin B. Sanborn, The 
Liie and Letters of John Brown, Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1885, pp. 

91-93. 

The reminiscences of Ruth Brown Thompson. From Sanborn, John Brown, 
pp. 93-95. 37. and 37*38. respectively. 

The reminiscence of The Rev. Edward Brown, concerning John Brown’s 
anti-slavery vow at a public meeting in Hudson, Ohio, in November, 1837. 
From The Nation, XCVHI (February i2, 19M). 157 . 

John Brown, Jr, Nvrites of his father's opposition to racial segregation in 
church. From Sanborn, John Brown, pp. 52 * 53 - 
S.nlmon Brown, " My Father. John Brow'n.” From The Outlook, Clll (January 
25, 1913), 212-217. 

Salmon Brown, "John Brown and Sons in Kansas Territory," From the 
Indiana Magazine of History, XXXI (June. 1935). 142-150- 
James Townsley gives his view of the Pottawatomie killings. From the Law¬ 
rence (Kansas) Daily Journal, December 10, 1879, The editorial explanation 
accompanied the original article. 

An interview ^vith Geo. W, Grant and H. C, Grant, concerning the Potta¬ 
watomie killings. From the Lawrence Daily Journal of December 5, 

1879, 

VV. A. Phillips. “Three Interviews with Old John Brown,” Atlantic Monthly, 
XLIV (December, 1879), 738-74-t 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson, " A Visit to John Browm’s Household in 
1859.” In James Redpath, The Public Life of Capt. John Brown, pp. 60-72; 
reprinted in T. W. Higginson, Contemporaries, Boston and New' York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company^ 1899. pp. 119-243. 

George B. Gill to Richard J. Hinton. Letter dated July 7, 1893, Milan, Sumner 
Co., Kansas. From the original owned by the Kansas State Historical 
Society. 
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Miss Katherine Mayo interviews Mrs. Thomas Russell. From the New York 
Evening Tost. October 23, 1909. Title. “ Brown in Hiding and in Jail. 

Osborn Perry Anderson. A Voice from Harper’s Ferry. Boston, 1861. pp. 23 ^^. 

John G Rosengarten, ” John Brown's Raid: How I Got into It. and How 1 
Got out of It." Atlantic Monthly. XV Oune. 1865), 7^1*717- 
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Salmon P. Chase to Joseph H. Barrett. Letter dated October 29, 1859. 
Columbus. From the original, owned by Mr. Boyd B. Stutler. 

Edmund Clarence Stedman. “How Old Brown Took Harper’s Ferry.” From 

The Voems of Edmund Clarence Stedman, Boston and New York; Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1908, pp. 3-9. 

Letter from Theodore Parker to Francis Jackson, Rome, November 24, 1839. 
From The Collected Works of Theodore Parker, Frances Power Cobbe, 
Ed.. London: Trubnepy Co., XII. 164-177. 

W. D. Howells, “ Old Brown.” From James Redpath, Echoes of Harper’s 
Ferry, Boston: Thayer and Eldridge^ i860, p. 316. 

Letter from Victor Hugo, December 2, 1859, Hauteville House, to the editor 
of the London News. From Redpath, Echoes of Harper's Ferry, pp. 99-102. 

Louisa May Akott, “ With a Rose that Bloomed on the Day of John Brown's 
Martyrdom.” Reprinted from Redpath, Echoes of Harper’s Ferry, p, 98. 

Speech of Theodore Tilton. From Redpath, Echoes, pp. 93-97, 

Henry Howard Bro^>'nell. “ The Battle of Charlestown (December 2, 1859).” 
From Lines of Battle and Other Poems, selected with an introduction by 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
*912. pp. 53 * 55 . 

.Sermon by Moncure D. Conway. From Redpath, Echoes, pp. 349-350. 353-356, 
357 - 

A. Bronson Akott, ‘‘Sonnet XXIV.” Addressed to John Brown, Harper’s Ferry. 
From Sonnets and Canzonets, Boston; Roberts Brothers, 1882, p. 141. 

Wendell Phillips, “Burial of John Brown.” From Speeches and Lectures. 
Boston : Lee and Shepard. 1863. First Series, pp, 289-293. 

Herman Melville. “The Portent.” From Poems. London: Constable and Com¬ 
pany, Ltd., 1924. p. 5. 

Speech of Hon. Edward Everett. From Redpath, Echoes, pp. 240-252. 

John G. W^hittier, “ Brown of Osawatomie.” From Redpath. Echoes, pp. 303- 
304; also, minor changes, in The Works of John Greenleaf Whittier, 

Boston and New York; Houghton Mifflin Company, 1892. IV, 106-107. This 
poem first appe.ired in the New York Independent and was reprinted in 
the Liberator, J.muary 13, i860. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, “John Brown.” From Emerson's Complete Works, 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1878 and 1883, XI, 
257-263. 

Henry David Thoreau. "The Last Days of John Brown." From The Writings 
of Henry David Thoreau, Boston and New York: 1894, X. 237-248. 

“John Brown," as transcribed by Fanny Marshall in 1862, Poem by Rev. 
William W. Patton. From the New York /ndependeni, LXIX (July 2 r, 1910), 

116. 
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Edna Dean Proctor, “ John Brown Song.” Original title. " The President’s 
Proclamation.” From the New York. Independent, LXIX (July 7. 1910), 15. 
The song was first printed in the Independent, on January 15. 1865. 

Letter of Henry Ingersoll Bowditch to "Dear Mrs. H-dated July 27. 

1865^ Saranac Lakes, From Hermann Von Holst, John Brown, edited by 
Frank Preston Stearns. Boston : Ctipples and Hurd, 1888, pp. 197-203, 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. A selection from ”Two Poems to Harriet Beecher 
Stowe,” on her Seventieth Birthday, June 14. 1882. in Complete Poetical 
Works, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1900, III. 129. 

Frederick Douglass. ” John Brown.” From a pamphlet entitled John Brown. 
An address by Frederick Douglass, at the fourteenth anniversary of Storer 
College. Harper s Ferry. West Virginia. May 30. 1881. Dover, N. H.: Morn¬ 
ing Star Job Printing House, 1881. 28 pp. 

A selection from Franklin B. Sanborn. The Life and Utters of John Brown. 

Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1885, pp. 626-628, 631-632. 

Eugene F. Ware (” Ironquill from Kansas Historical Collections. Ill, 4-18- 
449. The poem was read by the author on January 29, 1886. at the celebra¬ 
tion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the admission of Kansas into the 

Union, at Topeka, Kansas. 

James Whitcomb Riley. " John Brown.” From The Complete Works of James 
Wkiteomb Riley. New York and London: Harper and Brothers, 1916. VI. 
156s. The poem was originally printed in Green Fields and Running Brooks. 

Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1892. 

A selection from David Starr Jordan, ” The Last of the Puritans.” Imperial 
democracy. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1899. pp. 277-293. 

Harry Lyman Koopman, ” John Brown.” From An American Anthology, 
1787-1900. edited by Edmund Clarence Stedman. Boston and New York; 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 1900. p. 653. 

A selection from W, E. B. DuBois. John Brown. Pliiladelphia ; George \\ . 

Jacobs and Company. 1909. PP. 339 *m 8 . 352-356. 

A selection from John Jay Chapman, -Dr. Howe.' Learning and Other 
Essays. New York: Moffat, Yard and Co., 19*0. PP. t 3 '>'> 37 . 

A selection from Theodore Roosevelt, "The Progressives. Past .and Present. 

The Outlook. XCVI (September 3. 1910). t 9 - 2 i. 

A selection from Oswald Garrison Villard. John Brown. 1800-1859. .A 
Biography fifty Years Alter, first published in 1910 by Houghton Mifflin 
Company, and republished in 1943 - with minor revisions by Vill.ird. by 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. The selection is from pp. 588-589 of the 1943 edition. 
William Dean Howells. ” John Brown after Fifty Years,” The North .Aniencan 
Review, CXCIII (January. 1911), 26 - 34 - 

A selection from Hill Peebles Wilson. John Brown. Soldier of lortunc: A 
Critique. Lawrence. Kansas: Hill P. Wilson. 1913. PP- 395 - 400^102. 403407. 
Carl Sandburg. ” Osawatomic." From Smoke and Steel, by Carl Sandburg, 
copyright, 1920, by Harcourt. Brace and Company. Inc.; renewed. 1948, by 
Carl Sandburg. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 

Gamaliel Bradford. ” John Brown," The Atlantic Monthly. CXXX (November, 
1922). 646-656. This essay was also included in Bradford’s Damaged Souls. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1922. 

Clarence Darrow, "John Brown.” The Crisis. May. 1926, pp. 12-16. 
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Stephen Vincent Benet, “ John Brown's Prayer.” From John Brown’s Body. 

Garden City. New York: Doubleday. Doran and Company, 1928, pp. 31-33. 
John Cournos, “ The Comparison of Brown with Garibaldi,” From A Modern 
Plutarch. Being an Account of Some Great Lives in the Nineteenth Century, 
together with Some Comparisons between the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon 
Genius. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, copyright 1928, 1955. 
pp. 254'263. Used by special permission of the publishers. 

A selection from David Karsner. John Brown, Terrible 'Saint’, New York: 

Dodd. Mead and Company, 1934 . PP- ’- 5 . 

Truman Nelson, "John Brown Revisited,” The Nation, CLXXXV (August 31, 

1957), 86-88. 
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